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S the hiſtory of the French mo- 
narchy is the collection and ex- 
amination of what our predeceſ- 

| ſors have taught us concerning 

the origine and progreſs of this monarchy : 


the hiſtory of the heavens is likewiſe the col- 


lection and examination of what thoſe who 


lived before us have thought or learnt from 


their fathers concerning the origine of the hea- 


vens, and their relations to the earth. 


A judicious hiſtorian does not introduce 
into the body of his work all the memoirs 


he has been able to collect. He makes a 


choice, Whatever proves frivobous or evi- 
dently contrary to known facts, whateyer is 


raſhly advanced or void of probability, he 


rejects, and only makes uſe of what has a 
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natural coherency, of what may be approved 
and make up an acceptable body of hiſtory, 

In undertaking, therefore, the hiſtory of the 
formation of the heavens and the origine 
either of the difterent names given to the 
celeſtial bodies, or of the influences attributed 
to them, our chief buſineſs is, to uſe nothing 
but what has been believed on this ſubject 
by the moſt judicious, or by the nations that 
were beſt acquainted with paſt events; and 
to lay aſide the odd opinions of ſeveral nations 
concerning this matter, We ſhall not collect 
the notions which the Charibees, the inhabi- 
tants of Greenland, or other ſavages whom a 
long feparation from the body of ſociety has 
degraded and made to degenerate, frame to 
themſelves on this ſubject. We ſhall confine 
ourſelves to the recital of what has been cre- 
dited and publiſhed concerning the origine of 
the world and the celeſtial powers, by thoſe 


among whom the thread of the ancient hi- 
ſtory may have been preſerved intire, and who 
having always made up a large body of nations 


united among themſelves by the bonds of 
commerce, may have communicated to each 
other and continued ſome part of the primi- 
tive knowledge to our time. 

But let an hiſtorian be ever ſo careful not 
to regard any thing which bears not the cha- 
racter of truth; it often happens, that the 
matter in hand is connected with fables ſo fa- 
mous and of ſo great authority, that he is 


under a neceſſity to quote the whole, and to 


refute 
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refute every part. For inſtance, the major 
part of our French hiſtorians have begun by 
giving us the Gauls for a nation conquered 
and inſlaved by the Franks: whence ſome (a) 
have drawn conſequences no leſs imaginary 
than this pretended conqueſt. The learned 
gentleman (5) who has given us the critical 
hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of the French 
monarchy, was on this account indiſpenſably 
obliged, in order to demoliſh theſe conſequen- 
ces, to refute the fables at large which ſeemed 
to authorize them. He ſhews us the French 
kings ſtrictly united to the Gauls, and eſta- 
bliſhed among them long before Clovis. He 
ſhews us them imployed in the greateſt poſts 


of the Roman militia, and by little and little 


taking advantage of the weakneſs of the em- 
perors their maſters, to become ſovereigns of 
lieutenants which they were before. Which 
caſts a prodigious light on the diverſity of 
our laws and cuſtoms, whoſe origine was, 
that the Gauls being as free under our kings 
as they were under the emperors, were judged 
according to their peculiar laws, as the French 
tribes were according to theirs. 

The neceflity of beginning by demoliſhing 
certain fables to eſtabliſh truth, is my preſent 
caſe. The moſt famous men that have ſpoken 
of the origine of the world, of the formation 


of the heaven and the earth, or of their mu- 


(a) Hift. du gouwern. Frangois, Ar. M. le Comte de Poullain- 


Villiers. 
(6) The Abbe du Bos. 
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tual relations, are the heathen authors, the 
philoſophers of the ſeveral ages, and the ſacred 
writers. The whole of what the Egyptians, 
Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans have ſaid on 
this ſubject, is altogether fabulous. Though 
they were the moſt ingenious and moſt polite 
of nations; yet they have framed to them- 
ſelves concerning coſmogony (a) and the pow= 
ers that have an influence on the preſervation 
of mankind, notions ſo very ſtrange, that they 
nced not be confuted by arguments. They 
carry their own refutation along with them. 
But it is of importance to ſearch into their 
origine, either becauſe we are concerned to 
know, by what miſtake our fathers may have 
given themſelves over to idolatry, which is 


the diſgrace of the human mind ; or becaufe 


the benefit of ſuch an inquiry will be the in- 
forming us, that the very ſame miſtake which 
has peopled heaven with chimerical deities, 
has alſo given birth to a multitude of errors, 
that ſtill tyrannize over the major part of man- 
kind. 

From this examination of the heaven of 
porn it is proper to paſs on to that of phi- 
oſophers. Who would believe that Gaſſendus, 
Deſcartes, and many other great logicians, 
have built the world upon foundations every 
whit as ruinous as the poets had done; and 


that their atoms, their 1 matter, and 


their general laws, which they make ſo great a 


(a) The formation of the world. 
rout 
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rout about in the framing of heaven and earth, 
are all of them frivolous notions, not leſs con- 
tradicted by daily experience than by the re- 
cital of the work of fix days? 

But if we believe philoſophers, Moſes has 
uſed ceconomy in his hiſtory, and conformed 
himſelf to the wants of the people, rather 
than to the rules of exact philoſophy. There 
is none among them but thinks his own phy- 
ſicks far ſuperior to thoſe of the legiſlator of 
the Hebrews: and we all of us may remem- 
ber, that when we were but juſt out of our 
ſtudy of philoſophy, we were inwardly 
ſhocked, by the little conformity we obſerved 
between the work of fix days, and that world 
which had been conſtructed for us with ſo 
much pomp and apparatus, by the laws of 


motion applied to a certain primitive matter, 


according to the notions of ſome famous phi- 


loſopher. The high eſteem we had conceived 
for theſe laws ſo very fruitful in great effects, 


gave us no great prejudice in favour of thoſe 
ſpecial wills, which, in the recital of the cre- 


ation, are mentioned as the immediate cauſe 
of every indiyJdual being, and which aſſign 
to each of them its peculiar form and place, 
without making the birth of one part of them 


depend upon the action or influence of the 


reſt. | am very far from thinking, that the 
firſt culture Deſcartes and Malebranche have 
given our reaſon, was a leſſon of incredulity. 
I reſpe&t in theſe great men the beauty of 
their genius, and the uprightneſs of their in- 

tentions, 
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tentions. But they have not ſeen all : and i 


is matter of fact, that unbelievers fanſy they 
find arms againſt revelation in theſe general 
laws, which are thought to have formed, or 
been able to form the world quite otherwiſe 
than what we are taught by the holy ſcripture, 

It is then moſt neceſſary to examine, whether 
the phyſicks of Moſes want our indulgence, | 
as being addreſſed to the people; or whether 
it is not on the contrary our philoſophers who 
deſerve to be pitied for amuſing us with a fa- 
brick which far exceeds their capacity, or 


which proves at laſt altogether abſurd and 


impoſſible. Were it thus, as I hope I ſhall 
make it appear it is; the firſt conſequence 
naturally to be drawn from thence would be, 
that irrehgion, now ſo very common, would 
have imbraced nothing but phantoms, i in leav- 
ing the coſmogony of the ſcripture for that of 
philoſophy; and that on the contrary there 
are no ſound phyſicks to be met with con- 
cerning the ſtructure of heaven and earth, ex- 
cept in revelation, which is thought 1 incon- 
ſiltent with reafon. 

The moſt important point this difeutiion, | 
is not the queſtion whether there are general 


laws or rules of motion which maintain the 
world, No body denies nor can any body 
doubt it. Neither Deſcartes nor Malebranche, 


nor our maſters of philoſophy, ever led us into 
miſtakes, by obſerving tr» as that nature moves 
and 1s preſerved by unitcrm and fimple laws. 

But the queſtion is, whether the general laws 


of 
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of motion or of attraction may have formed 


the world, as they now ſerve to maintain it. 
And this fabrick of the world conſtructed by 
an effect of bare motion imprinted on matter, 
is what I look upon to be as impoſſible and 
as contrary both to reaſon and experience, as it 
is diſagreeable to revelation. 

But let us here take neither ſcripture nor 


reaſon for the judge of an inquiry altogether 


human. The ſcripture would be no ſatisfac- 
tion to certain ſpirits; and my own arguments 
are too uncertain to build any thing upon, It 
is an eaſy matter to ſhew the judicious reader, 
that experience contradicts the poſſibility of 
the Carteſian world, and evidently condemns 
the opinions of philoſophers, both on the ori- 
eine of heaven and the formation of the bo- 
dies revolving therein. Whereas the moſt ſen- 
ſible experience is perfectly and alone agree- 
able to the recital of Moſes. 

The whole of this hiſtory ſhall then be di- 
vided into four books, which I ſhall call The 
Poetical Heaven, the World of Philoſophers, 


the Phyjicks of Moſes, and the reſult of the 
hiſtory = the Heavens. 


The firſt may be intitled the poetical hea- The ſub- 


ven, becauſe we ſhall therein i inquire into the 2 7 the 


origine of the names which were given to the 
Mars and planets in remoteſt antiquity, as like- 
wile into the progreſs of the monſtrous wor- 
ſhip and fatal errors, which the uſe of theſe 
names have introduced all over the world. 


Though 
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Though we ought always to be averſe from 
uſing quotations without neceſſity; and from 
purpoſely recurring to ancient languages; it 
would be a falſe delicacy here to avoid making 
uſe of a few words of the Hebrew or Pheni- 
cian languages, when they are the only means 
of unveiling the truth we are now inquiring 
into, But not to offend the reader by a medley 
of Hebrew, Greek, and French, which is 
always tireſome; we have thrown into the 
margins all the ancient terms and quotations 
which ſerve as proofs, for the ſatisfaction of 
ſuch of opr readers as would be 'glad to ſee 

them: Ty | 
The fub- The ſecond book is intitled the world of 
| nach = philoſophers ; becauſe after the expoſition of 
book. their moſt famous opinions upon the origine 
of the heavens, and upon the pretended influ- 
ences which the earth experiences from them, 
we not only ſhew what has given birth to the 
falſe notions either of Epicurus or Deſcartes, 
and to all the other imaginary fabricks, but 
alſo how contrary they are to truth; and to 

the ſtructure of the real world. 

The ſub- The third book we ſhall call the phyſicks 


2 a che of Moſes; becauſe we therein ſhew, that rea- 


| book. fon and experience eſtabliſh the creation of 


bodies, whether organized or elementary, by 
ſo many ſpecial wills, and in the manner re- 
lated by Moſes. - 5 
The ſub. The reſult of this compariſon of the ſacred 


ect of me phyſicks with the profane, is to know more 
fourth 


book. exactly the extent of human knowledge, and 
to 
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to bring it back to its juſt meaſure, as alſo to 
its true object, by the ſtudy of things practi- 
cal, and by the ſuppreſſion of whatever may 
lead us aſtray, or of what is beyond our ſphere : 
Which is the whole purport of this hiſtory, 
Moſt of the remarks contained in it offered 
to my mind, as a kind of ſequel to the hiſtory 
of experimental and ſyſtematical phyficks, 


wherewith I concluded the fourth volume of 


Spectacle de la Nature. But I thought it pro- 


per to ſelect them, not to put thoſe whom 


they may fit to the charge of buying the 
whole, Being contained in one or two vo- 
lumes, they perhaps will be of ſome uſe to 
the youth who ſtudy humanity and philoſo- 
phy: They may be uſeful in their purſuit of 
human learning, by endeayouring to unveil to 
them thoſe fabulous perſonages which they 
hear ſo often mentioned. They may likewiſe 
be of ſervice to young philoſophers, by ſhew- 
ing them that in thoſe general phyſicks which 
made ſo much noiſe in the world, there is 
little benefit to be reaped in point of learn- 
ing, and much to be loſt in point of religion. 
This ſmall eſſay poſſibly will be of ſome 
uſe to teachers themſelves. I ſhould think 
myſelf very happy to have aſſiſted their work, 
by ſome views which they might afterwards 
improve and proportion to the wants of their 
diſciples. It often happens, that maſters with 
the greateſt good will and penetration, want 
leiſure to undertake reſearches of any length. 
We commonly obſerve among thoſe who teach 
EE. | EE. 
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human learning, that the more judicious and 
ſolid they are, the more they think them- 
ſelves unhappy, to be for a long ſeries of years 
handling fables almoſt always abſurd or ſcan- 
dalous, without being recompenſed for the 


tireſomeneſs of theſe ridiculous ſtories, by 


the ſatisfaction of being able at leaſt to find 
out the origine of them. I here derive all the 
branches of idolatry from one and the ſame 
root. I indeavour to ſhew, tnat the ſame 
miſtake has given birth to the gods, goddeſſes, 
metamorphoſes, auguries, and oracles. The 
fables thus reduced to ther true value, will 
amuſe without danger; and the maſters poſ- 
ſibly will like and adopt a principle whoſe 
great ſimplicity puts it within the reach of 
children themſelves. | 

Profeſſors of philoſophy commonly think 
themſelves obliged to eſpouſe a ſyſtem of Phy- 
ſicks. Nor 1s it a ſmall taſk to them to com- 
pare opinions that take in whole nature, in 
order to imbrace a party. I wiſh I had ſaved 
them a diſcuſſion equally needleſs and pain- 
ful, in ſhewing them that natural things are 
as impenetrable to our reaſon as thoſe that are 
revealed: that it is enough for us that both 
kinds be well atteſted to us; and that it is 
utterly unreaſonable to pretend to judge of 
them by the imaginary evidence of our o.] n 
lights, while God hides the bottom of them 
from us, and purpoſely ſhews us nothing be- 
yond the exiſtence and uſe of them. 
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1 Have 5 by order of my Lord Chancellor 

a manuſcript intitled Hiſtoire du Ciel con- 
fidere ſelon les idees des poetes, des philoſophes, 
& de Moyſe, &c. by Mr. PL cHE. Too many 
praiſes can never be beſtowed on the author, 
who has turned all his thoughts towards reli- 
gron and good manners. The public has already 
received with great applauſe the firſt works 
we have of the ſame hand; and I make no doubt 
but it will favourably accept of this, in which 


we find upon mythology, upon the whole body of 
the Heathen religion, and upon the right uſe 


of our reaſon, a ſyſtem perfectly new, and 
explain'd with the ng erudition. 


. Ty 6, Signed VATRY, of the Academy 


des Belles Lettres. 


ER RAT A in Vol. I. 


PAGE 31, in the margin, for 103, 3. read 104, 3. p. 144, in the mare 
gin at bottom, for EI5DDR, read n. p. 171, in the mar- 
gin at bottom, for 179, read 119. p. 188, at note (a), for cadeſb, read 
cadoſb. p. 219, at note (a), for ON, read N ON: ibid. for NaN, 


read NN. F 
| Page 398, line 10, for jbe bark of which, read with the bark of which, 3 
In the Running-Titles, thro' Born VoLuMEs, read The Hiſtory of the | ; 
Heavens, as in the Title-Page, inſtead of —— Heaven, F 
| . 7 2 | 


The BOOKBINDER f 


j Is defir'd to paſte the Cuts (which are the original 
| ones, engraven at Paris) upon an Octavo Leaf, 


| the Size of this Work. 1 
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BOOK LI. 
The PortTicarlr HEAVEN. 


T is commonly ſaid, that Aftronetiy bor- 73; ori- 

rowed the names of men, women, animals, gine of the 
and other terreſtrial objects, given to the Pozr1- 

ſigns of the Zodiack, the planets, and the H. . 2 
other bodies that revolve in the heavens, from Pa- ______ 
ganiſm. The learned have ſearched, and imagined 
they had found in antiquity, the times, places, 
perſons, and moſt of the circumſtances to which 


' theſe names ought to refer. They have collected 
the ſeveral ſtrokes of reſemblance, which hap- 


B pened 


——— —— 


2 The HISTORY 


The ori- pened to meet between the metamorphoſes of po- 
py of the ers, and ſome certain events of hiſtory, both ſa- 
ei cred and profane. They have almoſt all of them 
He avex.imagined they had brought us to the true begin- 
nings of idolatry, by obſerving the ſeveral perſons 
in hiſtory, whom flattery had deified during their 
lives, or whom gratitude had placed among the 
ſtars after their death. The labour of theſe lear- 
ned men 1s, no doubt, very uſefal, and their ob- 
ſervations often very well grounded, ſince 'tis cer- 
tain, that in time ſeveral names of men, and 
many particulars in hiſtory, have been thrown into 
the fables and the denominations of the celeſtial 
bodies: But we are not as yet informed, what was 
the firſt ſtep that led our forefathers to idolatry, 
and by what gradation human reaſon was ſo far 
perverted as to > worſhip dead men, after the ſun, 
the moon, and the ſtars had been aſſigned them 
for their dwelling-places. 

The firſt original of this evil, the true ſource 
of idolatry, and of all ſuperſtition, is, the abuſe 
of the language of aſtronomy, and of the figures 
of the ancient writing; which abuſe was occaſioned 
by a blind deſire and an immoderate thirſt after 
earthly riches. _ 

Idolatry did not ſupply the names made uſe of 
by aſtronomy; but aſtronomy invented the names, 
the characters and the figures, which ignorance 
and luſt conyerted into powers deſerving our re- 
- ſpect and reverence. In a word, the heaven of 
poets, or the primitive ground of the whole hea- 
then mytholog gy, is in its origine nothing more than 

a harmleſs and innocent way of. writing, but. ſtu- 
1 pidly miſtaken, and groſly underitood in the ſenſe 
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it offered to the eye, inftead of being taken i in that | 


it was intended to offer to the mind. 
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The hiſtory of this diſorder muſt then of neceſ- De ori- 
ſity imply two objects very different: I mean, the S Y 1 
inſtitution of the names and figures, which were ,.; 
afterwards honoured as gods; and ſecondly, there ave; 
miſtake by which men were induced to aſcribe divi- 


nity and religious worſhip to them, One of the two Thedivi- 


is hi ; ; hon of th 
parts of this hiſtory of idolatry contains only the gef , c 


p f : g & firlt part. 
firſt regulations, and the innocent polity, which 


neceſſity introduced among men after the flood: 
The other, *tis true, diſcloſes the ſhame and diſ- 
grace of human reaſon; but it is of infinite concern 
to us; either becauſe it remedies a multitude of 
vulgar errors, or becauſe it evidently demonſtrates, 
that the human mind does nothing but wander and 


. go aſtray, when it is overcome by cupidity, and 


{werves from the ſimplicity of Revelation, or over- 
looks the wholeſome inſtructions afforded by it. 
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CHAT L 


Of the origine of the names, which 
antiquity has given to the JO 
parts of the heaven. 


The ol. WW E. cannot form any certain judgment on 
gine of the the origine of the names, which antiquity 
PoeTi- has given the Teveral parts of the heaven and of 
Hevn Whole nature, but in proportion to what we know 
EAVEN. . . 
of the ideas they had, and what concerns might 
then affect their minds. But where ſhall we diſco- 
ver the thoughts and affections of the firſt men, 
if not in the monuments by them handed down? 
Let us then previouſly look into their cuſtoms, and 
ſearch theſe monuments, in order to diſplay both truth 


and the originals from which we would deduce them. 


I. 


The origine of the uſages common t0 all 
nations. 


W E ſometimes are amazed at the conformity | 
found in many reſpects between the practices of the | 


people of God, and thoſe of the nations given over 
to the groſſeſt idolatry. 


The Hebrews, as well as all other nations, were] 


- At ” 
Mi eee 


uſed to meet together in a diſtinguiſhed and ſclect 
place, to praiſe | God, to offer him bread, falt, the] 
fruits of the earth, and the common en n of 
life; or publickly to give him thanks for the ſame; 


to lacrihce victims; to eat in common of what 
had 


eee 
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had been offered; and to join ſongs and the ſound Us 6 ER- 
SAL Cu- 


of inſtruments to their thankſgivings. 

It was, beſides, a common practice among the __ 
Hebrews, as well as other nations, to bury the dead, 
to treat them with reſpect, to meet on certain days 
near their tombs, in order to praiſe God there. We 
ſhall afterwards have occaſion to obſerve ſome other 
cuſtoms equally general. 

Moſt of the learned, in order to account for 
ſuch a ſimilitude of uſages between the people of 
God and 1dolaters, ſay, that falſe religions only 
copied and mimicked the true ; and, from the 
conformity of ſome particulars of mythology with 


facred hiſtory, they think themſelves authorized to 


affirm, that the Heathens had the communication 
of the holy ſcriptures, or mult have frequented the 
company of, and imitated the Hebrews. 


Other learned men, and among the reſt, Sir John Cn. 
Marſham, in his Rule of times, went into the other Car. 


extreme. Being, on the one hand conſcious, how 
much unknown to, and, as it were, ſeparated from 


other nations the Hebrews were, how much hated 
by thoſe that knew them, and of courſe how little fit 


they were to ſerve them as models; and finding, on 


the other hand, from a multitude of evident proofs, 


that the ſacrifices, the ceremonial, and the very 
objects themſelves of idolatry, were prior to Moſes 


and the holy ſcriptures ; they have inſinuated, and 
even openly taught, that the laws and the cere- 


monies of the Hebrews were an imitation of the 
cuſtoms of Egypt and of the neighbouring nations, 
but adapted to the worſhip of one God. 

But this opinion, which has no leſs a tendency 


than to overthrow all revelation, is every whit as 


falſe as the former; ſince Moſes recommends nothing 
more earneſtly to the Hebrews, than the avoiding the 


converſation and cuſtoms of the neighbouring na- 
B 3 | tions 
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The ori- tions . Nay, moſt of his laws are even expreſs 
rk thay and particular condemnations of the ſuperſtitious 
car Practices current in Egypt, Arabia, and henicia. 
Heaven, What then can be the key to unlock this diffi- 
7 7 culty? It is this. 


Neicher did the Hebrews receive from the Hea- 
Maimona. 


dun dab; thens, nor theſe from the former, ſuch uſages as are 
tautium. & common to both: but they all reſemble each other 


Gali in ſome particular points, becauſe they have pre- 
Pariſtenſis. 


de Legib. 


ſerved ſeveral innocent cuſtoms borrowed from the 
remoteſt antiquity, even from Noah's family, from 
whom they all took their original. 
Moſes preſcribed and fixed the whole order of 
the ſacrifices. He in particular forbids ſuch or 
ſuch practices, becauſe they were ſo many ſuper- 
ſtitions and abominable cuſtoms in uſe among the 
neighbouring people. He ſeverely interdicts a 
cuſtom at that time univerſal, and in itſelf per- 
fectly innocent, viz. to worſhip, even the true God, 
upon high places; intending by this caution to 
put a ſtop to and Jeave no manner of room for 
any arbitrary worſhip, for any kind of ſuperſti- 
tion, and for the licentious feaſts that had been 
introduced and every-where multiplied. But the 
ground of theſe ceremonies, which he regulated 
according to the wants of the Hebrew people, had 
nothing new in it, and the Egyptian religion did 
nat in the leaſt ferve im as a model. We ſee 
Noah at his coming out of the ark offering a ſacri- 
fice of thankſgiving; doubtleſs according to the 
uſage he had ſeen even before the flood, and which 
goes back to the very ſacrifice of f Abel. We ſee 
the patriarchs long before Moſes, and in other 
laces beſides Egypt, burying their dead in an 
elke manner. Jacob, long before Moſes, and 
without being acquainted with the Egyptian cuſtom 

te{fifies his gratitude tor a revelation, which God 
acl. 
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had favoured him with, by ſetting up a ſtone on Univn- 

the very place where it had been made him, and . 
by pouring oil thereon: a ſort of conſecration, 3 

which he did not think of ex fempore, but which 

piety uſually practiſed in thoſe places where ſome 

notable favour had been received. Thus, publick 

f prayer, offerings, conſecrations, libations, ſacrifi- 

ces, common repaſts, ſongs, the honour paid to 

the dead, and ſeveral other practices, which we 

[3 fhall hereafter have occaſion to mention, are found 

among the Hebrews before Moſes, and among ſuch 
nations as had never heard of him, becauſe the 

eyidently proceed from the common fathers of man- 

kind. And this conformity of cuſtoms, far from 

| favouring any way the evident inclination of Sir 

John Marſham to ſhake the foundations of revela- 

tion, on the contrary, makes us but the more ſen- 

ſible of the falſchood of the arguments imployed 

by irreligion: It but the more evidences the excel- 

lency of the Holy Scripture, which alone leads us 

to the true original of things, by ſhewing us, in 

the uniting of all nations in one ſingle primitive 

family, the true reaſon of the reſemblance of their 

religious practices, in ſpite of the mutual jealouſy 

which is ſeen between them when they are neigh- 

bours, and notwithſtanding the ignorance wherein 


the one muſt be of what palles among the others 
when they lie remote, 


3 
e . 


| 


II. 
The Neomeni&. 


THE neomenia, or the aſſembly of nations 
to praiſe God at the return of every new moon, 


is again another practice every whit as univerſal as 
B 4 © the 
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The PoE- the foregoing *. There are a competent num- 
H. vs ber of proofs , whoſe tendency is to ſhew, that 
the phyſical reaſon why the life of men before the 
See the flood was much longer than ours, is, becauſe the 
progf of it, fun not then leaving the Equator, it neceſſarily fol- 
_—_ - * lowed, that the temperature of the air muſt be uni- 
I part. ii. form, and the fruitfulneſs of the earth never inter- 
diallg. 1. rupted. The ſun ruled the year as now it does, 
I See the and fixed both the progreſs and limits of it, by paſ- 
{etterat the ſing from one conſtellation to another: But neither 
end of the , . 
ira}, the place of its riſing and ſetting, nor the length 
of days in any time ever varied, It was the moon, 
which by the diverſity of its phaſes regulated the 
religious aſſemblies and the civil affairs of men. 
After the laſt creſcent, and when the moon in con- 
junction had ceaſed to appear, the people went up 
to ſome high place, the better thence to perceive 
her new phaſis; which done, they ſacrificed. _ 
The family of Noah, which has perpetuated the 
ſacrifices that were before the flood, likewiſe com- 
municated to their poſterity the cuſtom of celebra- 
ting them regularly at the new moon. For which 
reaſon this cuſtom was the ſame as well among 
the Hebrews as all the nations of the earth, Is it 
then ſo with the names which the moſt celebrated 
nations have, time out of mind, given the ſeveral 
parts of the heaven? or is the inſtitution of theſo 
names evidently of later date than the fload? Is 
it not very probable, that, as it is common to moit 


of the ancient regular nations, it likewiſe proceeds 


from the family of Noah, and that it was the firſt 
inhabitants of Chaldæa who, beſore their diſperſion, 


gave the houſes of the Sun the names they now go 


y ? Let us endeavour to find out the reaſons, the 
origine, and even the date of them, if poſſible. 
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HI. 
The invention of the Zodiack, 


ONE of the moſt learned among the ancients *, The Zo- 
by ſhewing the natural reaſons which cauſed the vA 
conſtellations of Cancer and Capricorn to be called + j;,...z. 
by the names they now go by, undeſignedly diſ- Saturnal. 
covered to us the true reaſons that determined the #6. 1. c. 


choice of the names given to the reſt, Nay, if 7. 
there is any thing ſolid and coherent in the hiſtory 
I ſhall here exhibit of the origine of the poetical 
heaven, I own 1 am indebted for it to the inge- 
nious but plain explication, whereby the author of 
the Saturnals has diſplay'd the origine of the names 
of theſe two ſigns. The other thoughts came into 
my mind, as it were, of themſelves, in conſequence 
of the firſt, and I have hardly any other ſhare in 
this work, but my having continued to argue on 
the reſt as he has done on theſe two points. 
© Theſe are, ſays he, the motives that occa- 
% fioned the two ſigns which we call the doors, 
or the barriers of the courſe of the ſun, to go 
* by the names of Cancer and Capricorn. The 
& crab, or Cancer, is an animal that walks back- 
* wards and obliquely : The ſun likewile, arriving 
at this ſign, begins his retrogradation, and again 
*« deſcends obliquely. As to the wild-goat, or 
Capricorn, its way of feeding is always to aſcend 
& and to climb the hills as it browſes on the 
« graſs. The fun, in like manner, being come 
to Capricorn, begins to quit the loweſt point of 
its courſe, in order to regain the higheſt.? 
If the two conſtellations, under which the ſun 
is at both ſolſtices, have received theſe names for 
no other reaſon than to ſignify by a ſingle word, 
| = 
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The HIS HORN T 
The Pos · and by an analogy of reſemblance, what paſſes in 


nature at that time, we are reaſonably induced to 
think, that the other ſigns of the Zodiack have 
received names, equally fit to diſtinguiſh from 
month to month what happens on the earth, in the 
ſeveral viciſſitudes of the ſun throughout the year. 
Let us begin with thoſe of the ſpring. 

The eaſtern nations, as Mr. Hyde obſeryes in. 
his treatiſe of the Perſian religion, knew nothing 
of Gemi ini, or the two brothers Caſtor and Pollux, 


whom the Greeks ranked third among the ſigns of 


the Zodiack, This is confirmed by Herodotus , 


who informs us, that the Egyptians knew not the 


Dioſcuri, or the names of theſe two brothers. They 


were two kids who filled that place in the ancient 
ſphere, or in the Zodiack of the primitive times. 
Why then were the three aſteriſms which the ſun 
called the Ram, the 


goes —· ! in the ff bring, 
Bull, and the two Kids? 
It is a piece of that profound wiſdom, which has 


a watchful eye over the wants of man, that, in order 


to facilitate the multiplication of the herds and 
flocks, from which he derives his chief ſubſiſtence, 
the mothers are commonly with young towards 2 
end of autumn. By this caution, che repoſe of 


winter is beneficial both to the mother and 5 little 


one, If ſhe brings forth during the cold ſeaſon, 
the little one is kept warm under the mother. It 
thrives afterwards during the mild weather, and its 
limbs gather ſtrength as the heat increaſes. The 
firſt produced are the lambs; then come the calves: 
the kids generally fall the laſt. By this means, the 
lambs being pretty luſty, may follow the ram to 


the field at the beginning of the fine weather. The 


eatves and kids take the air in their turn, and in- 
ereaſe the flock. We eaſily apprehend that the 


ancients characteriſed the paſſage of the ſun inde: | 


2 


* of the HEAVEN. i 
dhe chree conſtellations of the ſpring, by giving The Zo- 
them the names of the three animals, new troops O1 n. 
Vuhereof ſucceſſively arrive during the ſpring, and 
which being ſaleable, begin to contribute to the 
* riches of mankind. If two kids are placed inſtead. 
of one among the vernal ſigns, it is becauſe the goat 
commonly brings forth two kids rather than one, 
and, to ſupply them with ſubſiſtence, is provided 
with an abundance of milk in proportion to her 
* fecundity. 
{ The fury of the lion was very fit to repreſent 
that of the ſun, when it leaves the fign Cancer. 
The maid which is ſeen after the lion, bearing 
a handful of ears of corn, very naturally repre- 
ſents the cutting- down of the crops, which they 
uſually finiſh about that time (a). It would be 
impoſſible better to point out the equality of days 
and nights, which the Sun brings on at the equi- 
noax, than by giving the ſtars under which he 
ö then paſſes, the name of the balance. 
i The autumnal diſeaſes, which come on as the 
ſun recedes, were characteriſed by the ſcorpion, 
which leaves its ſting and venom behind it. The 
chace which the ancients made of wild-beaſts at the 
fall of leaf, could never have been mark'd out 
more properly, than by a man armed with an ar- 
row or a club. Aquary has a palpable analogy 
with the rains of the winter ; and the fiſhes bound . 
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(a) They take great care 1 it looks of a warm and 
never to cut down the corn reddiſh colour. 


Rubicunda ceres medio ſucciditur eftu. 
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The name of Erigone, which 
this maid goes by, perfectly 
agrees with the ears they put 
in her hand. That name in 
the Eaſt ſigniſied the red colour. 


Nam Eigene. Dan. v. 7. It 


is then the time of the harveſt, 
Which the ancients had a mind 
to characteriſe by the virgin, 
or by the reddening ear, which 
they put in the hand of a 
young gleaning maid. 


together, 
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* Djod. ſmall plough *, 
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together, or catch'd in a net, indicated fiſhing, 
which is excellent at the approach of ſpring. 

Is it impoſſible after this ſo very plain explica- 
tion of the origine of the twelve celeſtial ſigns, 
to give a gueſs about what time theſe denominati- 
ons were brought into uſe? The order juſt obſerved 
in what paſſes on the earth during the courſe of 
the year, is pretty much the ſame throughout the 
temperate zone: but it is quite different towards 
the tropicks, or on the borders of the torrid zone. 
For inſtance, ſeed- time and harveſt happen in Egypt 
otherwiſe and in other ſeaſons than they generally 
do in temperate climes. Inſtead of ſowing there in 
September or October, atter having with great toil 
and pains ſeveral times ploughed over the lands 
to be ſowed, they were contented in Egypt with 
ſcattering their corn in November on the mud 
which the Nile had left on the plains, and to cover 
it, by making @ furrow of no great depth with a very 
Whereas the corn, in almoſt every 
other part of the world, 1s nine or ten months on 
the ground, and ſometimes eleven, before it is 
gathered; in Egypt, four or five months are ſujficient 
to get in, at no expence, and without trouble, the moſt 


* zzid. perfect and moe plentiful harveſt *, All in Higher 


Egypt is in by the month of March, or in the begin- 
ning of April (a), and not much later in Lower 


Egypt. 


the more evident : But it is 
very difficult to conceive how 
the corn can ripen in a time 


(a) The authors of the 
dictionary of Trevoux, tho' 
learned and judicious, ſpeak- 


ing of Egypt, have advanced 


upon very uncertain memoirs, 


that after the retiring of the 
Nile, the corn is ſowed, ſhoots, 
bloſſoms, ripens, and is cut 
down in two months time. 
Were it as they ſay, what I 
am here to prove would be but 


which is the only winter of 
Egypt, and in December, at 
which time, indeed, the cold 
is not ſharp enough to cauſe 
any hard froſts, but ſometimes 
is ſo ſevere as to {trip the trees 
of their leaves. I related the 


fact according to the modern 
| account 
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Egypt. Now the ſign Virgo, or of the reddening The Zo- 
ear, which characteriſes the harveſt, relates to the Ack. 
month of Auguſt and September. Auguſt and the 
f harveſt ſignify but one and the ſame thing in many 
provinces. It was not then in Egypt that the names 
of the Zodiack were invented, ſince they expreſs 
an order not obſerved in this country. We find 
f a new proof of the ſame in Aquary, which ſigni- 
nes the rains and the dullneſs of winter, whereas 
Egypt hardly knows what rain is, and enjoys no 
finer ſeaſon than the winter. However, the Egyp- 
tians, even the moſt ancient of them, were ac- 


quainted with the ſigns of the Zodiack. Their mo- 


account of Paul Lucas, of Dap- 
per, in his Aſtrique, and of Mr. 
De Maillet, conſul of Cairo. 
They all mention but a very 
ſlight ploughing, and place the 
harveſt of Egypt in March and 
April. They in every thing 
agree with Pliny's account. Nat. 
Hiſt. Book 18. Seck. 47. and 
with that of Diod. Sic. Biblioth. 
J. 1. I have almoſt quoted or 
tranſlated Diodorus's very 
words. Here follows the paſ- 
ſage of Pliny. VJulgo credebatur 
ab amnis deceſſu ſerere ſolitos : 
mox ſues impellere, veſtigiis ſe- 
mina deprimentes in madido ſolo. 
Et credo antiquitus factitatum. 
Nunc quoque non multum gra- 
viora opera: ſed tamen inarari 
certum eft abjecta prius ſemina 
in limo digreſſi amnis. Hoc eft, 
Novemori menſe incipiente. Poſ- 
tea pauci runcant, quod botaniſ* 
mon vocant. Reliqua pars nonniſi 
cum falce arva wiſit paulo ante 


calendas Aprilis. 


"Twas commonly thought 


PPP 


hand, toward the end 


that the Egyptians ſowed their 
corn immediately after the Nile 
had got again within its banks, 
and that they aſterwards drove 
hogs over their lands, that 
theſe animals might with their 
feet force down the corn into 
the mud ſtill wet: This, I 
think, was done formerly. 
(Herodotus aſſures, that this 
was done in his time, about 
ſix hundred years before Pliny, 
in Euterp. num. 42.) And at 
this time they give themſelves 
no more trouble or colt about 
it. However, it is certain that 
after having thrown their corn 
into the mud of the Nile, not 
immediately after the ſinking 


of that river, but in the begin- 


ning of November, they cover 
it with the plough. But few 
farmers take any care to pluck 
up the weeds. The reſt never 
viſit their grounds after ſowing, 
except with their fickle in 
of 
March. 


numents, 
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The For- numents, which are known to be of the earlieſt anti- 


TICAL quity, are all over cover'd with figures, among 


which thoſe of the crab and the wild-goat, ot 
the balance and the ſcorpion, of the ram and the 
bull, of the kid, the lion, the virgin, and the 
reſt, are frequently found. They then made ulc 
of the names which had been invented before the 
eſtabliſnment of their colony on the banks of the 
Nile: and this reflection, as it were, leads us by 
the hand into the plains of Shinar, whence came 
the Egyptians, and all the families which re- peopled 
the earth. Among the children of Noah, aſſembled 
round the tower of Babel it is, that we are to look 
for the primitive uſe of the names of the celeſtial | 

figns : and really nothing could be either more 

_ neceſſary, or better contrived. | 
The works and the life of men, when theſe were 
extremely multiplied, could not be regulated but 
by the exact knowledge of the courſe of the ſun, 
and by the facility of publickly declaring its various 
viciſſitudes and changes of place. They, for that 
A divided the ſtars under which they ſaw 

* See Na- him paſs and repaſs into twelve equal portions *, 
crob. in becauſe they had obſerved, that he ran once thro? 


Coms. Scip. 


7 1. c 21 them, while the moon made about twelve times 
S-xt, En- the ſame revolution. Therefore, the whole ſeries 
piric. ad- of the preparatives and operations that were to 


_ Ma- employ mankind during the whole courſe of a 


Sha; sf IS» 8 expreſſed by twelve words; and if the 


la Nat. uſe of theſe twelve words, and of the. twelve por- 
wel. 4. tions of the year thereto relating, has been tranſ- 


peg: 2. . mitted to the major part of the nations, it is an 


additional proof that it proceeds, as they all do, 
from the common ſource of mankind. 


6 IV. The 
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| IV. 
; The invention of the ſymbolical writing. 


| THE twelve ſymbolical names which fignified The Sy u- 
the twelve portions both of the year and the hea- ,n 
ven, were a prodigious help towards regulating t 
the beginnings of ſowing, mowing and harveſt- 
time, of general huntings, and the other works of 
" mankind. As they offer'd to the mind twelve ob- 
jects, the figures of which are mighty obvious; 
in order to render the uſe of them more convenient, 
they made rough draughts of them, by delineating 
them on ſlate or ſtones. It was indeed but a line- 
' ary and unwrought kind of carving ; but as the 
' "ſketching out of a portrait is the beginning of it, 
theſe coarſe delineations of the twelve celeſtial ſigns 
very likely gave birth to painting. But the reader 
will eaſily conceive, that images like theſe publickly 
; poſted up, to notify a certain kind of work deter- 
mined, or two or three of theſe repreſentations put 
together, in order to ſignify a certain number of 
months, preſented to the mind ſomething very 
different from what they offered to the eyes. The 
ſight of the lion intimated the ſultry heats of the 
£ ſummer. A maid, with a pair of ſcales in her 
 _ hand(a), characteriz d the harveſt and the equi- . 
nox; the end of the ſummer and the beginning 
of autumn. The ſight of a balance and of a ſcor- 
+ Pon mark'd out the duration of the two months 
that follow the autumnal equinox. We then ſenſi- 
© bly draw near the origine of writing, ſince theſe 
"figures, as our characters {tilt do, buſied the mind 
with things quite different from what the eyes ſaw. 
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„ (a), It is, nd; time as yet to J Aﬀttzis of Juſtice, 
book into it for the origin of 3 
V. The 
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V. 
The eſtabliſhment of repreſentative feaſts. 


ALL nations have been and ſtill are uſed to 
erpetuate both their gratitude and the memory 
of notable and important events, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſome feafts, and even to accompany theſe 
ſolemnities with the repreſentation of what had 
been the occaſion of them. The proofs or the 
examples of theſe repreſentative ceremonies offer 
themſelves to us on every ſide, even without being 
look'd for: and no one is ignorant what a hard taſk 
councils and our holieſt biſhops have had to mo- 
derate the exceſs of them amongſt us. It is then 
very natural to think, that the firſt men, at ſome 
of their feaſts, were certain to repreſent the diſmal 
{tate they had been in after the flood. And indeed 
we find a ſolemnity of general uſe throughout the 
Eaſt, whence it afterwards made its way to the 
utmoſt bounds of the Weſt, the name and every 
particular of which had a palpable relation to the 
effects and conſequences of the flood. The whole 
face of the earth had been alter'd by the fracture 
of the reſervoirs of the ſea, and by the till then 
unknown alternation of ſeaſons. The fruitfulneſs 
of the earth, heretofore as conſtant as the unifor- 
mity of the air, became then conſiderably inter- 
rupted. Men were oblig*d to have recourſe to the 
ule of tapers, and eſpecially of reſinous woods, both 
to light their long nights, and ſhelter themſelves 


againſt the injuries of winter and the winds. In 


ſhort, the prodigious increaſe of wild- beaſts in the 
woods, wherewith the earth had been over-ſpread 


during the abode of men in Chaldea, obliged rhem, 
when once they came to diſperſe, to be conſtantly 


armed 


N * 
4 
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armed to give them chaſe, or even to go and The Sv u- 
attack them in their lurking places. We ſhall; rr 
therefore, find in the remoteſt antiquity a feaſt, “ Pe 
the chief particulars of which are perfectly well 


connected with theſe three circumſtances. They 
firſt began with bemoaning the loſs of the former 
plenty. Secondly, they carried burning torches 
on thoſe occaſions. Thirdly, after the ſacrifices and 
the publick repaſt, their ſadneſs was turned into 
joy. They thanked God for having reſtored to 
men the ſupports of life, and they concluded the 


feaſt with the repreſentation of a hunting; running 


hither and thither with a pike or a javelin in their 
hands, and having on their clothes, or even on 
their faces, a few drops of the victim's blood; that 
they might appear to have had a ſhare 1n the dan- 
ger, and in the purſuit of the animals. Theſe 
feaſts afterwards degenerated into horrid licenti- 
vuſneſs ; but they were innocent in their firſt inſti- 
tution. God was the object of theſe ceremonies 
as well as of all others; and the cries then ſent up 
to him, in bewailing the miſeries of mankind, 
cauſed theſe feaſts to be called Baccoth, which 
ſignifies nothing more than lamentations (a). This 
will afterwards lead us to the feaſts of Bacchus; 
but theſe feaſts and their names are of far anci- 
enter date than the beginning of the worſhip of 
that ridiculous detty, 


(a) Beke fignifies cries in wimus is Bakinou. The Bac- 
the Hebraic and the Phenician chants ſignify lamenting men 
language. In the 137th Pſal. and the women who lament 
Suber flumina Babylonts: Illic the death of Adonis in Eze- 
ſedimus & flevimus. The ori- kiel are called Bacchants, me- 
ginal word anlive ring to e. baccoth, 
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18 The HIS TOR N 
The Po k- 8 


TICAL 


HEAVEN. VI. 
The moſt uſual Symbols. The love of Allegories. 


I T was found very convenient, to expoſe in 
publick a ſmall figure or a ſingle letter, at ſight to 
inform a vaſt multitude of people of the exact time 
when certain general works were to be begun in 
common, and when ſome certain feaſts were to be 
celebrated. The uſe of theſe figures appeared fo 
convenient, that they by degrees extended it to 
more things than the order of the kalendar. Seve- 
ral ſymbols fit to inform the people of certain truths, 
or to remind men of them by a certain analogy or 
relation of reſemblance between the figure and the 
thing they had a mind to have underſtood, were 

The fire, deviſed. For inſtance, one of the moſt ancient 
en ſymbols, ſince it is become univerſal, is the fire 
which was perpetually kept in the place where aſ- 
ſemblies of the people were held. Nothing was 

fitter to give them a lively idea of the power, the 

beauty, the purity, and the eternity of the being 

they came thither to worſhip. This magnificent 


V lhae ſymbol was in ule throughout the Eaſt. The Per- 


de religion. ſians “ looked upon it as the moſt perfect emblem 
Fj. _ of divinity. Zoroaſter did not introduce the uſe of 
ere cu it under Darius Hiſtaſpes; but from new views he 
flems of TY | | 
Zoroafier Added a great deal to a practice eſtabliſhed long 
under Da- before him. The Prytanza of the Greeks were foc; 


ris Hitz perpetually lighted. . The Veſta of the Hetrurians, 


es." Br 


7... ig the Sabines and the Romans, was no other (a). 
fe The fame uſage was found again in Peru, and in 


Fewws. ſome other parts of America T. Moſes preſerved 
+ See The 


manners of (a) Nec tu aliud V. am niſi vivam inlelligere Hammam. 
the ſavages 


of Fath r han Faſt. 
| the 


E Atiteam. 
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the uſe of the perpetual fire in the holy place among Ve 


the ceremonies, the choice and particular account 75 of bY 

of which he fixed and preſcribed to the Iſraclites. 30 18. 

And the ſame expreſſive and noble ſymbol, and ſo 

little capable of leading the people into errors, even 

now ſubſiſts in all our temples. 
This method of ſaying or ſhewing one thing to The ori- 

intimate ſeveral others, is what introduced among gin? of 

the eaſtern nations the taſte of allegories. They Aegories. 

preſerved for a long while the method of teaching 

every thing under ſymbols, fit by a myſterious out- 

ide to ſtir up curiofity, which was afterwards re- 

compenſed by the ſatisfaction of having diſcovered 

the truths which theſe ſymbols concealed. Pytha- 

goras, who had travelled among the eaſtern nations, 

thence brought that method back to Italy. Our 

Saviour himſelf very often made uſe of it to keep 

truth hidden from all indifferent minds, and to ex- 

cite thoſe who tenderly loved that truth, to intreat 

him to clear it to them. 


VII. 


75 he origine of the _ſpmbolical Writing , the 
Foy tians. The Labyrinth. 


THE fon of Cham, whom the holy ſcripture 
calls Mizraim (4), and whom prophane hiſtortes 


call 


(4) That name which is a the Patriarchs are not ſo much 
dual, and many others which the proper names which they 
are plurals, as Cethim, Doda- went by during their lives, as 
nim, Lucem, are -properly they are ſurnames that were 
names of nations. Why then given them after their death, 
does Scripture give the ſame to in order to preſerve the me- 
the Patriarchs themſelves? I mory of their hiltory, by. a 
believe I can on good grounds fingle word fit to characterize 


day, that moſt of the names of what was moſt important in 
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TICAL 
Heaven, 


* 


The HISTORY 


call Menes, is the firſt king who by wiſe laws g0- 
verned and ordered the colony which Cham had 
eſtabliſhed in Egypt. Thot, who was, they ſay, the 
miniſter or the counſellor of Menes,andafterwards his 
ſucceſſor, or ſome Egyptian of note not very diſtant 
from the time of the flood, among other import- 
ant ſervices which he did to all Egypt, deviſed and 
ingraved on ſtone a multitude of new fymbols relat- 
ing to the peculiar wants of the country, and fit to 
let all the people into the knowledge of the com- 
mon regulations: Which cauſed Thot to be looked 
upon as the inventor of the ſymbolical writing, 
though the method he uſed to make himſelf under- 
ſtood, was but an extenſion or an imitation of the 
figures of the zodiack, and perhaps of ſome others 
invented even before the diſperſion. Very poſſibly 
Thot or Taaut may be but an imaginary perſon who 
never exiſted. This word, which as well as that 
of Anubis, ſeems to ſignify a dog, was the name 
given to the dog-ſtar, for reaſons which we ſhall 
very ſoon unfold. This ſymbolical dog giving the 
Egyptiansthe moſt important of advices, and ſerving 
to regulate the order of feaſts, was afterwards looked 
upon as the name of the inventor of the Egyptian 
polity. But let the exiſtence of Thot be what it 
will; the inventor of the Egyptian characters did 


it. Thus it is, that one of the name of Ludim, which 


them is ſurnamed Heber, the 


man on th other fide, becauſe in 


his time the wholz of mankind 
was as yet on tie other fide 
Euphrates. On the contrary, 
his ſon Phaleg has had that ſur- 
name, which ſignifies diſper- 
Hon, to point out the ſepara- 
tion of Noah's family, till then 
wholly contained in Chaldea. 


For a like reaſon, they gave 


* 


ſignifies finuoſiti's, turnings 
and windings, to one of Shem's 
children, and to one cf the off- 
ſpring of Cham; to the firit, 
becauſe he eſtabliſhed a colony 
on the winding banks of the 
Meander ; and to the other, 
becauſe he ſettled his own in 
Ethiopia, towards the great 
turnings of the Nile. 


certainly 


i 
1 
7 
4 
1 


and wine, paſſed from Chaldea, that is, from the 
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certainly live very ſoon after the diſperſion 3 and _ e 


this remark is for the preſent ſufficient. Whoever 2 
then he may have been, what concerns us here is 320 18. | 
to underſtand the meaning of his writing, at leaſt as 
to the characters that were of more frequent ule. 
Let us be tranſported into Egypt: Let us place 
ourſelves in the times next to the confuſion of lan- 
guages: and if we are deſirous to underſtand what 
they intended to intimate to the Egyptians in the 
figures perpetually expoſed before their eyes, let us 
be firſt informed of the principal objects of their 
belief; let us be previouſly acquainted with their 
principal cuſtoms, and their molt preſſing wants. 
Thoſe of Noah's poſterity who ſettled in Egypt 
had then the ſame cuſtoms and the ſame religion 
as all other families had. They worſhipped the 
Creator. They aſſembled and met together at the 
new moon, publickly to glorify him for his boun- 
ties and wonderful providence, which every day 
renews the proviſions neceſſary to man. They eat 
together after the prayers and the offerings. They 
profeſſed an expectation of the reſurrection of the 
body and a betrer lite to come, in which they ſhould 
receive the reward of the juſtice they had practiſed 
in this. In conſequence of this perſuaſion, the 
Egyptians uſed with reſpect the dead bodies, which 
they knew were deſigned by God one day to riſe 
from the duſt, and to paſs into another ſtate. On 
this is founded that reverence for the dead, which, 
together with the ſacrifice and the offering of bread 


cradle of all nations, to the world in general. For 
though a deep darkneſs was caſt upon and a great 
alteration made in the motives of this practice, by 
acceſſory notions and by the variety of education; 
funeral honours are in themſelves of univerſal uſe, 


and proceed from one common ſource. 
C. 3 But 
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De Por- But the peculiar diſpoſition of the country of 
He, vr. the Egyptians, which the Nile every year overflows 
EAVEN. 

towards the middle of the ſummer, obliged that 

Circum- people to uſe greater cautions than were neceſſary 
| ſtances in other places, to prevent the ſpeedy deſtruction 
5 of their fathers tombs. They endeavoured to pre- 
nb pt ſerve theſe monuments from damage, and even the 
dead bodies themſclves from corruption. For this 

purpole it was that they imbalmed them, and after 

having wrapt them up tight in bandages dipped in 
aromatick efJences, they "moſt commonly interred 

lit + See My, them in vaults F skiltully cut in the bottom of a 
il De Mail- rock, or of a ſandy ſtone which is found under the 
4% d:/cri-ſands in the plains of Egypt, ſometimes in maſſes 
20 5 of ſtones and bricks iinpenctrable by water, or even 
* placed higher than the water. The cautions they 

eck; eſpecially to render the tombs of their kings 

more lalting, have preſerved many of them to our 

very days. They kept the ſurfaces of theſe monu- 

| ments inclined one upon another ihclving z which 
| formed pyramids, fit both to attract the e eyes by a 
| majeſtical ſtructure, and to reſiſt the injuries of | 
| time, by an immoveable ſolidity. But then they 
It are the only work of thele ſo very remote ages that 
| have continued to ours. The antiquity of them is 
[ no-where diſputed; and among the characters deli- 
neated on the faces of many of theſe buildings, we 
very commonly find the figures of the ram, the 
bull, the kids, the crab, the lion, the maid, the 
balance, the ſcorpion, and of the other celeſtial 
ſigns. Some of them are found abridged, and un- 
der the ſame form which aſtronomers now actually 
give them. We have, beſides, obſerved, that the 
lign Virgo, or that of harveſt, did not at all agree 
with the time when the! Egyptians gather their crops; 
winch ſhews that the firlt inhabitants of Egypt had 
received or Prev ved, but not invented, the names 
N20 
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— 


of the zodiacal figures. We ſee likewiſe from * ori- 

what has been juſt ſaid, that the ſame reaſon which r lag 
obliged them to keep their towns and cities very 11021 

high and upon terraſſes, is what ingaged them to War- 

imbalm their dead, and to place their tombs in ix. | 
that manner, or to keep them fo perfectly incloſed TT 
in live rocks, that they might be inacceſſible to the | 
wet. Their firſt intention was to preſerve the whole 
as much as poſſible : but they are the inventors nei- 
ther of the houſes and tombs, nor of the honours 


| paid to the dead or of the ſacrifices. It is not from 


them we have received the publick worſhip, the 
regular return of feaſts, the offering of bread and 
wine, and the expectation of a better ſtate to come. 
Religion is evidently more ancient than the Egyp- 
tians. The founders of that colony neither invented 
the zodiack or the firſt ſymbols. But it is to the 
peculiar need the Egyptians ſtood in of aſtronomy, 
that we are indebted for the progreſs and the regu- 
lar form which painting and writing afterwards aſ- 
ſumed. 

Cham, and thoſe of his children who came The work 
to inhabit the banks of the Nile and the whole of the 
lower Egypt, firſt there tried to cultivate the kung 
earth, according to the order of the year, and in 
the manner uſed in other countries. The earth 
being extremely ſandy and dry, they thovght it 
but little fit to yield corn; they ſowed barley and 
vegetables in the ſpring, and with joy ſaw their 
fields quickly covered all over with verdue. The 
cars of their corn ſpringing up on all parts forcboded 


and from the month of April or May, there came 
from Ethiopia (a) a violent and peſtilential wind, 
(2) See Dapper and Mr. ing of Egypt, that it experi- 


De NMaillet. It is without foun- enced not the ſouth wind. n 
dation that Pliny ſaid, ſpeak- entit auſtios. I. 2. c. 45. 


C4: which 
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The Pot- which laid waſte their gardens, flatted and ſome- 
Fs es times wholly rooted up their barley. If they tried 
to repair their loſſes by a ſecond ploughing and 
ſowing, their hopes were again revived, by the 
almoſt infallible arrival of a northerly wind, which 
allayed the heats. All then ſeemed proſperous. 
| They depended upon a richer crop than that they 
il had loſt. But they no ſooner were ready to cut it | 
Ih down in the drieſt ſeaſon of the year, and without | 
the leaſt appearance of a rain, but their river 
| ſwelled to their great amazement : jt flowed | 
wit on a ſudden over its banks, and took from them 
| thoſe proviſions which they thought themſelves 
if already ſure of. The waters continuing to riſe to 
Wn the heighth of twelve, fourteen, or even ſixteen | 
1161 cubits, covered all their plains, carried away 
| their cattle, and even the inhabitants themſelves, 
Wk The inundation laſted ten or eleven weeks, and 
hte oftentimes more. Thoſe who in time had taken 
their flight to higher grounds, or had contrived ta 
10 ſer their dwellings above the reach of the waters, |} 
WH had much ado to eſcape hunger, or wet, almoſt as |} 
; deſtructive as hunger itſelf. Tis true this over- 


tain a harveſt; ſince the ſummer, the only time 
proper for it, {til brought upon them the ſtorm, 
the drought, and the inundation. Cham, tired 
1 with theſe diſappointments, quitted both the lower 
and the middle Egypt, and retired to the higher, 
„ | where he thought he could eaſily ſecure himſelf by 
0 the mountains on its borders. He there founded 
. the city of Thebes, originally called Ammon-no, 
. Am mon's abode. But many of his children, not 
| | having it in their power to forſake the lower 


l 
1 
al Egypt, 


Wh 
ill flowing left behind it on the land a kind of mud 
0 which improved it. But the Egyptians knew not 
[| i as yet how to make their uſe of this; and they did 
vn | not think it could ever be poſſible for them to ob- 
i 
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Egypt, which after the retiring of the waters, was 7 5 | 
throughout the remaining part of the year, like a pines 25 
beautiful garden and a delightful place to dwell in, 11041 
tried to fortify themſelves beforehand againſt the WR Ir- 
return of the waters, of which they ſoon came 1x6. 
to know the regular increaſe and diminution. Ex- 22 
perience taught them how to diſtinguiſh the ſigns 
that were the forerunners of the inundation, in order 
to take proper meaſures when they ſhould be obli- 
ged to fly, and eſpecially to ſow afterwards fo cri- 
tically, that they might ſtil] have time enough to 
gather their crop, before the coming of the wa- 
ters and violent winds. . 
| They obſerved from one year to another, that 
the overflowing was always preceded by an Ete- The ſigns 
ſian (a) wind, which blowing from north to ſouth, 5 
about the time of the paſſage of the ſun under the andation. 
ſtars of the crab, drove the vapours towards the | 
ſouth, and gathered them in the middle of the 
country (Y) whence the Nile came; which there 
cauſed plentiful rains, ſwelled the water of the river, 
and afterwards brought on an inundation all over 
Egypt, without having had the leaſt rain there. 
They did not perhaps conceive that chain of effects 
in the manner juſt repreſented : but, without hold- 
ing a needleſs argument on the cauſes and the pro- 
duction of the effect, they obſerved that the blow- 
ing of the north wind was always followed by the 
 mundation, and that the overflowing was more or 
leſs conſiderable according to the ſtrength and du- 
ration of this wind, which were not the ſame from 
pne year to another, This wind, which was be- 
come the infallible. ſign of the riſing of the waters, 
ſoon became a rule to the inhabitants. 


2 


(a) Annual, or that comes | () Ethiopia, now Nubia 
every year, and Abyflinia, | 


But 


. . —˙ 
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The Pok- But they wanted a certain method of exactly 
Haven. Knowing the moment when they ſhould have al 
AVEN. 

their proviſions ready and their terraſſes well raiſed, 
in order to repair thither with their herds and flocks. 
The moon afforded them no manner of aſſiſtance, 
as to ruling their conduct in that refpect. They 
then had recourſe to the ſtars, whoſe motion is uni- 
form from year to year. 

The flowing of the river beyond its banks hap- 
pened ſome days ſooner or later, when the fun was 
under the ſtars of the Lion. In the morning the 

| firſt ſtars of Cancer being thirty degrees and more 
Wit remote from the ſun placed under Leo, begin to 
fe diſingage themſelves from its rays. But being very 
ſmall, they are ſcarcely perceived. Wherefore | 
they were little fit to ſerve the people for a rule. 
Near theſe ſtars, though pretty tar from the band 
of the zodiack, and a few weeks after their rifing, 
1 they ſce in the morning one of the moſt brilliant, 
Mb: - if not the brighteſt and biggeſt ſtar of the whole 
heaven, aſcending the horizon. It appeared a lit- 
tle before the riſing of the ſun, which had rendered 
it almoſt inviſible for a month or two before. The 
Egyptians then pitched upon the riſing of this ma- 
gnificent ftar at the approach of the day, as the 
infallible ſign of the ſun's paſſing uuder the ſtars of 
Leo, and of the beginning of the inundation. That 
ſtar became the publick mark, on which every one 
was to keep a watchful eye, to prepare his ſtore of 
proviſions, and not to mils the inſtant of retiring 
to the higher grounds. As it was ſeen but a very 
little time W the horizon, towards the dawning 
of the Aurora, which becoming every inſtant clearer, 
ſoon made it diſappear; that ſtar ſeemed to ſhew 
itſelf to the Egyptians, merely to warn. them of the 
overfowing, which. followed its riſing not much 
alter. Jt then did, with regard to every family, 
what 
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what a faithful dog does, Who warns the whole 7 ori- 
houſe of the approach of thieves, They then gave 5. 8 8 we 
that ſtar two names having a very natural relation 1e 
to the helps they borrowed therefrom. It warned WR IT- 
them of the danger; wherefore they called it the 1x6. 
dog, or the barker, the monitor, in Egyptian Anu- 
bis, in Phenician Hannobeach. Which, by the by, 
ſnews the analogy that was between theſe two lan- 
guages, notwithſtanding the diveriity of pronunci- 
ation, which made them appear quite different. 
Even now we call it the Dog-ſtar, which is till 
but the ſame name. The danger which it warned 
the Egyptians of, was the ſudden overflowing of 
the Nile. For this reaſon the people was always 
mindful of the time when that ſtar diſingaged itſelf 
from the rays of the ſun, and in the morning 

on. The infallible connexion 
which was between the riſing of the ſtar and the 
riſing of the river beyond its banks, determined 
the people to call it more commonly the Nile-ſtar, 
or barely the Nile (a) 

The inhabitants retiring into their towns, on 
the warnings of the northern wind and the dog- 
ſtar, remained idle for two months or better, till 
the waters were perfectly drained. The happy ex- 
periment they had made oi ſowing in Autumn, that 
1s, during their winter, and of reaping in March, 


1124 


(a) In Egyptian and in 
Heb:ew Sihor, in Greek 5-- 
ei, in Latin Sirius. The 
Hebrews, who had learned in 
Egypt the ancient name of that 


of Sothis or Thotes, whom 
they think to have been the 
firſt author of theſe obſerva- 
tions; and ſometimes that of 
Iſis, becauſe the great feaſt that 


river, give it no other name 
than Sihor, and it is alſo the 


vulgar name of the Dog-ftar, 


The Egyptians gave it beſides, 


but in later times, the name 


began the year, and which they 


called Iſis s feaſt, was in the be- 


ginniag always attended by 
the riling of the dog ſtar. 


made 
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Husbandman had almoſt nothing to do after the 
retiring of the waters. Therefore, the prudence 
of the Egyptians, before the overflowing, chiefly 
conſiſted in obſerving the termination of the vernal 
winds, the return of the northerly which began 
with the ſummer, and at laſt the riſing of the 
dog-ſtar, which circumſtance was to them the moſt 
remarkable point of the heaven, During their in- 
action, and after the riſing of the river beyond its 
banks, their prudence amounted to no more than 
obſerving the return of the ſoutherly winds, more 
moderate than thoſe of the ſpring, and which faci- 
litated the lowing of. the river towards the Medi- 
terranean, by the conformity of their blowing with 
its direction, which is from ſouth to north (a): 

Again, it conſiſted in meaſuring with a pole the 
depth of the river; in judging thence whether they 
were to ſow thick or thin, according to the greater 
or leſſer quantity of mud, which was always pro- 
portioned to the degree of the increale ; in reſolving 
not to ſow at all, when the inundation being too 
ſmall, could not but leave the ſand of Egypt quite 
dry and without moiſture, or when it being too 
conſiderable, it was to lye on the land till the be- 
ginning of December or January; in judĩciouſly 
varying and proportioning their conduct in the ſeve- 
ral cantons, to the unevenneſs and inequality of the 


ſoils; in ſhort, in diſcreetly regulating upon the 


{a )*Oſav 40 T0. ( ayoay vo- 
Tlos) 7 + ernoi or une o- 
ot, N. een es > Ailotiay 
40 „by, Lat ftoAvTwsot 785 


Toy Neiawy Co α UE ug 


ui a ppi u, &c Si ( Aatus 
euftrint ) vincant Eteſiae a qui- 


bus verſus Aithiitiam nubes pel- 
ſuntur, probibcantque imbres de- 
cidere quibus Nilus augetur, &c. 
Plutarch. de Iſid. & Oſir See 
likewiſe Mr. De Maillet's de- 
ſcription of Egypt, letter the 
ninth. 


elevation 
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elevation of the water, the preparatives for the moſt De ori- 
gine of the 


SYMBO- . 


The ſame neceiſity which rendered the Egyp- rica 
tians obſervers, and in ſome ſort aſtronomers, made W xtr- 
The inſpection of ix. 


important work of the whole year (a). 


them alſo painters and writers. 
the heaven had taught them at laſt how to rule 
their tillage, otherwiſe ſo ſtrangely croſſed by that 
diſpoſition which was peculiar to Egypt, and which 
they had ſeen no where elſe. Their uſual method 
of ſtyling the Barker that ſtar which came to warn 
them in time, and of giving other the like fymbo- 
lick names to the objects that ſerved them as rules, 
moſt naturally led them. to delineate in a rude 
manner the figures of theſe ſymbols, in order to in- 
form the whole nation of the works in common to 
be done, and of the annual events with regard to 
which it was dangerous to miſreckon. 

The conveniency of theſe marks cauſed them to 
be multiplied 3 and all the parts of the heaven, of 
the air, and of husbandry, that were of the greateſt 
concern to them, or the knowledge of which it was 


neceſſary to fix, were ſoon expreſſed by characters 


that had a ſenſible analogy with them, and chiefly 
by figures of animals, becauſe they were beſt known, 


and the eaſieſt to delineate. 


Thotes or Thot, one 


(a) Auftus—— menſure 
notis deprehendun ur. Tuſtum 
incrementum eſt cubitorum XVI. 
Minores aque non omnia rigant ; 
ampliores detinent, tardius re- 
cedendo, He ſerendi te v pora 
abſumunt ſolo madente ; ills non 
dant, ſitiente. Utrumque reputat 
provincia. In XII. cubitis fa- 
mem ſentit. In XII. etiamnum 
eſurit. XIV. cubita hilaritatem 
afferunt, XV. ſe-uritatem XI. 


1 


of the ancienteſt inhabi- 


delicias. Plin. I. 5. c. g. It ſeems 
from the remarks of Mr. De 
Maillet Conſul in Cairo, in his 
deſcription of Egypt, that the 
ancient cubit of Egypt was 
longer than ours: which re- 
mark will be ſufficient to re- 
concile, without longer diſ- 
ſertations, the ancient mea- 
ſurement of the Nile with the 
modern. | 


tants | 


The RIS TON 


The Por. tants of Egypt, and perhaps the ſon of Cham, or 


one of the primitive Egyptians, to whom the name 
Thot was afterwards given, deviſed as many ſym- 
bols eaſy to be underſtood and retained, as there 
were rules to be obſerved not to miſs the critical 
moment of the retreat, or the manner of regulating 
their ſowing according to the degree ot the over- 
flowing. And as the eſtimation of either the dura- 
tion of the Eteſian wind or of the depth of the Nile, 
had it been left to the judgment of private perſons, 
could not but have become very uncertain; he 
formed a company of people ſolely taken up with 
the care of this particular. He delineated for them 
on ſtone ſuch characters as were fit to expreſs the 
ſeveral circumſtances that might vary from one 
year to another, in order to enable them to inform 
the people in a ſhort and uniform manner, of what 
ſhould from time to time be done. 

Such is the original of the ſacerdotal order fo 
ancient in Egypt, "the chief functions of which al- 
ways were the ſtudy of the heavens and the inſpec- 
tion of the motions of the air. Such is the origine 
of the famous tower where that company was lod- 
ged, and where the characters of the ſeveral works 
and the ſymbols of the publick regulations were 
carefully delineated. Which ſymbols appeared in 
time very myſterious, when the meaning of them 
was forgot. That tower, on the ſtructure of which 
they have ſince been very critical, was at that time, 
without any affectation or myſtery, called the La- 
byrinth, that is, the tower (a ). 


(2) RIVA Biranta, Tow- ne labyranta, 25 towers 
er, with the article or affix, | the TOR: 
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VIII. 


A particular account of the Egyptian ſombols. 


NOW, if we would in a reaſonable manner The Sy u- 
unriddle ſome of the moſt uſual of the Egyptian Bor ir 
ſymbols ;3 we ought not, methinks, to look for hgh 
the interpretation of them either among the notions 
of the divine Plato, or in the doctrine of the genii 
of Porphyry or Jamblichus, or in the metaphyſicks 

of ſome modern philoſopher. Let us rather con- 
ſult the wants of the Egyptian colony, Ir is there 
we are naturally to look for the meaning of the 
figures which were expoſed to the eyes of the whole 
nation aſſembled. 

We juit now ſaw, that the agriculture of the The ſym- 
Egyptians and their ſubſiſtance thereon depending, bols of the 
were ſtrictly connected with the obſervation firſt of Vinds. 
the blowing of winds ; ſecondly, of the rifing of 
the dog-ſtar ; thirdly, of the increaſings of the in- 
undation. It is on theſe three circumſtances then, 
and not on an unintelligible ſyſtem of metaphy- 
ſicks, that the college of the prieſts or of the aſtro- 
nomers muſt endeavour to fix the attention of the 
people, and for want of which Egypt muſt be de- 


make pictures of the winds ; how diſtinguiſh the 
northern from the ſouthern ? how ſhall they ſhew 
things of themſelves inviſible ? 

The birds, on account of the ſwiftneſs with which 
they croſs the air, are the moſt natural image of 
the wind. The wings of the wind in ſcripture ** Phal.18, 
ſignifies the rapidity of their paſſage, and the 11. & 
ſpeedineſs of the ſervices they render to the Creaq- 3 
tor. As there are among birds ſome who in cer- 
rain ſeaſons reſort to cold countries, and others who 


Tepair 
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The Por- repair either to hot or temperate climates, and al! 

e v. Of them have a method of living peculiar to their in- 
dividual kinds; they were not contented with pitch- 
ing upon birds in general, to make them the ſyrn- 
bol of the wind. But they diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral 
winds which cannot be painted, by repreſenting 
each of them ſingly and in a diſtinct manner, by 
the figure of ſuch birds as had ſome peculiar rela- 
tion and analogy to theſe winds, 

I ſhall not tell you what winds were marked out 
by the raven, the Ibis, which is a kind of ſtork, 
the Numidian hen, and by other birds ſo often ſeen 

on the Egyptian monuments. We are not ſuffici- 
ently acquainted with the circumſtances in which 
the Egyptians then were, to undertake the clearing 
ef all their ſymbols. But the explication of a few 
of them will be ſufficient to make the reader ſen- 
ſible, that the others, which we do not at preſent 
underſtand, were invented in the ſame taſte. 
The hawk and the whoop were the names and 
the ſymbolical figures given the two winds, the 
return whereof the Egyptians were moſt concerned 
to obſerve. The hawk ſignified the Eteſian nor- 
therly wind, which drives the vapours towards the 
ſouth, and which covering Ethiopia with thick 
clouds, there reſolves them into rains, and makes 
the Nile {well all along its courſe. The whoop, on 
the contrary, ſignified the ſoutherly wind which 
promoted the draining of the waters, and the return 
of which proclaimed the meaſuring of the lands and 
the time of fowing. Burt I ſhall not be believed 
on my own word. e muſt here produce ſome ana- 
logy and ſome peculiar reſemblance, between a 
hawk and a northerly, a whoop and a ſoutherly 


wind. 


_ Naturaliſts obſerve, that the hawk delights in 


hawk, 


Gr the Res: * north; but that at the return of mild 8 


ſian wind. 
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Huppe . Rio. , Lannonce dine fete ꝑ c obtencr tel ou tel 
cours d atr- 


nature, and to good purpoſe has regulated the 


him, by thy wiſdom ſhake her old feathers, to get 
rid of them, and ſtretch her wings towards the 
| fouth(a)? This bird then, on account of the direc- 
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and when ſhe caſts her feathers, ſhe makes ſouth- De Sx u- 
ward with her wings ſpread, and looks towards s,? r 
the place whence a warm air comes, which may aſſiſt . 
the falling of her own feathers, and reſtore her the —__—_—_ 
beauties of youth. . In times of the remoteſt anti- 
quity, and even before Moſes, the Arabians, who 
were the neighbours and allies of the Egyptians, 
had an idea of the hawk in all reſpects like that 
which naturaliſts give us of the ſame. In the con- 
verſation which God had with Job, and in which 
he ſhews, that it is not man but the Creator, who, 


by a ſpecial providence, has varied all the parts of 


inclinations of animals: Does the hawk, ſays he to 


tion of its flight at the return of the heats, was the 
molt natural emblem of the annual wind, which 
blows from north to ſouth about the ſummer ſolſtice, 
and which on account of the effects of this direction 
was of ſo great importance to the Egyptians. 
The whoop on the contrary makes her way from Tre 
ſouth to north. She lives upon the ſmall worms, 3 "gg 
an infinite number * of which are hatched in the u. 
mud of the Nile. A multitude of all kinds of * Ses Dia: 
gnats, blue flies, and other inſets, which prin- Sic. Bib- 
cipally ſeek out for ſtandipg waters, and of courſe Lor. lb. t. 
for thoſe of the ſpreading Nile, where to lay their 
eggs, which thrive no where better than in the 
mud heated by the ſun after the return of the river 
into its banks. The whoop then comes with eagerneſs 
to all the places newly left by the water. It with 
much ſkill pitches upon the critical times and places, 


(a) Numguid per ſapientiam pardens alas ſuas ad auſtrum? 
tuam plumeſcit accipiter, ex- Job 39. 26. | 


D where 
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The Pot- where the new - born inſets eaſily ſupply her witl: 
He v xv, food, before the winged animal, lurking under the 
ſkin of the worm, and after arch under the co- 
vering of its chryſalis, quits that caſe to take 
its flight, and convey its ſpecies into other places. 

The whoop, invited by this bait, rakes her flight 
from Ethiopia into higher Egypt, and from thence 
towards Memphis, where the Nile divides. She. 
always follows the courſe of the Nile as it retires 
within its banks, quite down to the ſea. From this 
method of hers, ſhe was perfectly fit to characte- 
rize the direction of the fouth wind, which an- 
nounced the draining of the water ſo much deſired. 

So ſoon as the Egyptians ſaw the whoop come 
again, not the natural whoop, which was a thing 
of no Importance, but the figurative bird, the 
ſouthern wind, which imitates the motion of the 
whoop ; they got ready their corn ; they ſurveyed 
the lands, diſtinguiſhed the bounds of eſtates which 
the mud had confuſed, and immediately began 
ſowing, that they might not be prevented by the 
winds of April and May, which would deſtroy their 

too backward harveſt. 

Other ſubordinate ſymbols annexed, and placed 
like ſo many attributes over the head or within the 
claws of theſe birds, might ex preſs the varicties 
of the ſame winds, and give the people to under- 
itand what was or was not to be done, when the 
winds ſhould be ſtormy, dry, cold, ſcorching or 
over-moilt, 

The dog- The ſecond circumſtance, and that of the whole 

— or the ear on which the Egyptian nation was obliged to 

ring of Keep the moſt watehfül eye, was the riſin of the 
the ſtar P 8 

deirius. Nile- ſtar. It no ſooner diſengaged itſelf from the 

rays of the ſun, or appeared before dawn, but they 

were ſure that the ſun was advanced into the ſign 

Leo, and that che inundation would ſoon follow. 

The 
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The warning given by that ſtar being their moſt De Sx u- 
important concern, they from its riſing anciently Ye 
dated the beginning of their year (a), and the Whole xo. 
ſeries of their feaſts. Wherefore, inſtead of repre 
ſenting it under the form of a ſtar, which might 

not diitinguiſh it from another, they delineated it 

under the figure relative to its function and name. 

They called it the Barker, the Monitcr, the Star- Annbis, 
dog, the Door-keeper, the Star which opens or which;5. 2" 
ſhuts, cloſing one year as it were, and opening beach la- 
another. When they had a mind to expreſs thetrans, mo- 
renewal of the year beginning at the riſing of the oe; 
dog-ſtar ; they repreſented it under the form of a“ —_ 
door-keeper, eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed by the attribute 

of a key: or elſe they gave it two heads back to 

back ; the one of an old man, which marked the 
expiring ycar, and the other of a young one, 

which denoted the new. When the people were 

to be warned of the time of their retreat at 

the approach of the inundation; inftead of the 

two heads of a human figure, then they put on its 
ſhoulders the head of a dog. The attributes or 
ſubordinate ſymbols added thereto, were the expli- 

cation of the warnings it gave the whole family. 

It was in order to give o the Egyptians to underſtand, 

they were to ke with them a ſtore of proviſions ; 


then to repair with all ſpeed to their raiſed terraſſes, 


Cam; fadus d.cunt:; Momenia 


and there to remain quiet by the water: ſide, obſerv- 
ing the courſe of the air; that Anubis had on his 
arm a kettle or porridge- pot, wings on his feet, in 


His right hand or under his arm a large feather, and 


behind him a tortoile or a duck, both amphibious 


(a) XM Optiis principium an- autem tft 2 us ſothidis ortus. 
ni, non Aquarius, ut apud Ra- gue generationis mundi ducit 
manos, fed Cancer. Nam prope iuitium. Porphyr. de Nym- 
Cancrum 4ſ fothis quam Græci phar. antro. 
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The Pox- animals, which live on the earth and by the water- 
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All theſe very plain and intelligible informati- 
ons, were preceded by another no leſs neceſſary, 
viz. to point out to the people the height to be 
given their terraſſes, that they might be {ure of 
being raiſed above the higheſt inundation, with- 
out being at a needleſs expence in raiſing them too 
high. They for that purpoſe ſet up in every town 
a wall or a terminus of the requiſite height : and 
that the people might exactly know the line of 
level which was to ſerve them as a rule, it was 
ſhewed them by placing exactly on that line the 
figure of the ſphinx, which ever appeared ſo enig- 
matical and ſo myſterious to the Egyptians them- 
ſelves in after- times“, but the meaning of which 
now offers of 1ts own accord after what has been 
ſaid. This figure was compoſed of the head of 
a young woman and the body of a couching 
lion : which ſignified that they mul expect to re- 
main unactive on upper- grounds all the time of the 
inundation, and that it ſhould continue in its full 
ſtrength for two months at leaſt, that is, during 
the whole time which the ſun ſhould be in paſſing 
through the ſigns of the lion and the virgin. 
Which truth is atteſted by the accounts of © our 
modern travellers, who inform us, that the Nile 
gets within its banks again towards the end of 
September or a little after: in which they agree 
with Pliny, who places the re-entrince of the Nile 
under the ſign Libra, In toium autem revocatur 
intra ripas in Libra*. The figure of the ſphinx 
marked out by the exaCtnek; of its elevation, more- 
over, tne point of the exceeding or ſuper-abun- 
dance; ſo, that it the water riſing above that point 
ſhould happen to cover the whole or the greatet? 
part oi the figure, the Egyptians were warned not 
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to give themſelves the trouble of ſowing; becauſe 700 Sy M- 


the draining of the waters would infallibly be too; 


Wa IT- 


flow, to let them ſow their corn ſo as to reap in g. 


April. But what puts this explication beyond 
all doubt, is, that the very name of the ſphinx 
ſignifies nothing more than the ſper-abundancè (a). 

Every body will be ſenſible, that the ſphinx was 
a character and a ſign, not a monſter or any living 
creature. No one thinks of inquiring what the 
extraction or who the mother of the ſphinx was. 
It would likewiſe be only loſs of time to ſeek in 
antiquity, what the parents and country of Anubis 
were: it would be taking as needleſs a trouble, as 
if one ſhould with care inquire into the country 
and genealogy of the letter A, or the letter B. 

It may be obſerved by the by, that this is the 
origine of the cuſtom ſtill practiſed by our archi- 
tects, who are admirers or imitators of antiquity, 
of decorating the ſupporters of fome of their build- 
_ 1ngs, by laying the ſphinx upon them. 

The third circumftance, of the utmoſt importance 
to the Egyptian nation, was, the exact knowledge of 
the ſtate of the river. We may judge of it by 
the care which they now actually take at Grand 
Cairo, to meaſure the. degrees of the elevation of 
the water upon a column for that purpoſe appointed, 
and every day to have the new progreſs of it pub- 
liſhed by common criers, who proclaim the ſame 
in all quarters of the town. Pliny informs us by 
what I have already quoted of him, how careful 
they were in his time, to know the foregoing ſigns, 
the progreſs, and the concluſion of the inundation. 
That obligation huving be den from all antiquity the 


(a) YDW & phang redundantia, verb. 3: 10. Vir torcularia 


7 22: 11. K . Rep. 9.17. redundabant. 
Parafh. C 22 in Pro- 
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The Po E- fame, it is very natural to think, that the ſigns 
He Which were to inform the Fevprians of the juſt 
EAVEN 

depth of the water, were not neglected in the ſym- 
bolical writing, We find two of them, which 
have, methinks, a paipable analogy to the mica- 

ſure of the Nile, viz. the croſs ani the canopus. 
The =—_ They fir!t expreſſed the ſeveral increaſes of their 
on DX <a he ſwelling river, by a column marked with one, two 
the Nile. Or three lines in form of a croſs. More commonly, 
inſtead of a column which might be of uſe in a 
well into which the water came only at bottom, 
they in their writing made ule of a long pole ter- 
minated like a T, or croſſed either with one or 
two tranſverſe pieces, in the form o a croſs. To 
abridge theſe marks, they were often contented 
with one fingle T, or one ſmall croſs +. Which 
figure put upon a veſſel or elſewhe e, might ſig- 
nify tne common increaſe of the water. Two 
croſſes might mark out a more conſiderable inun- 
dation; and the croſs chained up, or confined with 
one link of a chain, probably ſignified the inun- 
dation ſubjected to certain rules, or the ſafety of 
Egypt procured by the regularity of obſervations 
and precautions. : 
The Ca- It was not enough that the prieſts or publick 
nopus. miniſters ſhould take care to obſcrve the exact 
meaſure of the progreſs of the water. The people 
were beſides to be made acquainted with it. 
And it ſeems ic was this they provided for, by 
publickly expoſing three or four veſſels or mea- 
ſures, which being pitchers of uncqual capacities, 
but well known to the peopie, without any pro- 
clamation or meſtengers, ſerved to ſhew them the 
three or four kinds of altitude, which made up the 
difference of the increafes of the Nile. Two things 
perſuade me that this is the meaning of theſe 
veſſels or big-bellied meaſures, fo comm. only round 
in 
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One is the name De Sr u- 
BOLICAL 
SH . WAIT 
The name cauop or canopus given that veſſel, g. 


in the Egyptian monuments. 
given them; the other the attribates annexed. 


is grounded on the uſe made of it. They painted 


the devaſtation made by the overflowing water un- 


der the figure of a dragon, of a crocodile, an 
hyppopotamus or a water monſter which they 

called Ob, and which they ſince called Py/bou. We 

always fee the word. Ob, or the enemy, which the 

ſacred writers call Ob when they have a mind to 

expreſs the ſuperſtitious and extravagant fancies of 

the heathens (a); I ſay, we always lee it rendered 

in the ancient tranſlations by the term Python “., Fas = 
When they had meaſured the exact height of the 5/57 
Enemy, that is, the degree of the depth of these Py:hc- 
water; they informed the people what it was, by , Oe. 
expoling a veſſel which probably contained as many 


pints as the depth of the water had fathoms or 


cubits : wherefore they gave that veſſel the name 
Canob, which ſigniſies the fathom of the dragon (b), 
the meaſure of the overflowing. 

1he ſeveral attributes which they annexed to 
this veſſel are no leſs ſignificant than its name, and 


now they do at Cairo, in order 


(a) VN Ob. Levit. 20: 27. 
to inform the reſt of Egypt. 


Ob, fignifies properly ſwelling, 


a riſing. They gave the over- 


flowed Nile that name, becauſe 


it laid all waſte by its ſwel- 


ling, &c. 


(5) From d Cane, a perch, 
a fathom, à rod or cane to 
meaſure, as it ie {zen in Eze- 


kiel e. 4: 5. Nun MD Kene 
Hlanmidadab, a cane to meaſure; 


and from M Ob, the dragon, 
Python, the enemy. It was 
at Memphis, that chey for- 
merly took thele meaſures, as 


D 4 


The. village near the ruins of 
that large town is ſtill called 
Manoph, and the neighbour- 
ing plain Mencphi, Which is 
viſibly the true name of Mem- 
phis, and ſiguiſies nothing but 
the meaſure of the dragon, or 
the meaſure of the overflowing. 
From : i392 Mana to meaſure, 
to caſt up; and from 218 Ob 
or OF, the dragon, or the river 
ſwelled. 


have 
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The Po x- have an evident relation to the ſtate of the river. 
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They often finiſh that vaſe at top by a man's 
head, which we ſhall afterwards obſerve to be the 
ſymbol of induſtry or of husbandry. They ſome- 
times made the feet of the figure come out at bot- 
tom of this veſſel. The arms and the whole body 
of the man or the ſymbol of country-works, were 
in a manner ingaged and fixed, in order to give 
the people to underſtand, that the ploughman had 


nothing to do ſo long as the waters continued upon | 


the plain. They ſometimes made the hands of the | 
figure to iſſue out of the vaſe, in one of which they 
put a hawk's feather, to mark out the ſtudy and 
obſervation of the winds, which was to be the chief 
buſineſs of the husbandman : becauſe he, according 


to the nature of the wind, either haſtened, deferred 


or totally omitted ſowing. The canopi are very 
commonly terminated by one or two croſſes, the 
meaning of which we have juſt now explained. The 


top of the vaſe is alſo oftentimes ſurmounted with 


ſeveral birds-heads, to ſignify and characteriſe the 
ſeveral winds which they knew, and which either 
aſſiſted or retarded the increaſe or the lowering of 
the waters. Sometimes they put upon the cano- 
pus the head of a dog, to ſignify the ſtate of the 
river at the time of the riſing of the dog-ſtar. At 
ano:her time they put thereon the head of a maid, 


to mark out the ſtate of the Nile under the ſign 


of the virgin, and at the approach of the drain- 
ing or retiring of the water. | 
All theſe "conjectures united ſeem to amount to 
a demonſtration. They are the more acceptable, 
becauſe connected one with another, and relative 
to the great concern of the colony. Let us then 
proceed in this eſſay of explications, ſince it begins 
to throw a glimpſe of light upon a ſubject hitherto 
very ohſpure; and the underſtanding of which 
would 


| 
| 
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would unravel many of the monuments of anti- Ye ru 
BOLICAL 


quity. WRIT- 


ING. 


IX. 


The ſequel of the Egyptian Symbols. 


WHOEVER the inventor of the firſt ſym- 
bols peculiar to Egypt may have been (a point 
which we are no way concerned nor perhaps any 
way capable of clearing) it is enough to know, 
that they were every where received with applauſe. 
The conveniency of that language, which rendered 
itſelf intelligible to the eyes, and in ſome ſenſe 
made animals and even ftones themſelves to ſpeak, 
by degrees rendered the uſe of it more common, 
They extended it to every thing. 

The ſymbolical writing ſoon ſerved for the in- 
formation of manners, as well as the regulations 
of husbandry. It was made uſe of to perpetuate 
among the people the knowledge of the moſt im- 
portant truths, and to inculcate their principal 
duties, The places where the Egyptians uſed to 
meet at the new moon, were ſoon filled with 
ſignificant figures, fit to recall to their minds an 
intelligence infinitely powerful, which preſides over 
every thing, which gives to man and animals their 
life, to plants their fruitfulneſs, and every day 
overſpreads the earth with new bounties; to an 
intelligence ſuperior to the ſun, the earth, and the 
induſtry of man; which gives to the ſun its heat 
and ſplendor, to the earth its fertility, and to the 
induſtry of man ſucceſs and the reward of her toils. 


The character of the Egyptian writing deſigned The Sun," 
to ſignify God, was, not indeed a flame or blaze, 7 


as was the general uſage of the Eaſt, but a circle, or © 


faber a ſun: an extremely plain ſymbol, and the 
fitteſt 


— 
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The Por fitteſt to repreſent to them the power and the uni- 

. verſal action and influence of the ſupreme being 
which gives life to all. 

The ſer- They added to the circle or the ſolar globe ſe- 

pent, the veral marks or attributes which ſerved to cha- 

1 of racteriſe ſo many different perfections. For inſtance, 

= in order to mark out that the ſupreme being 1s the 

author and preſerver of life, they annexed to the 

circle one or two ſerpents or cels. This animal 

was always among the Egyptians. as in other 

countries, the ſymbol of lite and health; not be- 

cauſe the ſerpent makes itſelf look; young again 

by every year caſting its old ſkin; but becauſe 

among moſt of the eaſtern nations, as the Pheni- 

cians, Hebrews, Arabizns, and others, with the 

language of whom that of Egypt had an affinity, 

the word heve or hava equally ſignifies the life, 

and a ſerpent. The name of him who is, the 


great name of God Jou or Jebova thence draws 


its etymology. Heve or the name of the com- 
mon mother of mankind comes likewiſe from the 
fame word. Life could not be painted; but it 
might be marked out by the figure of the animal 
which bears its name (a). 


The ba- To expreſs or point out the wonderful fecundity 


nane-tree,' of Providence, which every year ſupplics with plen- 


jymbol o 


zcundity . 


(a) It is 


that- the Latins made their 
rum, the life, and the ave, 


which is a with of good health. 


St. Clement of Alexandria, 
Cobortat. ad Gent. p. 11. edit. 
Oxon. obſeryes, that the word 


heva, which is known to ſig- 


nify the life, likewiſe ſignifies 


A FO: And it is barely on 


from the word 
Hawa, which ſignifies to live, 


tiful . nouriſhment both men and the animals that 


a double meaning of the word 
hevi or neva, that the metam- 
orphois of Cadmus and Her- 
mione ir to ſerpents is ground- 
od. Owid. Metam. They were 
the country of the Heveans. 
Macrobius has informed us that 
the ſerpent was the emblem of 


health, Salutis draco, ſpeaking 


of Eſculapius. 8 . E's. 
6. 20. 


ſerve 


„rr 
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ſerve them, they added to the ſymbolical circle, The Sy u- 
that is, to the characteriſtical mark of God, the d 10A 
figures of the moſt fruitful plants, and moſt com- 1. ; 
: monly two or three large leaves of the banane 
tree (a), nothing coming up to the fruitfulneſs of that 
; plant which is a ſort of prodigy. It eaſily grows 
in the country. The ſtalk of it riſes very high, 
and in a year becomes ſix inches or more in dia- 
meter in warm countries. From the middle of its 
N broad and long leaves riſes a branch divided into 
ſeveral knobs, out of each of which ifſue ten or 
| twelve of the fruit, as long as a middle-ſized cu- 
*cumer, and which contain a. rich, {ſmooth , nou- 
1 'riſhing, cool and {weet-taſted pulp. Of all theſe 
grapes collected on a ſingle branch is formed a 
cluſter or maſs of 150 or 200 of the fruit ?. After), Lemer?e 
harveſt, they cut the enormous leaves (b) and the * "i 
{ſtalks which dry up, and they feed the elephant 
wich them. This plant, which without any coſt 
| nouriſhes for ſeveral months together thouſands of 
inhabitants, and which always was the reſource of 
the people of Egypt, Ethiopia and India, deſerved 
indeed to be preferably pitched upon, for a ſym- 
bol of him Who gives both life and the ſupports 
of it. 
But that life and the abundance of the different 
foods which maintain it, all depend upon the diſ- 
poſitions of the air. It was neceſſary to intimate 
to the Egyptians, that it is God alone who governs 


| 
{ 
F 
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* 


| (2) That plant was anciently in the royal garden, where we 
called Muſa now Meouſe or muſt not be amazed at ſeeing 
Mons, See Proſp. Alpin. de it unfruitful and of a leſſer ſize, 
Plantis Ægypt. with the anno- the air of the climate not agree- 
: tations of Weſtlingius his com- ing with it. 

- mentator. See alſo Adam's fig- (5) Two ells long and two 
OR, letter gh of Mr. de Ma- feet broad. Mr. de Maillet. 
iet. That plant may be ſeen | 


the 
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The Pox- the air as its abſolute maſter; that it is from hi: | 
we are to expect ſalutary influences, and that h:. 


TICAL 
HEAVEN. ,. 


————— poſes at his pleaſure of general nature and th: 


ſeaſons. In order to paint the air, the vicifſitud:; 
and agitation of which every body feels though | 


be inviſible, they in their writing made uſe of the 
ſcarabeus or the wings of a fluttering inſect, the 
motions of which vary every inſtant. The wing; 
The ſcara-of the ſcarabeus or of the butterfly ſpread round 


beus, or 


ole ſymbolical circle, were an attribute fit to inti- 


ons of the earth, and the maſter of the ſeaſons. This 


truth was particularly neceſſary to a nation of hul- | 


bandmen. Wherefore the globe accompanied with 
the wings of the ſcarabeus or butterfly is found a: 
the 92 of moſt of the pictures relating to reli. 


Ar H. Sen 
kibed by, 
Pignorins. X. 
The ſymools of the year. The ſolar year. 
Ofrres. 


ALL mankind ſtanding in the greateſt need o: | 


regulating the order of their days, and of agreeing 
about the times when they were to meet together, 
to reſt or to work in common; the ſymbolical writ- 


ing was with regard to that point of moſt particular 


uſe, by the conveniency of ſome marks, which be- 


ing publickly expos d, proclaimed the feſtivals and 


the works in a Plain and uniform manner. 


The courſe of the year relates to three principal Þ 
objects. 1. To the courſe of the ſun: 2. To the | 


order of the f-aſts of each ſeaſon: 3. To the works 


in common to be done, Let us begin with the 
iymbols of the ſun, | 
T hat 
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mate, that he who rules the motions and changes 
of the air, is likewiſe the diſpenſer of the producti. 
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That ſtar, which, as it was the grandeſt object Te Sy u- 
in nature, had ſo juſtly been choſen for the 8 © ppt 
of the Almighty, had alſo its peculiar character or 1 
mark in the ſymbolical writing; and that figure 
related to the name given thereto. It was called 
Oſiris. This word, according to the moſt judi- The go- 
cious and moſt learned among the ancients (a), 281 * 
ſignified the inſpector, the coachman or the leader, ; 
[2 the king, the guide, the moderator of the ſtars, the 
ſoul of the world, the governor of nature. From 
the energy of the terms Sof which it was compoſed, 
it ſignified in general he government of the earth (b): 
which amounts to the ſame ſenſe : and it is becauſe 

they gave that name and function to the ſun, that 
it was expreſſed in their writing ſometimes by the 
figure of a man bearing a ſcepter, ſometimes by 
that of a coachman carrying a whip, or plainly by 
an eye. 
They were often contented with ſetting down 
the marks of his dignity, ſuch as a ſcepter fur- 
mounted by an eye *, or a ſcepter with a ſerpent Plutarch. 
twined round it, the ſymbol of life which the ſun id 
maintains, or barely the whip and the ſcepter uni- 

ted; ſometimes the royal cap of Oſiris on a throne 
Vith or without a ſcepter. Very commonly we find 

the figure of a coachman having a flower of the 
lote tree over his head, or even fitting on that 
flower, which is ſometimes cloſed and lometimes 


(a) Plutarch. de Za. & which is one of the Cabiri or 
| Ofirid. & Macrob. in fomn. great gods of Samothracia ori- 
Seip. Bb. x. c. 20. Dax & ginally coming from Egypt ; 

- princes, moderator luminum re- in the Cxiares of the Greele 
” liquarum, mens mundi, & tem- hiſtory ; and in the Aſſuerus of 
peratio. the Perſians. This name is of 
6) That word comes from a ſtructure like that of the word 
NN Ocbeſ erett, or Oq i Ochoſius, which ſignifies the 
fres, dominiam terre. We find government of God. 
| t again in that of Axieres, 


ſpread. 


— —— —ͤłc — —. 
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The PoE ſpread. The lote tree is a kind of nymphæa whic 


TICAL 
Heaven. 


grows in plenty on the banks of the Nile, and 
which, beſides the helps it was of to the Egyy. 
tians who made bread of its fruit (a), ſtill yields 
fine flower, which opens in the morning and ſhut; 
at night. 

Theſe varieties in the ſymbols, undoubtedly ſig 
nified ſeveral particulars of the day or of the year 
They perhaps meant the riſing ſun, the fun-et, 


the Aurora, the crepuſcule, cloudy weather, the 


ſultry or moderate heats. It is ſelf-evident that 


nothing was eaſier than to vary the meaning of the 
ſame ſymbol, by the addition or ſuppreſſion of : |; 


ſingle part. But as this writing was afterward: 
groſsly miſuſed, and the ſenſe of it totally per- 


verted, (a truth the proof of which ſhall ſoon be dil. 


played) it would perhaps be but a loſs both of labau þ 


and time, or even a raſn undertaking, to pretend 


to explain every minute particular of theſe ſymbols 
in the Egyptian monuments ſtill ſubſiſting; fer 
inſtance in Iſis's table : becauſe ſymbols are united 


there according to the ſyſtems of later times, no: 
according to their primitive purport or meaning, 
which was loſt; for this governor merely figu- 
rative has then been taken for a man who lived 
dn the earth, and miſtaken for a god in the writ- 


ings ſtill extant on monuments, 


Jam very apt to think, that the governor or 


the Oſiris with his whip, more particularly related 
to the daily revolution, the motion whereof is more 


ſenſible, and thar it ſignified when with its ſcepter, 
the duration of a thlar year; it being this annual 


/ a) 88 in his Fu- whoſe * is of a carnation 
terpe, num. 54. beſides this colour, and the fruit quite dit 
firſt kind of Lotus whoſe flower ferent fro. n that of the firſt. 
is white, mentions a ſecond 


revolution 


* 5 | a 
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revolution of che ſun, that governs every thing in The Sy u- 

ane. BOLICAL 

| | WRIT- 
They made of of the Bene of an Oſiris or a . 

ſn, (for it is ſtill the ſame thing) to ſignify cer- 

tain regular returns Which were only annual. But Naviga- 

then they changed the attribute of che figure. For tion. 

inſtance, the Phenicians and others every year 
landed at the iſtand of Pharos, thence to fetch 

flax, ox-hides, the oils of Sais, vegetables, corn, 

and proviſions of all kinds. The annual return 

of the fleet was repreſented by an Oſiris carried on 

a winged horſe, the ſymbol of ſhips and their fails, 

or by an Oſiris, in the hand of which they put, 

not indeed a ſcepter, but a mariner's inſtrument, The tri- 

| a harpoon which they uſe at ſea to ſpear the large dent. 

fiſhes they meet with. And as corn was above 

all the commodity which occaſioned theſe annual 

viſits, when the Egyptian merchants were made 

| acquainted with the arrival of that fleet, it is cre- 

: Cible, that they did it with a ſign poſted up, 

* whereon an Oſiris was painted armed with a har- 

| poon, and that they gave the figure the name of- 

Poſeidon or of Neptune: of Poſeidon, which ſig- 

nifies (a) the proviſion of the maritime countries; or 

of Neptune, which ſignifies the arrival of the fleet (b), 

| Thoſe who had commodities of quick return, came 2 

down the channels of the Nile in boats, and got | | 
0 the ſe alt. near the ifland of Pharos, where 11 


(a) From WD Pub, copie, ſtern nations, are not to the I 
ſabhidium; and from YT Fe. R of the we nern. | 15 
alm, ore maritime, comes. (0) From Ma nouph, axitare, [ 
V2 er {Us Poſei- which forms 121.-mephah, or | 
dain. W hence theGreeks made N22 zepbet, agitatio, appulho, — 
their e ανν,˖A Poſeidon. Co- and fron 13% oni, ravis, claſs, 1 
fie onarum; fubſedia littorum. comes 189 Neptoni, claſſis k 
le may be obſerved here, that apfulſo, the arrival of the 13 
the terminaticns in im and in, fleet. 
which are familiar to the ea- 


. that 
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The Pos- that fleet uſed to lye ; for which reafon going to the 
per fleet, or going towards the coaft, was in the com- 
mon language but one and the ſame thing : and 
Plutarch (a) informs us, that the extremities of 
Egypt, the ſea-coaſts, were called Neptyn in the 
Egyptian language. 
"The anni- There was another annual return no leſs ſolemn, 
verfaries. and which required a peculiar mark or ſymbol, 
This was the return of the anniverſary ſacrifices. 
We fee from Archemorus's funerals in, Statius's 
Thebais, from the anniverſary of Anchiſes in the 
third book of the Eneid, and from the annual la- 
mentations of the virgins of Iſrael over ] ephta's 
daughter, that it was the univerſal cuſtom of anti- 
quity, to lament and pray over the tombs of ſuch 
as were dear to their country, and to renew theſe 
aſſemblies and ſacrifices as often as the year came 
about. The Ofiris, otherwiſe the ſymbol. of the 
annual revolution, might then by the change of 
its attribute denote an anniverſary. Inſtead of a4 
whip then, or of a harpoon, they put into his hand | 
The wa- the hook or the oar of a waterman (5): or they 
terman's put upon his head a buſhel, a meaſure of corn, 
which was diſtributed to every poor perſon at fu- Þ 
neral feaſts; and they perhaps gave that figure the 
name of Pelouta (c), the deliverance. The reaſon 
of this is eaſily gueſſed at; and we ſhall obſerve, 
when we come to the funeral ceremonies, that a | 
terry-boat was che ſymbol of death; that a buſhe! 


(a) Neeb. WH 1 να Tig vol. 4. P. 3 52. See the hook 
ig T T4. De * 85 of a waterman in the hand of 
Ofir. Pluto. Lili Gregorii Giraldi. 

(5) The oar with two points vol. 1. p. 
is three times found in one of (c) From o palat, 8 
the ſides of the obeliſt which dun pelautabh and Nn 
is at Rome at the gate de/ po- pelouto, liberatio. 
Fole, See Laniquit. Expliq. 
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Was the publication of a funeral diſtribution, ahd De Sy u- 
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that the deliverance from evil was the notion an- 
ciently entertain*d of the death of the juſt. 

But though an anniverſary feaſt might very well 
he pointed out by the figure of an Oſiris placed 
in the aſſembly of the people; yet they muſt needs 
have joined it with another mark, which might 
ſignify the exact time of the year when that feaſt 
was celebrated, and whether the aſſembly ſhould 


be held at the neomenia or at the full moon, or on 


any other day of the month. 


Let us then proceed to the ſymbol which pro- 


perly governed the ſacred year, that is, the order, 
bf the feaſts, 


XI. 
The civil year, Is. 
WE might here reaſonably enough call the 


order of the feaſts the eccleſiaſtical year, ſince they 
were religious aſſemblies, in which they profeſſed 


berries or beans, by the hay or corn harveſt, or by 


to honour God and glorify his providence. The 
| reſearch we are now making of primitive uſages, 
and of the ſignification of the ar.cient writing, evi- 
 dently relates to the times that went before the 
introduction of idolatry. But this order of the 
days appointed for working or for religious aſſem- 
blies being the rule of ſociety, we ſhall call it che 
Civil year, It was ſcarce poſſible to have a more 
ſimple mark of the ſeveral feaſts of the year, than 
the ſymbol of the earth and of its productions, 
which vary according to the ſeaſons. And at this 
time, country people have not a ſurer almanack 
for dividing the year and ſeaſons, than the diſtin- 


guiſhing of times by the coming of either ſtraw- 
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the ſeveral crops that ſucceed. The figure of the Þ 


man, who rules over animals and every thing on 


earth, nad been thought the propereſt emblem © | 
repreſent the ſun, which enlivens all nature : and 


when they wanted a characteriſtick of the earth, 


which brings forth and nouriſhes every thing, they 


pitched upon the other ſex. The woman, who is & 


mother and a nurſe, was a natural image of the“ 
earth. The latter was then painted with its pro- 


ductions under the form of Iſha or Iſis, which is 


the ancient name of the woman, and the firſt ſhe Þ 


ever had (a). This ſymbol was the more conve- 


J 
1 
7 
| 
I 
2 
1 
4 


nient, becauſe the changes of nature, the ſucceſſion! 


of ſeaſons, and the ſeveral productions of the earth, 


which no doubt were the ſubject of the common 5 
thankſgivings, might eaſily be expreſſed by the | 


ſeveral dreſſes given this woman. When, for in- 
ſtance, the peculiar purpoſe of a feaſt was to re- 
mind the people, that the earth, which God had 


made our abode, ſupplied men with lodging and | 


ſhelter againſt winter and miſchievous animals, 


bim who gave them cloaths, fur-linings and attire ; 


they covered Iſis's head with little fillets, with ſkins F 
ſewed together; ſometimes with feathers ranged 


one over the end of the other, or with ſmall ſhel!s 
neatly ſet by each other. When God was to be 


pPraiſed in other feaſts, on account of the earth's 


maintaining all ſorts of wild and domeſtick animals | 
for the ſervice of man; they incompaſſed Ifis with | 
ſeveral” rows of heads of animals; for inſtance with | 


a row of bull's heads, lien Wich another of lion's 


FR wn W MWR Na K | Genel. 2: 23. 


meiſb, * fue ex viro. 


they crowned Ifis with ſmall towers or with battle. | 
ments. When they had a mind to intimate the 
winter neomenia, and to remind people of praiſing 
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heads, or with a row of ram's, hart's, or dog's heads. The Sv u- 
In Egypt, where they can with certainty judge Were 
dk the product of the year by the ſtate of their river, ,,q 
they proclaimed a plentiful year to the people, by - 
ſurrounding Iſis, or the ſymbol of the year, with 
à 4 multitude of breaſts. On the contrary, when the The ori- 
* prefages of fertility were not favourable, they pub- 4 2 
© lickly expoſed an Iſis with a ſingle breaſt; thereby Aarons. 
to warn the people, to make amends: for the ſmall- | 
' neſs of the harveſt by the culture of vegetables, or 
by ſome other induſtry. Iſis was dreſſed in white, 
to mark out the day; and they put her in black, 
to ſignify the night. Having on her head the 
- throne of Ofiris, or of the ſun, turned the inſide 
before, but vacant and without either a cap or a 
| ſcepter, ſhe very likely ſignified the Aurora, or 
ſome ſacrifice made very early in the morning. 
Waring the ſame throne vacant, but with its back 
turned forward, it might ſignify the crepuſcule of 
the evening, They put a ſickle in her hand, to 
| denote the time of harveſt, They dreſſed her head 
with the horns of the ram, the bull or the kids, 
to ſigniſy the ſpring and its ſeveral parts. The 
harveſt being made in Egypt when the ſun enters 
into the ſign Taurus, the horns of the heifer were 
the mark of the great feaſt to be ſolemnized after 
| the firft crop. They ſometimes painted Iſis, or 
the ſign of the feaſt poſted up, with a heifer's 
head, and having on her knees her beloved ſon 
little Horus the emblem of annual work. The 
| harveit juſt over rendered the feaſt and this figure 
moſt agreeable to all the people. There was ſome- 
times on Iſiss head a cray-:aſh or the crab, ſome- 
times the horns of a wild goat, according as they 
| had a mind to ſigniſy either the entering of the 
ſun into the ſign Cancer, or the feaſts that were 
ſolemnized at his entering into that of Capricorn. 
E 2 Inſtead 
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The Pox- Inſtead of a woman's head, they ſometimes put on 
Hz: --. ber ſhoulders the head or the beak of a hawk, to 
mark out the feaſt that was celebrated at the return 
of the Eteſian winds. Sometimes they covered Iſiss 
head with the wings of a Numidian hen, to ſignify 
ſome other wind which I am not apprized of. She 
is often ſeen with the head of an ibis, a kind of ſtork 
i that feeds on ſerpents: and as the Egyptiars were 
wont to ſay, that the ibis delivered their country 
from the winged ſerpents that came thither from | 
Arabia (a), it is ſcarcely to be doubted but theſe 
figuresand that language were an enigma grounded 
on the requeſt they made for weſterly winds, to 
repel the peſtilential vapours which the eait or ſouth- 
eaſt winds might have brought from the fenny ſhores 
of the Arabian gulph, which extends all along the 
* eaſtern coaſt of Egypt. 

[| The flower of the lote-tree which ſpreads on the 
ſides of the Nile, after the retiring, of the great 
waters, the fruit of which ſerves to make bread. 
the cups of Colocafia (b), which were pretty flowers 
wherewith they crowned themſelves at certain ot 
their feaſts, a kind of pears produced by the tree 
called perſea, the large leaves of the banane-tree, 
and other the like plants that bloſſom and bear in 
different ſeaſons, were introduced into Iſis's attire, 
and might very well give the people to underſtand 
the ſeveral particulars of the year, or point out ſuch 

or ſuch a feaſt to them. 


(a) Herodot. in Eutcrp. num. 
52. Herodotus ſays indeed, 
that he had heard of winged 
ſerpents. But had he ſeen any 
of them, he had not faii'd to 
mention it. As to the pre- 


tended ſerpent-bones that were 


ſhewed him in places near the 


-xed-ſea, they are ſea- fiſi bones; 


whereof you find whole heaps, 
even in places very diſtant from 
the ſea. 

(] See at the end of the ſe- 
cond volume the explanatory 
diſcourſe, on the Colocaſia, 
the Lotus, the Perſea, and 
other Egyptian plants. 
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J formerly thought, that the moon or the creſ- 75 


marked out the neomenia, or the aſſembly of the 


new moon; that the full of the moon over the head 


or on the breaſt of Iſis, ſignified the middle of the 
month; that the creſcent or the full moon accom- 


panied with ſuch or ſuch leaves, denoted the aſſem- 
bly to be held at the neomenia or full moon that 
was neareſt to ſuch or ſuch harveſt; that a radiant 
ſtar placed in her hcad-dreſs, imported a ſacrifice 


that was to be made in the morning, at the riſing 
of the dog-ſtar, or of ſome planet, or in any other 


' circumſtance that ſerved to diſtinguiſh the feaſts or 


| ſeaſons, All theſe changes had each its peculiar 
meaning; and Iſis changed her dreſs as often as the 
earth. MET 


If near an Iſis wearing a creſcent on her head 


and a ſickle in her hand, the prieſts expoſe in the 
| aſſembly of the people an Ofiris with his buſhel 3 
the poor will be thereby able to underſtand, that 
there is a funeral ſacrifice and an anniverſary diſtri- 
+ bution, at the new moon which ſhall precede har- 
veſt. A ſingle example of this language is ſuffi- 


cient, to make us apprehend the facility of vary- 
ing the meanings of it, by varying the ſicuations 
and attributes of the f gures. 


R 3 : XII. Tbe 


MBO 


. . - CAL 
nature which receives every thing from God, as the WAIT. 


moon borrows its light from the ſun. But there is 1x. 
no riſk in thinking, that the Egyptian phyſicks 
vere much plainer: and it is much more natural 
to believe, that the creſcent placed over Iſis's head 
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XII. 
The works, or the rural year. Horus, 


THE firſt Egyptian doctors ſeem ia their in- 


trations not to have much buſied themſelves in 


curious and ſpeculative reſearches. Their chief in-. 


A 


tent was to inſpire the people with ſentiments oj 
gratitude towards God, and to regulate their works, 
on the good ſucceſs of which thetr lives depended, | 


A philoſopher wholly taken up with any ſyſtem of þ 


phyſicks, or full of ſublime thoughts on the na- 
ture of ſpirits, will not fail, on fight of the Egyp- Þ 


tian hieroglyphicks, to look for and even think he] 


there clearly perceives his favourite tenet. But let 
us avoid prejudices or ſyſtems, which are almost 


one and the fame thing. Whoever knows the heart 


of man, from his wants caſily gueſſes the meaning 
of his actions; and it is by ſtudying the wants o 
the Egyptian colony, that we may reaſonably in. 
terpret Thot's precepts, and tlie meaning of the 
principal characters of the writing he contrived {cy 
the ſcrvice of the people. = | 
Befides publick marks fit to intimate the annual Þ 
revolution and the whole ſeries of the feaſts; the 
people ſtill wanted ſome other ſigns to be ſhew:l 
them, that might ſettle the order and times 0 
their different works. This we ſhall call the rural 
car, | ö 
As the induſtry or the works of men, and above 
all husbandry, cannot produce any thing good, bu 
with dependance on the concurrence of Oſiris and 
Iſis, (the reader now underſtands this language) 
after having repreſented the ſun by the figure of : 
man or a governor, and the earth under the form 
of a woman or a teeming mother; the Egyptians 
repręſented 
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repreſented work by the figure of a child whom 7e 
Oſiris and Iſis had a ſingular affection for; of a be-Y*2139- 


LICAL 


loved ſon whom they delight to load with bleſ- WI 
ſings. Then by the different forms they gave this inc. 


child, ſometimes by painting him like a full-grown 
man, or by giving him the wings of certain winds, . 
the horns of the celeſtial animals, a club, or an ar- 
row, or any other the like ſignificative dreſſes or 
inſtruments; they ingeniouſſy expreſſed the manage- 
ment, the ſucceſſive operations, the diſappointments 
and good ſucceſſes of agriculture. 

They called this child Hores or Horos (a), which 
very likely in Egyptian as well as in Hebrew, in 


Phenician and Arabian equally ſignified the hus- 
bandman and the artificer, husbandry and induſ- 


try, in ſhort, work, They oftentimes abbreviated 
the ſymbol by the ſimple draught of a human 
head, the natural ſeat of underſtanding ; and to ſhew 
the importance of work, which procures us the 
neceſſaries of life, they joined that head to the figure 
of a ſerpent which is the emblem of life: or they 
put the two intire figures together, the ſymbolical 
ſerpent, and the beloved child of the fun and 
earth, To ſhew the relation of theſe things to 
agriculture, they often ſet the two figures I men- 
tion upon the inſtrument that ſerves to winnow 
corn. 

This repreſentative child and the ſerpent an- 
nexed paſſed from Egypt to Athens, which was a 
colony originally from Sais, and thence were con- 
veyed to many other places. This evidently is the 
origine of the extravagant cuſtom, which the 


(a) WNN hores, Gpos, horas, 3 From the oriental 
husbandry and the husband- word haraſs, or without aſpi- 
man. Plutarch in his treatiſe ration ares and arat, comes 
of Ifis and Ofiris calls him the aro, pA of theGreeks, and 
Aroueris, which ſignifies agri- the @ratio and ars of the Latins. 


E 4 Athenians 
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Athenians took for want of underſtanding mattery 
well, of putting their children in a van immedi- 
ately after they were born, and of their laying them 
upon golden ſerpents, whereby they thought they 
procured theſe children a great deal of good, ang 
did for them (they ſaid) what Jupiter's nurſe had 
done for that god, and Minerva for Ericthonius (a). 

This child was introduced into the feaſts wherein 
the ancient ſtate of mankind, and the helps which 
had been procured to men by teaching them how 
to conduct their work, were repreſented. The ſam: 
child appeared, but under different attitudes, in every 
publick feaſt or aſſembly, there to point out the 
works that were to concur with the following ſo- 
lemnities. Let us now enter upon a particular 
examination of the diverſities reſulting from this 
two-fold uſe of Horus. 


Horus, er the ſymbol of egricutture, carricd. 
at repreſentatroe feaſts. 


WHEN the feaſt repreſenting the ancient ſtate 
of mankind and the progreſſes of induſtry was 
celebrated, both the figure of the earth and tha 
of work obtained ſeveral names in different coun 
tries. But we find the fame purpoſe and the Kine 
relations in all theſe names, The Iſis repreſenting 


(4) Nothing was more It was a common practice 
common than to put them among them, (the Athenians) 
{new born infants) in vans eſpecially 5 milie- of note, 
Thus Callimachus tells us Ne- to place their infants on dra: 
meſis placed young Jupirer in gons of gold: which was in- 
a golden van. ſtituted by Minerva, in me- 
3 os 4 oi Ad pns ir, mory of Ericthonius. 
$487 £08 f. 
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the earth changed by the flood, was called Ceres, De Sv u- 
Themis, Nemeſis, Semele, Mnemoſyne, and Adra- wg se 
ſtia. The child carried in the lap of the mother, 1 
or placed by her with a ſerpent, to repreſent the 
ſubſiſtence which work by degrees had procured to 
men, was called Horus, Ericthonius, Harpocrates, 
the ſon of Semele, and a great many other names. 
We ſhall beſtow an intire article upon the expla- 
* pation of the ſymbol of Ceres. The Iſis ſurnamed 
Nemeſis ſimply ſignified the earth preſerved from 
the waters (a). Semele ſignified the repreſentation (h) 
of the ancient condition of men; and Mnemoſyne (c) 
is no more than a bare tranſlation of the ſame word 
into Greek. The torches which were always carried 
next Ceres, or the ſymbol of the mourning earth, 
related to the fire, which after the flood was be- 
come neceſſary in every private family: and this 
cauſed Iſis thus accompanied to be called Themis, 
Themiſto and Adraſtia, which three names ſignify 
all the excellence of fire (d). 
The chief piece in the repreſentation next to that 
of the earth was little Horus. He'was made of 


(a) From MU maſha, to 
fetch cut of, tc ſave from the 
Vater, comes ND xime/eb, 
- ſaved or fe:ched from the bot- 
tom of the water. The name 
of Moſes ſufficiently juſtiſies 
this etymc!ogy. 
| (6) From h mal, and 
dd /imeleh, Exech. 8. 5 
| fmulacrum idaum. From this 
word comes the /imzlis of the 
Latins. 

c) Mynutourn memoria. 

' (4) From DON tham, the 
perfection, the excellence, and 
from UN 74 or NDWN #/þto, 
| ihe fire, come UN themss 


Nn rhemiſto, the excel- 
lence of the fire. Likewiſe from 
M adar or eder, the excel- 
lence, and from N gta or 
veſta, the fire, comes NNWNIIN 
ad: aſta, the excellence of the 
fire. From that word ta, the 
fire, the hearth, the Greeks 


made that of au, which ſigni- 


fied the home, the common 
habitation, the town. Thence 
again comes the ancient cuſtom 


{till ſubſiſting of confounding 


the notion of a houſe with that 
of fire, and of ſaying in French 
tuo hundred fires, to ſignify 
two hundred houſes. 


gold, 
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or Hereſichton, that is, the golden Horus (a). I. 
was laid on a van, or in a ſmall portable che}, 
with a ſerpent of the ſame inetal. The ſymbel of 
work, and the heva or the emblem of life and ef 
the aſſiſtance which work inſures to mankind, were 
of the moſt precious metal, to give the aſſembly 
a high opinion of husbandry, and of the ineſtima- 
ble price of the helps they had borrowed there. 
from. And really it was the moſt excellent inſtruc- 
tion that could poſſibly be given them; and they 
could not but be uſefully ſtruck with the cCOmPa- 
riſon of the diſmal ſtate of their farhers, with the 
helps which experience and diligence had taught 
them to procure themſelves. 

A multitude of ancient monuments teſtiſy to us 
the uſe of the little portable cheſt, of the van, the 
child and the ſerpent (5). The better to intimate 
how induſtry had gradually repaired and mitigace. 
the diſorder cauſed by the flood, they added to 
theſe figures the ſorry grains on which they in the 
beginning had been obliged to fred, and the marks 
ct the croſſes they had been neceſſitated to over- 
come. The perſons who in the publick ceremony 

carried the cheſt wherein all theſe memorials wer: 
contained, 1e aiſumed to themſelves {ignin- 
Cant names, and made a part of the repreſentation 
They became actors, and every thing concurred 
with the ſymdolical, pieces, to convey Certain trutis 

into the minds of the ſpectators. 

The repreſentative child was called ſimply tb: 
child, liber, the beloved ſon; ſometimes the child 
author of lite and ſabſiſtence, liber Paler; fore 


(a) a) Frem g coetem, late B ihop of Oxford, nos 


Pure gold. | Archbiop of Canterbur; 
_ (b; Sce the an: iqu: $ 3 of Vol. I. And Clem. Alexa2ncr 
Greece collected by Dr. Potter Colbert. ad Cent. 


* 
1 5 


is to the alternative of the rain, the dew, and the 
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times the child of the repreſentation, ben Semeleb; The Sy u- 
ſometimes Harpocrates, Bacchus, Apollo, Icarus. 5 
He bore many other names, whereof we ſhall give . 
an explication, in tae particular enumeration — 
feaſts of the ſcveral nations. As to the names of 
the actreſſes or the women who ceremonially car- 
ried the memorative ſymbols of things paſſed, 
I ſhall be content with alledging a ſingle in- 
ſtance, which is an immediate demonſtration of 
all we have juſt ſaid, and is known even to chil- 
dren; but in which the moſt learned interpreters 
could ſee every thing but truth. TI niean the fable 
of Ericthonius. 

»Tis known from the teſtimony of Diodorus 
Siculus, and from the conformity of the Athenian 
laws with the Egyptian, that the firſt inhabitants 
of Attica were an Egyptian colony. We have even 
ſeveral proofs, that it originally came from the city 
of Sais, fo famous for its olive-trees. Among the 
ceremonies which theſe foreigners brought from 
Egypt into Greece, they remark the little cheit, 
which according to the cuſtom of their original 
country, contained the ſymbolical figures of agri- 
culture. Three young Athenian women carrie 
in their feaſts a baſker, wherein lay a child and a 
ſerpent. 

* Ovid. 
Metam. of 
The three maids that carried this child had names E, 
relating to huſbandry, the ſymbols of which they 

bore in their hands. They were called Herſe, Pan- 
aroſos, and Aglauros. The ſignification of theſe 
names unveils the whole obſcurity of the enigma. 
It is enough for us thereby to underſtand, that it 


Infantemque videut exporrectumque draconem ©. 


jair weather, that huſbandry is indebted for the 
lite it affords us, Let the imagination of poets 
Wander 
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The Por: wander upon the reſt, and, according to their cu- 


TICAL 
Hzaven. 


ſtom, look into a ſymbol to them become unin- 


 telligible, for the matter of an infipid metamor- 
Phoſis. 


XIV. 
Horus, or the ſymbols of the ſeveral work: 
of the year. 


NO doubt but theſe figures of Horus, by 
paſſing from the hands of one people into thoſe 
of another, were varied according to the fancy of 
thoſe who adopted theſe ceremonies, and gave birth 
to a great many fables, But the ſenſe of them was 
{imple in its primitive inſticution, and this is what 
we are now inquiring after. The truth of the in- 
terpretation we have juſt given of the figure ot 
Horus, may be juſtified by the particular exami- 
nation of the ſeveral forms they put him into, ſince 
they all are intended to ſignify ſome of the annual 
operations of agriculture, or the obſtacles he is to 
overcome, or the favours he receives. 

Sometimes we ſee him a child in the Jap of his 
mother; becauſe man is nothing but weakneſs, 
and owes every thing to the fruitfulneſs which Pro- 
vidence for his ſake beſtows on the earth. Somc- 
times we ſee him full grown, and armed with a 
club which Ofiris and Iſis put into his hand. This 
is work enccuraged by the concurrence of the ſun 
and the earth, to rid himſelf of the enemies that 
thwart his undertakings. This child in other places 
is ſeen with the wings of ſeveral winds that are fa- 
vourable to him. Sometimes he is without his 
wings, that is the Eteſian winds, and in this caſe 
he ſeems to be getting a diſmal fall. Elſewhere, 
though already pretty well grown, he is ſeen * 
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| {\wathed up, without being able to make the leaſt 
motion. All he can do in this poſture is to hold 
a pole, a ſquare, or a pair of compaſſes, and ſome- 
times a weather- cock, or a ſtick with a whoop on 
the end, or ſome other out- jutting piece, fit to re- 
ceive the impreſſion of the wind, and to point out 


before the inundation, been very buſy about har- 
veſt-work or threſhing the corn, is almoſt unactive 
during the time of the waters lying on the plain. 
He is then confined to the meaſuring of the depth 
of the ſeveral increaſes, to the obſervation of the 
return of the ſouth-wind (I had like to have faid 
of the flying of the whoop) and to the preparing 
ol the inſtruments neceſſary to meaſure and with 
expedition to ſurvey the lands, which the mud left 
by the Nile had rendered impoilible to be known 
again 3 that after this diviſion, they may immedi- 
ately ſow and turn up the earth with the plough, 
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| © ig feet and hands incumbered, and as it were De Sy u- 


BOLICAL 


WxriTt- 


ING. 


its courſe. And really huſbandry in Egypt having, 


Herodoe. 


or even imploy no other inſtrument for the culture in Eaterp. 


of the land, than the ſnouts of hogs eager to delve 
into the mud, in order to find roots in the ſandy 
ground below it. | 

The head of Horus often happens to be placed 
over the veſſel that repreſents the ſtate of the river, 
and which was called canopus. His hands are 
ſeen coming out of the veſſel, but fixed, acroſs 
each other, and incumbered by the obſtacle of the 
water. The only affair he can be taken up with 
doring his involuntary leiſure, is, the ſtudy of the 
courſe of the air, the quality whereof will either 
prolong or ſooner determine che time of his inac- 
tion. If any ſymbol might then be put into his 
hand, it ought to be that of the wind. And indeed 
he then moſt commonly bears the feather of a hawk 
in one of his hands. 
. TD; But 


num. 42 
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The Po- 
TICAL 
HIAVEN. 


The HISTORY 


But if we have the elements of the Egyptian 
writing that are relative to huſbandry, let us now 
wrice ourſclves : let us try to paint in the Egyptian 
godt. Let us uſe the privilege of collecting in one 
fingle body ſome of the divided pieces of ſeveral 
figures. The concurrence of theſe pieces may be- 
come as ſignificant, as if we ſaw every one of them 
intire. Their abbreviation will be convenient; and 
though theſe pieces do naturally never meet toge- 
ther, this novelty will be but the fitter to render 
the people more attentive to the concealed mean- 
ing of it. 

What inſtruction or ſign expoſed ſhall they 
exhibit to the whole colony, to inable them to flce 
at the approach of the inundation, and afterwards 
to ſow in due time, that they may reap their corn 


1n March? The ſum of what 1s to be done, con- 


fiſts in previouſly uſing all neceſſary cautions, for 
their retiring at the return of the northern wind, 
that will ſoon ſwell the river, and in meaſuring the 
depth of the ſucceſſive increments, whereby the Þþ 
time and the nature of the ploughing, which is to 
ſucceed the draining of the water, may be regu- 
lated. Ler us put a hawk's head on Horus 
ſhoulders, with a croſs in his hand, and all this i | 
intimated : nor is this very ſhort piece of writing 
of my own invention, but of the remoteſt anti- 


quits in the monuments of which it is frequently 


ound. 

Have we a mind to give the Egyptian people 
to underſtand, that the ſign Leo, under which har-Þ 
veſt begins in others places, is the time of the 
greateſt repoſe for the Egyptian huſbandman? Have 
we a mind to tell him, that the time of his inaction 
is from the blowing of the Eteſian winds and the] 
riſing of the dog-ſtar, to the time when the fun 
leaves the ſign Virgo? Let us transform in 
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fign of the lion into a couch. The feet of the The Sv. 
couch ſhall be lion's feet, and the head of it a lion's * 
head. Let us thereon lay Horus ſwadled tight, or 1. 
at moſt lifting up his head a little to obſerve the ——— 
time when be mult get up. Let us put under 

the ſame couch three canopi, one tern:inated by 

the head of a hawk, the ſecond vy that of the dog- 

ſtar, and the third by that of the virgin. Now, 


this picture, perfectly agreeable to the rule which 


| the Egyptians never failed to obſerve, is exactly | b 
that which is found in the monuments *. See Menſa 


Ifraca on 


The ſame figure 1s iound in other places e 


with the addition of another canopus denoting the 
vernal ſouth wind that comes before the Eteſian, 
and of a large Anubis, who with an emphatick 
geſture, and turning towards Iſis who has an empty 
throne on her head obverted to the caſt before 


dawn of day, gives Horus the important warning 
| of retiring. 


But it would be a raſhneſs in me to preſume ta 


| write any longer in Egyptian, when I am not as, 


yet over-ſure of my {kill in reading it. Let us 
firſt of all confirm ourſelves therein, and again try 
the application of our principles to ſome other 
monuments. 
When I take a view of ſome of the ſides of the 
great pyramids, and cf ſeveral monuments of an- 
cient Egypt, I find a piece of ſymbolical writing, ** L, 


” d, 
the ſenſe of which offers itſelf naturally enough, _—_ 


: There is at the top the ſolar circle, ſupported by v 2. ard 
large butterflies wings, and below Oſiris on his arty 
| throne, By him itands Iſis with the meaſure of the Exl. vol. 
Nile, and before them Horus, having his cloaths © 


(4) A figure pain : ed on a why this Goure | is uſed about 


: mummy at the Auiltin-fryars a Jde.d body, when we ſhew 
* of la place de; victoiren. We how the ſenſe of theſe ſymbols 


in another place explain, came to be perverted. 


tuck'd 


* - I NE 


64 The HISTORY 
The PoE · tuck' d round him with a girdle, as one ready tg 
NN go about his work. He has a banane- tree before 

— him, and lifts up his hands towards the circle that 
commands the whole, 

This repreſentation is a true language, and 
plainly intimates, that agriculture muſt expect every 
thing from the Supreme Being which alone can 
render the air, the ſun, the earth, and the meaſure 
of the inundation favourable to the plants he is to 
cultivate. But what can be here the meaning of 
two little croſſes hanging on the wings of the but- 
terfly? It is the chief object of the wiſhes of 
Egypt. The croſs, as we ſaw, either long or ſhort 

and abbreviated, marks out the meaſure of the 
inundation. When repeated and ſuſpended at the 
butterfly's wings, it marks a diſpoſition in the air 
fit to procure a conſiderable inundation, without 
which Egypt is not fruitful, becauſe it never rains 
there, and becauſe the ſoil, which is of a ſandy 
nature, never could nourith any thing, without a 
certain quantity of mud, which becomes ſufficicnt 
only in proportion to the depth of the inundation. 
n Let us paſs on to another picture. Here is one 
Lal. wherein Horus's head is joined to the body of the 
ſcorpion. Horus looks at the cars of corn which 
Anubis ſhews him. It is agriculture which under 
the ſign of the ſcorpion, that is in November, ſecs 
the ſheaves of corn, and the ſeveral vegetables he 
has ſowed, ſpringing up. He with an eye of plea- 
ſure beholds the ſucceſs of his cares, for which he 
1s indebted to the dog-ſtar, which has warned him 
in time to flee and remain unactive till the drain- 
ing of the waters, taking no other trouble but that 
of obſerving the courſe of the air, and of meaſuring 
the depth of the water, to be able to judge of what 
he ſhould or ſhould not do. 
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In another piece of ſculpture, T find Horus?“ Su- 
BOL ICAL. 


armed with an arrow, and running a ſea-horſe, ſur- 
rounded with lote- tree leaves and fruits, through. 10. 


By this monſter which dwells in the Nile, and 


comes out of it to lay waſte and devour whatever 
it meets with, we can underſtand nothing but the 
inundation. The lotus, which grows and bears fruit 


on that river's ſide, ſtill facilitates the underſtand- 


ing of the emblem. Horus, armed with an arrow, 
and getting the better of that monſter, can be no 
other than huſbandry, whom experience has gra- 
dually taught to rule and ſo well time his opera- 
tions, that for the future he may be able to find, 
even after the lowering of the Nile, time ſufficient 
to meaſure and ſow his lands; ſo that nothing 
may be left him to do or fear when his winter comes 
5 that is, when the ſun enters the ſign of Sagu- 
. This was getting a complete victory over that 
845 before ſo dreadful. A ſmall piece more, which 
attends the figure of the vanquithed monſter, fully 
fixes the meaning of the riddle. It is a tree wholly 
ſtrip of its leaves, which is ſcen near Horus then 
victorious. This circumſtance of the fall of the 
leaf (a), exactly marks the time when the Egyp- 
"ians have made an end of their works, when they 
are certain of their crop, and at laſt triumph over 


1 the inſults of the Nile. 


. 

G (a) The Egyptian climate 
is very warm, and trees pre- 
ſerve their rerdury there ſeve- 
ral years together. Neverthe- 
fel, the winter Be 


firips chem of their leaves for 
ſome days. See the deſcription 


of Egypt of Mr. De Maillet 
Conſul in Cairo. Lett. . 


XV. Har- 


Weir 


8 


Lid. 
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The Pok- 


TICAL | | 
H:AavVexN. e XV. 


Harpocrates, or the civil government, 


THIS Horus who varies kis attributes, like. 
wiſe varies his names according to the ccicitil 
figns, and the particular circumſtances of the fi. 
ſons. But he ſtill has in all his changes a ſenfib 
relation to the works of men. The chapter wh 
will follow that of the ſymbols, contains a particy- 
lar enumeration of the ſeveral names and differen: 
operations of Horus. Bat we cannot: here he 
explaining what it ſignifies, when it aſſumes tl: 
form and name of Harpocrates ; the concurren 
of that name and figure being ſufficient to caſt 
very great light upon all that has been ſaid, ani 
proving not only that thefe figures are ſymbolica, 
but alſo that they are popular a and public inſtruc: 
tions. 

The unexpected ſucceſſes of fo ſingular a cul 
ture (a), which, without any coſt or toil, puts a 
interval of only four months between the eafie 
tillage and the moſt plentiful crop, filled the firk 
Egyptians. with admiration and gratitude, They 
did not fail to put in places conſecrated to the pub 
lick exerciſes of religion, the ſymbol of the pro. 
ſperities of their tillage. To this they joined tht 
characters and attributes, that were moſt fit to ex 
Pole to the eyes of the people the favours of 1 
ſingular providence, who cheriſhed them as a mo- 
ther does her ſon, and above all to recommend t0 
them the making uſe of theſe in peace and filence, 


(2) Ang to Diodo- without any coſt or trovble 
Tas Siculus, 446. 1. it is one of af 8 rope CN TGV 167 77 


Egypt's ations to reap epi, d an dung l α,’W 1% 
conſiderable heaps of corn 
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and according to the laws; becauſe good order, e Sv u- 
mildneſs and concord were the only means to in- Hr r 
ſure to themſelves the injoyment and property of” "obo 
the fruits of the earth. It was in order to inculcate —— 
this uſeful inſtruction into the minds of the people, 
that they placed the figure of Horus ſinking under 
the burden of the goods he had reaped in the aſ- 
ſembly of all the feaſts that were ſolemnized after 
| the harveſts of corn, wine, fruits and vegetables, 
when the ſun enters the ſign Capricorn. He car- 
tied on his head the natural marks of a plentitul 
© harveſt, viz. three pitchers (a) of either wine or 
beer, iurmounted with three loaves, and accom- 
panied with leaves, vegetables and ſeveral fruits. 
Hls knees ſometimes ſeemed to bend under his 
burden. Very often he was drawn fitting, to mark 
© out the repoſe which he inſured to mankind. He 
put his finger on his mouth (Y), and recommended 

to the aſſiſtants, not truly to keep ſecret their my- 
ſteries (which is a notion of after-times, when the 
meaning of the figures was changed and forgot) 
but to obſerve moderation, ſubmiitzon to the laws, 
> diſcretion, and in ſhort peace, without which men 
loſe the poſſeſſion of the bleſſings beſtomed on their 
j work. 
I know that the learned Mr, 8 has made 
à large volume intitled Harpocrates, in which he 
bas ſtript all the monuments of ancient Greece and 
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the ancients. Horat. carm l. I. 
od. 37. The common drink 


{a) Here a d 
| 995 pA] I 


E cle Toi f 27 7 @ptots T Ap RC- 
vage. The provinces plant- 
ed with wines, likewiſe afford 
the inhabitants abundance of 
wine after 
Diod ibid. The wine of Mare- 
| Otis in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria is famous among 


3.4 


the inundation. 


of the Egyptians was beer. 
Died. ibid. and Herodot. in Eu- 
tes p. num. 5 2. 


( b ) See Grew. Atiquit. Cup- 


| per 5 Harpocrates 2 4 antig. eX- 


li. tom. 2. pag. 300. and 1/;ss 
table. 


Rome, 


| 68 The HISTORY 4 
| | The PoE. Rome, to prove that this figure which holds its fin. 
1 ger on its mouth ſigniſied the ſun. But his erudi- 
tion is all he has convinced me of. The peace ani 
polity among the citizens after the harveſts and in It 
; | ſtate of ſatisfaftion which the repoſe of winter procures; *« 
| that is indeed the true ſenſe of our ſymbol, ani 
| the inſtruction which this piece of writing gave th: t 
people. Of this we find proofs in the re- union of t 
three circumitances, which remove all doubt and 
ambiguity on that head. One is the bearing of the I 
fruits wherewith Horus is loaded; another is the 4 
name given him when he is in this poſture; and t 
the third is the geſture of that figure. The bread, Þ 
the wine, the fruits, the vegetables, the hay, or the 
long dried herbage wherewith they deck his head, I 
lay immediately on the two great horns of a wild U 
goat. They could not poſſibly mark out in a U 
| more ſimple and leſs myſterious manner, the per- 
| fect plenty which the huſbandman injoys toward the tt 
| | beginning of the winter, when the fun paſſes under t 
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the ſign Capricorn (a). X 
| WW 
| T/byver au laboureur procure un doux repos : 0 
| II y joitit en paix du fruit de ſes travaux. | p 
But this plenty and theſe comforts of the winter, i th 
} are no where elle comparable to thoſe which that 


| ſeaſon inſures to the Egyptians. Their winter 1 | 
a ſpring, and the fineſt ſpring in the univerſe. pl 
| The other circumſtance joining to the mark o 
H winter, is, the name given Horus laden with goods 
He then 1s called . a name which in {Wn 


i (a) — — Hyems ignava ae 
| Fr igoribus farlo agricolæ plerumgue fruuntur. 
| Georgic. 1. 
| 
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Polity (a). 


can be no other but an exhortation to peace. 


AI 
* 

7 
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This figure by its attributes, geſture and name, 
turns the minds of the aſſiſtants ncither to the 
thought of the ſun or of the reſpect which ſacrifices 


require, nor to the pretended ſecret of the ancient 
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myſteries, but to the conſideration of the abundance 
and plenty which they injoy during the winter, and 
the peaceable and moderate uſe of that plenty, 


which alone can procure the happineſs of mankind. 


If this geſture of the finger put on Harpocrates's 


mouth, has led both the ancients and moderns 
into miſtakes, it is becauſe they judged of the 
meaning of that figure from its geſture; whereas 
they ought to have judged of the geſture from 
the attributes thereto annexed, and from the func- 
tions ſignified by its name. The plenty of all goods 
during the winter : This is the attribute. Regulat- 


ing ſocieties : 


This is the function by the name 


expreſſed. How ſhall we make theſc two circum- 
ſtances agree? When plenty and repoſe invite men 
to be joyful (5); is it the right way of regulating 
their ſocieties to warn them to hold their tongues 
in a ſacrifice? This evidently makes no ſenſe, and 
cannot be the meaning of the geſture. But nothing is 
plainer than the regulating huſbandmen in their lei- 
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(a) From N M cre, or N N Harpocrata or Bar- 
carta, civitas; and from pocrate:, civitatis curatio, con- 


id) repoa, curatio, comes /tituti9 ciwitatis. 


(b) 


inter fe læti convivia curant. 
Invitat genialis hyems, curaſque reſolwit. 


Georgic. ibid. 
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the Phenician language ſignifies the order of feciety, 5 18 5 
- - | . VW-R1T - 

The third circumſtance which compleats GW: ,.... 

clearing of the whole, is the finger on the mou. 


which geſture after the two foregoing circumſtances 
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The Pox- ſure and plenty, by an expreflive geſture recon. 
RR mending to them the government of their tongue: 

and the maintaining of kindnels among themfelv.; 

when the repoſe of winter unites them together; 

laying aſide all quarreis, ralleries, murmurings and 

ſcandalous reports. Surely good order and po!i:y 

will always ſubſiſt, wherever this advice ſnall be 

attended to. 

This interpretation of the figure called Harpo. 

crates is ſtill confirmed by other cuſtoms of anti. 

quity evidently relative to this. The feaſt whercir 

Harpocrates appeared, that is, the folemnity thx 

followed the harveſts, was called in Egypt and i 

the Eaſt Pammilia (a): which name ſignifying 7: 

| moderate ie of the tongue (Y, leaves no doubt wit! 

| regard to the ſenſe of tne iymbol we are now ex. 

| plaining. Hence the cuſtom among the Greeks, : 

cauiing theſe words to be proclaimed and addreſſed 

to the people. Cut ye your ne Forbear ſpeak 

| ing. Govern your tongues (c). Which is the tri; 

tranſlation of the word Panimilia. But in Proceis di 
time, they took that jor a ceremony relating t: 

the ſacrifice, which was originally an excellent pi. 

cept of diſcretion and conduct addreſſed to allt 

aſſiſtants: And it is becauſe the pamylia or ph: 

milia were inſtructions fit to render men foci: 

and happy, that all the ſmaller ſocieties of pare: I 

and other perſons living together, took in the Wa] 

| the name of families. C | 

1 


EP e rr ͤ v 


(a) Plutarcb. de IAA. & (5) From ND pa, or; TS 
/ | Of. See the ſame fact men- from dim m, circun:ciain WE 
| tioned in the compilation of comes M5;;Qp panylah a 


c 
the Grecian cuſtoms, by Dr. phanylad, oris circumci/7 8 / 
. TY Potter Eng. edit. vol. 1. peg. (e Tüv . "-M t 
N | 382. The Grecion Diomfia were dete linguis, farcite deri. u 
| the jame <wity the Egyptian 0 

Pemylia. * 
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{ 
The Angerona, whom the Romans took for the The Sy u- 


: goddeſs of ſilence on account of her having a finger erw. L 
on her mouth, originally was no other than an imi- 3 
| tation of the I.gyptian Harpocrates, and an exhor- - 


may judge of the intention of the ſymbol, from 
| £ de time of the feaſt wherein it was uſed, which 
was towards the end of December (a), and 2 
ſtill from the name which the 3 had given 
1 it, and which ſignified the harveſt in the bar iz, 1 
injoying the ſraits of the earth 'b). 
| The figure of labour injoying in filence the fruits 
gathered in, being placed in the aſſembly of the 
Z people, was with great reaſon called Elarpocrates, 
that is, the preſerva ation of the people, the rule of 
| ſocieties, ſince it inculcated the two maxims which 
are the ſupport o! them, and the whole aim and 
E cnet of policy : One, that every thing is obtained 
W by working; the other, that eien Feace, wwe loje 
B all But then the Egy pti ans were uſed to ſay 5 when 
they ſaw this figure: Toe tongue gOvers) fate. 
= Good and bad depend on the feng e: And it 
zs becauſe this inſtruction was chiefly neceffary to 
che people, that the figure of Harpocrates was 
very much multiplied and oftentimes abbreviated. 
He is moſt commonly icen with 2 ſingle pitcher 
| inſtead of three, and with one goat's horn inſtead 
of two; or with the circle accompanied with large 
banane- tree-leaves, or with ſome other ſymbol] fit 
to inſpire the people with e towards the au- 


. 


(a) The nineteenth of De- flatter ourſelves ever to find i 


: cember, Macrob. Saturzal. (5, From as Langes ren, 


tation to peace during the leiſure of the winter. We Angerona. 


. 1. He ſays right as to the 
time of the feaſt : but he, as 
| uſual, looks for the ety mology | 
of it in the Greek or Latin 
| tongue, where we muſt not 


"EF 4 thor 


the barn- floor, the barn, comes 


bangerciia N the corn got in. 
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The Pos- thor of all good, and to civilize them by inſtruc- 
Hr vz tions of mildneſs. 

— The Greek ſculptors, who did not much like 
theſe enormous head-dreſſes, diſpoſed the whole 
with more comelineſs and decorum. They placed 
the goat's horn in one of the hands of the figure. 
They made fruits coming out of it; nor did 
they forget the geſture oi the other hand which 
teaches the people how to be happy by reſtraining 
their anger and ruling their tongue. 

My reader, who here finds the origine of the horn 

of abundance, ſo much uſed in the ornaments of 

ſculptors and painters, may be deſirous to know 

why this inſtrument 1s called the Amalthean horn, 

and why it is ſaid to have been the horn of the 

goat who had ſuckled Jupiter. But we are ſtill 

very far from the birth of idolatry and fables. We 

ſhall hereafter come to the origine of the name of 

the Amalthean horn, when we come to the events 

that gave it birth. 

I ſhall content myſelf with theſe inſtances of the 

ancient writing. I pitched on the moſt known ſym- 

bols of it, and thoſe which, as they contain the 1n- 
ſtructions moſt neceſſary to the people, are on this 
account moſt frequently to be met with in the an- 
cient monuments. It is ſufficiently obvious, that 
the ſingularity of theſe figures was grounded on 
the neceſſity of varying the ſigns and of ſhortning 
their number. All theſe figures were then ſigni- 
ficant, and the reader is no longer inclined to 
think that Ofiris, Iſis, Anubis and Horus, were 
| originally either real men or imaginary deities, He 
1 is now very ſenſible, that they were the letters of an 
ancient alphabet, or the public ſigns affixed whereby 
it had been agreed on to inform the people of the 
ſtate of the heaven, of the order of the feaſts, and ot 
the whole ſeries of their annual works. 
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N Symbolical ceremonies. Memorials of paſſed 


events. 
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T HE ſymbolical writing ſo commonly and uſe- Sx » 2 0- 
fully imployed to teach ina compendious and popular L'<*- 


manner the moſt important truths, for the preſerving 
of good manners and promoting the good of man 


kind, ſerved alſo from the beginning to preſerve 


the memory of hiſtories, and publickly to expoſe 


the object or the motives of the feaſts to which 
ſome great event had given occaſion, We are not 
ſufficiently acquainted with the civil and natural 
hiſtory of Egypt, to be able to ſay, on inſpection of 
their monuments, that ſuch or ſuch a figure relates 
to ſuch or ſuch a particular of the Egyptian climate, 
and that ſuch a ſymbol borrowed from the natural 
hiſtory of that country, has a relation to ſuch or ſuch 
an event that happened. For which reaſon there 
will always remain many inexplicable enigma's in 
this kind of writing; eſpecially if the Egyptian 
prieſts have uſed it (as 1 ſhall have occaſion to 
prove) according to the falſe notions of the ſyſtems 
of latter times, and ſince the true ſenſe of it was 
loſt by the introduction of a more convenient way 
of writing. 

But there is an event which was known to all the 
ancient colonies, and which was followed by a no- 
velty, the memory of which could not have been 


preſently loſt, eſpecially among the civilized and 


the ſettled nations. This event was the flood. The 
novelty which followed it was the intire change of 
agriculture. We have, in the letter that concludes 
the third volume of the SpeFacle de la nature, col- 
lected a good number of proofs, drawn both from 
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the teitimony of Scripture and profane hiſtory, and 
from the veſtiges ſtill ſubſiſting and ſcattered from 
one end of the earth to the other; whereby it ap- 
pears, that there were before the flood no rainbows, 
nor any winds or great rains and meteors ; but 
that a perpetual ſpring and univerſal ſerenity reigned 
all over the earth, except under the equator, where 
the courſe of the air dilated or contracted by the 
alteration of the day and night, muſt needs have 
brought from either pole a continued collection of 
vapours, as it ſtill happens under the tropicks, 


where the fun darts its beams perpendicularly down 


for ſeveral weeks together. After the flood, another 
heaven (a); a new diſpoſition of the ſtars with re- 
gard to us, Occafioned by the inclination of the axis 
of the carth ; a viciffitude of feaſons ; rains new as 
the rainbow, which is but the conſequence and ne- 
ceſſary effect of them; troubleſome meteors ; in- 
conſtant winds; earthquakes, ſtorms, inundations; 
perpetual croſſes in all the operations of agriculture; 


frequent diſeaſes; fertility diminiſhed; man's life 
much ſhorter than before. 


The compariſon of theſe two ſo very different 
conditions, could not but be frequent matter of re- 
flection to the children of Noah. They preſerved 
the memory of it among their poſterity ; who, in 
imitation of their fathers, always opened their feaſts 
and pubiick prayers with woes and lamentations 


for what they had loſt; tho? they were uſed to con- 


clude the ſame by a general repaſt, where ſinging, 


the ſound of inſtruments, and joy ſucceeded their 


mourning, Whence it comes, that the cries uſual 
in the moſt ancient feaſts, even thoſe which in pro- 
ceſs of time became expreſſions of joy, and ſet forms 


(a] Oi 5 vi serve! x 1 | which are now. 2 Petr. 3: 7. 
yi. The heaven and the earth | : 


of 
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bol acclamations, being traced up to their primitive dx uU 
brigine, ſignify nothing but tears and expreſſions of 8 
grief addreſſed to almighty God (a). 3 
| The object and motives of this mournful practice . 
are more eaſy to be diſcovered among the Egyp- 
tians than among the other nations; not only be- 

' cauſe the Egyptians having been leſs mingled with 
| other people, have made fewer alterations in their an- 
tient cuſtoms; but alſo becauſe their practices being 
ſtrictly connected with publick and conſtant ſym- 
bols ingraved in ſtone, or carried in ceremony at 
| the feaſts, they were better fixed or leſs disfigured 
in Egypt than in other parts of the world. It is 
| ſufficiently obvious, that their principal feaſts had a 
relation to the diſmal alteration by the flood intro- 
duced in nature. There they lamented with Iſis the 
death of the governor which had been taken from 
| them, and killed by a dragon riſing from under 
the ground, and by a water-monſter. They then 
rejoiced for the reſurrection of Oſiris; but he was 
no longer the ſame, and had loſt his ſtrength. This 
now is no longer a riddle wanting an explanation. 
What goes before unveils all theſe perſonages, or 


(a) Such were the cries, 10 
Bacche, hevoe Bacche, io tri- 
umphe, io pæan. This word 
io, jeov, jevoe, hevoe, is the 
name of God, and ſigniſies the 
author of life, he that is. Bac- 
che comes from 7122 bechetears. 
Triumphe comes from Ny 


teroꝛveh, which the weſtern na- 


tions pronounced triomphe; 
there being no letter whoſe 
pronunciation was more difh- 


cult and more varied than the 


y. That word triomphe ſigni- 
ſied groans and ſobs. It after- 
wards ſigniſied the public pray- 


er, and finally the ſinging of 


the aſſemblies, as may be ſeen 
P/. 89 : 16. The word pæan 
ſays ſomething more; it comes 
from Ny ha, to ſhriek a- 
loud like a woman in labour, 
Iſai. 42: 14. All theſe words 
joined to the name of God, 
were {hort expreſſions by which 
the p2ople excited each other 


to have recourſe to God in their 


diſtreſs, and to direct their 
prayers and cries to him. The 
whole of theſe was like the La- 
tin and French expreſſions, Deo 
gratias, Dieu mercy, adieu. 


rather 
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The Po x- rather unfolds to us the ſenſe of theſe characters. 
e Let us endeavour to decypher the meaning of 
kW. another picture, which ſeems relative to the Hie 
event, and the interpretation of which may ſerve 
to prove what J have juſt advanced. 
The alle- The Egyptians, and moſt of the eaſtern na- 
gory of tions, be the firſt inventors of it who they will, 
&9"5- had an allegory or a picture which became famous, 
and which is every where met with. It repreſented 
the water monſter ſlain, and Oſiris reftored to 
lifex but there ſprang out of the earth hideous 
figures, who endeavoured to dethrone him. They 
were monſtrous giants, one of which had many 
arms ; another pulled up the largeſt oaks ; and 
a third had in his hands the. fourth part of a 
mountain, which he flung againſt heaven. They 
were, all diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſingular attempt, 
and by frightful names, the moſt known of which 
were Briareus, Othus, Ephialtes, Enceladus, Mi- 
mas, Porphyrion, and Rouach or Rœchus. Oſiris 
got the better of them; and Horus, his belo- 
ved ſon, after he had been very much abuſed by 
Rcechus, happily got rid of his purſuits, by appear- 
ing before him with the jaws and claws of a lion. 
1 might be thought here to offer a meer fable: 
But to ſhew that this picture is hiſtorical, and that 
all the perſonages which compoſe it are ſo many 
ſymbols, or ſignificant characters, repreſenting the 
diſorders that followed the flood, the hardſhips of 
the firſt men, and in particular the unhappy ſtate 
of husbandry in Egypt ; it will be ſufficient here 
to tranſlate the peculiar names given to each of 


theſe giants. Briareus (a) ſignifies tbe loſs of ſerc- 


(a) Nn Eeri, frrenitas d O haraus, ſubyerſa, the loſs of 
| ferenity. 


nity : 


of the HE AVE N. 


overthrows mountains: Mimas (e), the great rains; 


and Rœchus (/), the wind, How could all theſe 


names poſſibly happen to conſpire to expreſs the 


' meteors that followed the flood, if this had not been 


the purpoſe and the original ſenſe of this allegory? 
By this means fables vaniſh, and we find in this 


| recital a lively picture of the phænomena, which 


muſt needs have appeared as ſo many grievous no- 
velties to the children of Noah. 

As to the figure of Horus who aſſumes the head 
and claws of a lion, to rid himſelf of the wind 


that ruined all his hopes; it is a ſyinbol peculiar 


to the husbandry of the Egyptians, who were not 
able to ſecure themſelves, againſt the havocks of 
the vernal winds and the fatal conſequences of the 
northern, any otherwiſe than by exactly obſerving 
the entrance of the ſun into the ſign leo to flee; and 
by avoiding to venture out before that time their 
harveſts which had been infallibly carried away, 
Thus the neceſſity of perſonifying the objects they 


(a) my ouittoth or othus, rion, confractio. It is the ſame 
tempera, tempeſtatum vices, the word that gave birth to the 
ſucceſſion of ſeaſons. _ Latin words purpura, far and 

(6) My evi or ephi, nubert. furfur; to the word prrpura, 


My altah, Genel. 15: 17. 
Caligo, Ephialtes, nubes caligi- 
ms, nubes horride. 


e un- py en-celed, fons 


| zemporis, fons temporaneus, tor- 


rens. 

(4) Vd phour, frangere, and 
in doubling 0373 tharphar, 
fruftulatim diffringere, Job. 16: 
12, Whence 12D porphy- 


becauſe the ſhells were to be 
bruiſed from which they drew 
this rich colour; and to the 
words ſar and /urfur, becauſe 
the corn mult be ground to pro- 


duce the flower and the bran. 


e) m main, the great 
rains, | 

(/) MN Rounch or Ræchus, 
the wind. Rs 
wanted 
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| nity: Othus (a), the diverſity of ſeaſons : Eplialtes Sv uno. 
| (4), great gatherings of clouds, unknown heretofore : {1©4 
' Enceladus (c), the havacks of great overflowing wa- 
ters ſpread: Porphyrion (d), the earthquakes or the 

fracture of the land, which cleaves the plains and 
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The HISTORY 


The PoE; wanted to paint, very ſoon introduced the uſe of 


TICAL 


HEAVEN 


allegorical pictures, and of fabulous recitals. The 
at that time could not write otherwiſe than by de- 


lineating the figures of the objects intended. But 


they chought themſelves maſters of ordering the 
whole, in the manner they judged fitteſt to make 
an agreeable impreſſion, and to be well underſtood, 
The difficulty of conveying the ideas of intellectual 
things into the mind by the eye, firſt made them 
have recourſe to ſymbolical figures: the uſe of theſe 
figures afterwards authorized the taſte of fiftions, 
But what was obſcure in them was cleared by the 
ſimplicity and propriety of the names given each 
piece. I could produce new inſtances of this in the Þ 
fables of Andromeda and Bellerophon, which are 
pure allegories, the interpretation of which muſt be 
deduced from the ſignification and meaning of the 
names of all theſe perſonages. But this would take 
us off too much from that part of the ancient writ- 


ing and of the publick ceremonies, that related to 
the repreſentation of paſſed diſaſters, and to the re- 


gulations of mankind. 


XVII. 
The ſequel of the memorials of paſſed events. 


WE have already obſerved, that the ancients 
were not contented with expreſſing certain truths by 
figures delineated on ſtone, but that they did it allo Þ 
by dramatick ceremonies, wherein the objects and 
the names of the actors were ſignificant, and ſerved 
to recall the memory of things paſſed, 

The feaſt of the ancient ſtate of mankind after 
the flood ſeems to have begun even hefore the di- 
ſperſion. But it aſſumed a more ſhining form in 
Egypt by means of the ſymbolical figures, which 
had been multiplied there much more than 15 

where 
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\ where elſe, This feaſt being become common to SY un- 
all nations, on this account deſerves a more ample C 
| illuſtration, than what has already been ſaid about us. 
it. We cannot explain the ſymbols of it, without 
caſting a uſeful light upon an infinite number of 
monuments remaining in ovr hands, and which 
have hitherto been looked upon as unintelligible. 
They carried at this feait a baſket or ſmall cheſt, The Or- 
that contained the monuments of the progreſſes of gia. 
hbuusbandry. The cheſt was neither myſterious or 
: ſignificant in itſelf, It only ſerved to reccive the 
memorative ſymbols of things paſied. 
Firſt, they found therein the mark of the weak- 
ening of Oſiris and of the loſs of fcecundity (a). 
Then came ſeſame- ſeeds, heads of poppies, pom- 
granates, bay-berries, branches of fig- tree, dry 1 
| ftalks, cakes of ſeveral kinds of corn, ſalt, carded p 
wool, cakes of hong and of cheeſe, and finally a 
child, a ſerpent and a winnowirg van (5). The 
whole was accompanied with a flute, or ſome other 
muſical inſtrument. 

This collection ſeems very ſtrange at firſt ſight: 
but the child once known, all the reit is very plain. 
The Horus, or the child ſwadled and attended by 

a ſerpent of gold or ſome other matter, is the be- 
loved ſon of Ofiris and Iſis. It is husbandry or 
| induſtry ſtill weak, and which formerly cauſed men 
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2 () Ey #isn To 8 Atop yy called in Greece Phallica,which 
cd oiο 4T*x4i72. Tr ciſia (or has the ſame meaning. The 
- capfitla) repoſitum erat Dioniſii indiſeretion of that ſy mbol gave 
© (Oftridis) pudendum. S. Clem. birth to nll ſorts of extravagan- 
Alex. cohortat. ad gentes. paz. ces and licentiouſneſs. 

6. edit. Oxon. From the Phi- % See this enumeration in 
nician word Ny overvah or St. Clem. Alexand. 20d. and 
 arvia, puilendum, they made in Potters Antiquity of 'Greece, 
Orgia, 'a name given the an- vl. 1. Grecian fiftivals. 
cient rural feaſts. They were 
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The Po E- to live upon wild berries and ſeeds obtained with. 


TICAL out culture wherever they could be found, but which | 


e by degrees learnt how to ſow grains of better ſub- 


ſtance; how to winnow corn with a van; how to 
make bread ; how even to add niceties to bare ne- 
ceſſaries; how to inſure all ſorts of wholſome foods 
to man; how to make advantage by the labour 
of bees; to imploy the wool of ſneep, and improve 
all and every one of the productions of nature. The 
drum or the flute, which was inſeparable from the 
celebration of the feaſts, was the ſymbol of grati- 
tude, which on certain days invited men to meet 
together, to praiſe God in concert for having given 
them their food, their fire and their cloaths. The 
ſmall cheſt, the van, in which they afterwards 

* Myfica found ſo many myſteries , and the whole repreſen- 

Vieg..- tation here enumerated, paſſed from the Egyptians 

Georgic. to the Phenicians, and by their means ſpread far 

See / An- and wide. Nothing is more commonly found in 

tig. explig. the monuments of the heathen feaſts, than a ſmal] 

And the cheſt, a van, a ſerpent, a human head, and a flute 

agateinthe 

treaſury of or a drum. 

St. Denis, In order to render theſe repreſentations more 
complete, they did not in Egypt forget, any more 
than in other places, the diſmal neceſſity the firſt 
men had been in of defending their houſes and the 
fruits of the earth, from the inſults of wild beafts, 
every where multiplied during the ſojourn of whole 
mankind in the babylonian territory. They pre- 
ſerved the memory of this particular circumſtance by 

a kind of hunting which they renewed every three 

years throughout the Eaſt. This hunting being 
only a repreſentation and not much in earneſt, it 
made the ſanctity of feaſts degenerate into tumul- 
tuous ramblings, which were ſucceeded by the 
greateſt diſorders, even before the introduction of 
pa 
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Tis true, they began by a ſacrifice, and by the Sr o- 


invocation of the true God; as may be eaſily proved 
from their warlike cries, that ſignified, The Lord 
i the mighty (a); the Lord is my Y frength (2); the 
Cord is an hoſt to me (b); the Lord is my guide (c); 
all words which we find again in the mouth of the 
Hebrews, becauſe their tongue and religion were 
originally the ſame. 

But one may eaſily gueſs, what muſt have been 
the conſequences of the liberty with which the aſſiſt- 
ants of all ages and ſexes diſperſed themſelves all 
over the mountains and in the foreſts, after a ſump- 
tuous repaſt in common, having in their hand a 
club, a torch or a ſpear, exciting one another 
2 fury, with the moſt extravagant roarings, tearing 
to pieces the beaſts they chanced to meet, and 
ſmearing their cloaths and faces with the blood of 
the victims, in order to carry the marks of a dan- 
gerous hunting. 


b XVIII. 


FLY 


| 5 living and real animals become ſymbolical. 


FROM the knowledge we now have of the 
"i and taſte of the eaſtern nations, and chiefly 
of the Egyptians, for ſymbolical figures, we are 
Iuthorized to think, that the ſingular practices ob- 
krved among them were ſo many emblems of cer- 
Ein aſtronomical, moral and other truths. We no 
; Wnger run any riſk in faying, that the ram which 


(a) N N e hab SAE. Deus mihi dux Vo. Exod. 17: 
y % whence comes 4A&An, A 15. It is not time yet to con- 
Filitary cry. vert the Dioniſſi, which was 


10 Jo ſaboi from Na /a- only a prayer, into a man's 
vi, Deus mibi exercitns. name, and of it to make the 


[/ c) Fehov niſi, Fo niji, Dionyſus of the Greeks. 
8 1; Deus vexillum mibi, | |, 
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82 The H 15 TORY 
| The Po E- they reverenced in Thebais and Libya, the bull 
ric: they reſpected at Memphis and Heliopolis, i; 
HEAVEN Kids honoured at Mendes, the lion, the hs 
and other animals which they worſhipped in eve 

ral provinces, were very plain iymbols in thc 

| Grit origine. They were no more than the ancien 
ſigns of the Zodiack, and the different marks oi 

the ſituations of the ſun, They diſtinguiſhed ti 
neomenia of one month or of ano:her, by annexin 

the tigure of the celeſtial animal, into which 

ſim then entered, to the Iſis which proclaimed thi 

feaſt : and inſtead of a bare picture, they int 

duced into the feaſt the animal itſelf, the livin 

animal relating thereto. The dog being the ſyn 

bol of the dog-ftar, which formerly opened th 

year 3 they ſet a living dog at the head of ti 

whole ceremonial or the firſt neomenia. It is Di 

gil lioth. dorus “ who recounts this fact, as having been 
L 1. eye-witneſs of it. They took the habit of calls 
theſe neomeniæ the feaſt of the ram, the f{-aſt « 

the bull, of the dog, and of the lion. The no 

menia of the ram naturally became moſt folem 

in thoſe places where they carried on a conſiderab 
commerce in ſheep. The neomenia of the bi 
was the molt agreeable in the fat paſture-groun 
of Memphis and lower Egypt. The feaſt oft 
entering of the ſun into the ſign of the kids wi 
very grand at Mendes, where they fed a gre! 
number of goats than elſewhere. Thus each tos 
took an affection to the neomenia of ſoine parti 
lar ſign or other, according to the concern ti 
had or the delight they might take therein. 
they were uſed to decorate the ceremonial with 
traordinary figures, the peopie crowned with 10 
ers and led in proceſſion the ſymbolical anima, 
which the feaſt bore the name. Could they vil 
out a moſt particular affection there — 
bb 


| 


of the HEAVEN. 


object which made them in a ſpecial m.nner rich? Svii- 
is true, they, after the introduction of idolatry, „nsr 


forbore killing the auimal which they had ſeen ap- 
| pear with ſo much honour in their ceremonies ; but 
they ſtill continued their trafick in them. Tue 
people of Mendes honoured the goats and eat ſheep, 
{ Thoſe of Thebes reverenced the ewe and eat goats: 
ve may then, with the majority of the learned, 
ſuſpe& that utility and the intereſt of commerce 
Þ were the motives which inclined the Egyptians to 
| cheriſh theſe animals, and that which made the 
E fight of them ſo agreeable to thoſe people in their 
publick feaſts. But however likcly this conjecture 
may be as to the origine of the animals reverenced 
in Egypt, there is ſomething ſtill more poſitive 
with regard to this odd cuſtom, about which ſo 
many authors wrote without aſſigning the true ori- 
| gine of it. Mr. De Meillet, in his deſcription of 
| Egypt, which he could not but be very Well ac- 
| quainted with after he had lived above fixteen 
years there, informs us, that the harveſt in lower 
Egypt comes on in May; that above Cairo it is 
made in April, and in March or even looner in 
higher Egypt. The harveſt being the object that 
| excites the paſſions of people moſt powertully, the 
neomenia that concluded the gathering in the corn, 
could not but be one of the molt agreeable of 
their feaſts. Thence the grcat ſolemnity when the 
lun enters into Aries in the country «bout "Thebes. 
The barn was full, and that's ſaying all. The ſane 
reaſon cauſed the paſſing of the ſim through Tau- 


rus to be pompouſly ſolemnized at Memphis, and 


at Mendes under Gemini. Out of Egypt the bar- 
velt being over towards the paſſing of the ſun 
through Leo, the figure of that ſign was more com- 
monly joined to the Ifis which indicated the grea 
feaſt zin which they thanked God for the corn-harveſt. 
W There 
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There was no crime in diſtinguiſhing one feaſt more 
than another, by the ſight and carrying about in 
—— bublick of the animal of which the celeſtial fign, 
correſponding to the feaſt, bore the name. The 
ccremontal thus far was innocent; but it became 
too grofs : it became overcharged with too many 
ſenſible figures, and we now almoſt touch upon 
the wrong application that was made of it. 


XIX. 


Funeral, 222 2 and cerenonies. 


I ſhall conctude the hiſtory of the Egyptian 
writing, and the exaraples of the ſignificant and 
inſtructive uſages, by a ſhort account of the funeral 
Ceremonies, and of their purport. 

There was near the Egyptian towns a certain 
ground appointed for the common burying-place, 
Diodorus Siculus“ informs us how theſe tombs 
were regulated, and in an exact defcription of the 
burying-place at Memphis, the largeſt and mol 
frequented of all, relates all that was practiſed 
there, According to his recital, the common bu- 
rying-place was on the other Gde the lake called 
Acheruſia (a). The corps was brought te the ſhi 
of that lake, and to the foot of a tribunal con- 
liſting of feveral judges, who inquired into ht: 
life and converfition. If he had nor paid his debts, 
his body was delivered to his creditors, to oblige 
his relations to redeem it from their hands, by col 

ecting among themſelves the ſum due. When he 
had not faithtully obſerved the laws, the body was 


(a) From WN arharez, of. man, or rather what follows 
after, and from V , man, the death of man. They allo 
comes WWINTIR acharits, ulti- ſay INNS acheron, prſiremun, 
ma hominis, the laſt condition cenditio ul. ima. 1 

8 | ell 
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Jet unburied, and very likely was thrown into aIn5T&v- 


8 5 


ort of lay-ſtall or ditch called Tartarus (a). Dio- S 


dorus informs us, that there was near a town * at „one. 


a ſmall diſtance from Memphis a leaking veſſel, 


into which they inceſſantly poured Nile-water * Achante. 


which could ſignify nothing but endleſs tortures 
and remorſes. And this ſingle circumſtance gives 
room to think, that the place where the unburied 
bodies were thrown, was ſet round with frightful 
repreſentations 3 as that of a man tied on a wheel 
inceſſantly turning, of another whole heart is perpe- 
tually gnawed by a vultur, and of one who rolls 
a ſtone up-hill, which returns immediately, and 
which he as forced to carry up again to the top 
without intermiſſion. | 

When no accuſer appeared, or he who depoſed 
againſt the deceafed was convicted of falſhood, then 
they ceaſed to lament the dead perſon, and his en- 


comium was made. They, for inſtance, commended Diad. ibid. 


his excellent education, his reſpect for religion, his 
equity, moderation, chaſtity and other virtues. His 
birth, which was ſuppoſed to be the fame with all 
men, was never allowed as any merit in him. All 
the aſſiſtants applauded theſe praiſes, and congra- 
tulated the deceaſed, on account of his being ready 
to enjoy an eternal repoſe with the virtuous. 


There was on the ſhore of the lake a ſevere and 


incorruptible water-man, who by order of the 
judges, and never upon any other terms, received 
the deceaſed into his boat. The very kings of 
Egypt were treated with the ſame rigour, and were 
not admitted into the bark, without the leave of 
= {a) Some authors are of Lartarus ſignifies the eternal 
opinion, that as they gave the cries and lamentations. That 
turtle-dove the name of to- word may come from the 


or of turtur, to imitate her re- Chaldaich n torah, preme- 


Herated groans ; the name of nt, doubling the word. 
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The Pos the judges, who ſometimes deprived even them oi 


TICAL 


i burial. The water-man carried the body on the 
tLLIEAVEN:. 


other {1de the lake, into a plain imbelliſned with 
meacows, brooks, groves, and all the rural orna- 
* mMY.y ments. This place was called Elizout *, or the 
Elizian fields, that is, full ſatigfaction, an babita- 
tion of repoſe or of joy. There was at the entrance 
of that abode the figure of a dog with three pair 
of jaws, which they called Cerberus. The whole 
ceremony ended by thrice ſprinkling ſand over the 
opening of the vault wherein they had puc (a) the 
corps, and by bidding him thrice (5) adieu. 

All theſs words and practices almoſt every-where 
copied, were ſo many inſtructions addreſſed to ihe 
people. They gave them to underſtand by all theſe 
ceremontes, as by ſo many ſpeeches or very ſigni. 
ficant ſymbols, that death was followed by an. ac- 
count which we were to give of our life before an 
inſlexible tribunal ; but that what was indeed dread- 
tul to the wicked, was only a paſſage into a happier 
ſtate for the good. Wherefore death was called che 
deliverance (c). It is likewiſe called in French l 
trepas, that is, the paſſage to another life. The 


(a) Mr. De Maillet has very ſands of the plain of Memphis. 
well explained to us how the They ſtopt the vault with 2 
Egyptian mummies Were in- ſtone, and then let the ſand 
ter red. They let them down round about fall again upon it 
into deep yaults, which were The cuſtom of throwing, thrice 
contrived in the rock, or in ſand vpon the corps is now 
the ſoft ſand- tone under the become univerſal. 


njecto ter pulvers. Horat. carm. I. 1. od. 28. 
(%% Magna manes ter cce vocavi. Eneid. 6. 


(ce, MD pelitab, or rather looks upon that paſlage as tt 
7 _1>9 fehuta, alleviation, de- end of evil>. 
Ityeraace, Wherefore Horace 


Levare functum g aner em laboribur. Cagm. J. 2. od. 18. 


boat 


of che II E A V EN. 85 9 
boat of tranſportation was called tranquillity (a, J, 4NSTRU- | 
| becauſe it carried over none but the uſt ; and on 
the contrary the water-man, who inflexibly refuſed cen TY 
E thoſe whom the judges had not acquitted, was called ——-— 
jrath (b), or the vengeance. 

As to the earth thrown upon the corps, and 
© the tender adieu's of the relations, t they were no 
more than natural duty and a ſimple expreſiion of 
their regrets. But they were not contented with 
| paying them by the way this honour at their grave: 
They alſo put at the entrance of che cemetery and 
over the deceaſed's door the ſymbol of the value 9 
and tender affection they had for their departed re- | 1 
lation. The dog, being of all animals the moſt 1 
addicted to man, is the 1 natural emblem of friend- 
© ſhip and attachment. They gave the figure of the 
dog three heads or throats, to Cxpreis the three cries 
they had made over their friend's grave, according 
to che cuſtom which granted that honour to none 'q 
but good inen. Therefore this figure, thus placed 4 
near the tomb and over the head of the new buried 
perſon, ſignified his having been honoured with | 
the lamentations of his family, and with the cries it 
which friends never failed to come and utter over 
the grave of him whom they had valued and che- 
riſhed for his good qualities. The meaning of 
this ſymbol is no longer a riddle, after its name 
nas been tranſlated. They called it Cerberus, that 
is in plain terms, che cries of the grave (c). 
It is neither eaſy nor reaſonable to pretend to * 
explain all the ſymbols and ceremonies of antiquity, 4 
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(a) WN eri, tranguillitas, (6b) m Caron. Exod. 15: 
ferezitas. Whence comes Bois 7. | 
baris, Charon's bark. Diod. (c From 0 ceri or cri, — 
Sic. ibid. Unleſs baris comes which has the ſame ſenſe in | | 1 
from ber, Which ſigniſies tne French, and from 722 ber, the | 
grave. vault, the grave n cerber. 
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The Po- before we are convinced that moſt of the ſingulz; 


TICAL 


— 


figures and of the moſt ſolemn cuſtoms, were in their 
"firſt original no more than ſignificant ſymbols and 
inſtructive ceremonies, It is enough for us that 
this is true of many of them; which I flatter my. 
ſelf I have ſhewed in this frſt eſſay of explanation 
of the ancient writing, ſince the explication I give 
of it is ſimple, plain, and ſtriftly connected both 
with the common notions and the wants of the 
firſt men, : 

But after having perceived in the moſt diſtin. 
guiſhed of the eaſtern ſymbols and ceremonies, ſo 
many truths and uſeful inſtructions publickly ad- 

reſſed to the people, my reader, who at the ſame 
time, and without hints, perceives therein the molt 
ordinary names of the poetical heaven, and the ob- 
jects of the whole heathen worſhip, is intitled to 
aſl; me how this change could be intraduced? How 
has gold been converted into lead, and by what 


ſtrange metamorphoſis did theſe ceremonies, figure 


and letters, wherein they formerly read ſo many 
uſeſul truths, become formidable powers and dei- 
ties diſperſed all over the heaven? This queſtion 
leads us to the theogony or the generation of th: 
heathen gods. If my reader is not yet fully con- 
vinced, that theſe gods were at firſt nothing but 
ſymbolical letters or popular notices affixed and 
poſted up; the multitude of new examples which 
I ſhall now offer him of this fort, will, I hope, 


finiſh his conviction of the truth of this original 


CHAP, 


of the HEAVEN. 


r 


TheTheogony, or the ſymbols made per ſons. 
1 The birth of 1dolatry. 


T was not the admiration of the ſun, which, 73, Ge. 
as *tis ſaid, cauſed men to adore him inſtead of xxx a- 


dis maker. The ſpectacle of the univerſe never cor- 
| rupted mankind. It never diverted them from the 
thought of a being, who 1s the mover of every 
thing, and from the gratitude they owe to a pro- 
vidence always pouring new bounties upon them, 
Far, indeed, from diverting men from, it recalls 
chem to it. Never did aſtronomy, or the ſtudy 
of the earth or heaven, put into any man's head 
the odd fancy of lodging dead heroes in the ſtars, 


or of intruſting their government to them. The 


E ſymbolical writing, from the wrong uſe cupidity 
made of it, is the ſource of this evil. All nations 
| ſwallowed the poiſon, by admitting the characters 


of this kind of writing, without receiving the ſenſe 


of it. 


This hiſtory of the extravagances of our forefa- 


| thers preſents the reader with a deplorable proſpect: 
but methinks it may ingage our curioſity ; no my- 


| thologiſt, that I know of, ever having derived the 


birth of idolatry from this original. Beſides, it is 
- of ſtill greater concern to piety, by ſetting in a 
good light the infinite ſuperiority of the inſtructions 


of chriſtianity above thoſe of philoſophy. We 
| ſhall fee the latter wandering from age to age, 
i ; heaping 


the GoDs. 
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The Po s- Reaping, new errors inceſſantly upon the firſt, and 
Hz ves, more and more loſing ſight of truth, or criminally 
detaining it captive chen authorizing men to adore 
all and every one of the parts of the univerſe, and 
at laſt inclining them to adore nothing at all. This 
hiſtory, on the contrary, is the glory of Chriſti. 
anity, and beforehand gives us a high opinion of 
the power of the goſpel, the only doctrine that 
ever attacked idolatry with efficacy, rendered 
augurs contemptibl-, ſunk the credit of aſtrology, 
made the perplexing ſuperſtitions that tyrannized 
over the univerſe fall to the ground, and even rec- 
tified the reaſon of thoſe who did not believe the 
goſpel. 

The advantage drawn from the ſymbolical writ- 
ing and ceremonies every day rendered the uſe of 
them more frequent and extenſive ; but they ſoon 
ſhall be ſtopped by an inconvenience inſeparable 
from them. Though they took all imaginable care 
to limit the number of the ſymbols, and fkilfully 
made the ſame character or key ſerve for a multi- 
trade of things having affinity one with another, 
by adding, retrenching or only varying one attri- 
bute or part of the ſymbclical figure (as is till 
done among the Chineſe) they found that this way 
of writing would at laſt become impracticable, on 
account of the number of figures, which they were 
obliged to multiply as faſt as the objects, and even 
as much as the judgments which the mind makes 
of theſe objects. It is ſtill the great inconvenience 
of the Chineſe writing, which repreſents, not in- 
deed the ſounds of the voice, but the objects of our 
thoughts, by a multitude of characters or different 
keys, and by innumerable varieties wherewith each 
ot theſe keys is clogged, 


There 


of the HE AVE N. WE 15 
There was in Egypt, or elſewhere (and that The Ge- 
before Cadmus (a), ſince it was before the time of YE*4- 
Job and Moſcs,) an attentive and happy genius, e 945 
whoſe name has not been handed down to us by 
hiſtory, who having obſerved that the ſounds of The cur- 
the voice, wherewich we may expreſs whatever weine Wt 
pleaſe, are but few in number, bethought himſelf 1 
of repreſenting theſe few ſounds with as many dif- 
ferent characters. Whence it happened that by re- 
pteſenting with twenty or four and twenty letters, 
the twenty or twenty - four principal ſounds and ar- 
ticulations, which are ſufficient by their mixture to 
form words or che ſigns of objects, men were able, 
with a very few characters, to raiſe the thought 
of all the things diſtinguiſhed by a diverſity of 
ſounds. | 
| This fo very ſimple and yet fruitful invention 
made a ſpeedy progreſs. It paſſed among the 
Arabians, was communicated to the Hebrews, then 
to the Phenicians, and by theſe imparted tc the 
t Greeks, whence it ſpread among the inhabitants of 
the iſlands, and even went as far as the northern 
nations. The Chineſe, whoſe eſtabliſhment is prior 
to this invention, and who, from a weakneſs com- 
mon to all witty nations, think themſelves ſuperior 
to the reſt of mankind, diſdained to admit this very 
convenient manner of writing, which they muſt 
needs have received from others. They ſtill pre- 
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(a) He was looked upon the uſe of it. Which cauſed 
among the Greeks as the in- theſe more graczful than true 
ventor of current writing, be- verſes to be written on him. 
cauſe he acquainted them with 


Cel de lui que nous vient cet art ing-nienx, 
De peindre la parole, & de parler aux yeux, 
Et par les traits divers de figures tracces, 
Donner de la couleur & du corps aux penſces. 


Brebeuf. Pharſal. 
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themſelves, and which no otherwiſe differ from the 
{ymbolical writing of the Egyptians, than becauſe 
the Chineſe characters are of a more arbitrary in- 
ſtitution; whereas the Egyptian ſymbols were con- 
nected to the repreſented objects by ſome anology 
either of name or of reſemblance, The ſerpent, 
for inſtance, or the eel, ſignified fe, from an ana- 
logy of name ; the word heva being the ſame both 
to ſignify an eel, and to expreſs life. The woman 


ſignified the earth by a reſemblance of fecundity, 


and a boat ſignified death by a reſemblance of uſe; 
ſince both death and a boat convey us whither we 
are to go. Men were by this means at once frecd 
from the ſtrictneſs both of attention and memory, 
neceſſary to retain this multitude of characters and 
relations. The new way of writing conſiſting of a 
very ſmall number of letters repreſenting the ſounds, 
it immediately raiſed, together with the idea of the 
ſound itſelf, the thought of the object or notion an- 
nexed to that ſound. It became the current and 
popular way of writing in Egypt and every where 
elſe. It was the only one made uſe of in the tranſ- 


actions of ſociety, as it was eaſy to learn and at 
the ſame time very expeditious in practice. 


The ſymbolical writing, which from its firſt 
original had been connected with religion, aſtro- 
nomy, and the ſtatutes that regulated mankind, 
being as it were conſecrated by the honourable ule 
it had been applied to at firſt, both in the places 
and inſtruments deſigned for religious worſhip, and 
in the inſtruction of maſters to their diſciples, con- 


tinued ſtill to be uſed at feaſts, upon tombs and 


public monuments. It became the writing of the 
learned and the prieſts. It was preſerved in ſome 
ſchools, and ſtill more in the outward worſhip of 
religion, the ceremonial of which being once eſta- 

1 5 bDliſhed, 
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pliſhed, maintains itſelf and is not very eaſily al- De Ge- 
tered. They did not think it neceſſary, in order EN. 
to give credit to the new writing, to efface the 29. 
figures of the ancient, which was found on the 
| facred tables, on the great vaſes made uſe of in the 
| offerings, on the obeliſks, the tombs, and generally 
on whatever had any relation to piety, to the in- 
ſtruction of the people and the decorum of religious 4 
worſhip. The characters of that writing were cal- 9 
ed ſacred letters *, or ſacred ſculptures, to diſtin- * Jefe- | 
ouiſh them from thoſe of the common writing. 4s. | 
This, from its great conveniency, ſo far got 
the better, that the uſe of the other was wholly 3 
neglected. The difficulty of underſtanding it, '1 
which was great when there was as yet no other, 1 
became ſtill greater when the people no longer took 1 
care to ſtudy it, and that very difficulty at laſt ren- 
dered the ſtudy of it very uncommon. What im- 4 
preſſion muſt then have been made on the minds of ; 
the people by the ſight of Oſiris, Iſis, and all theſe | 
figures of men and animals, which the public wor- [ 
© ſhip and monuments were full of. We now touch 
upon the birth of idolatry. But is it then really 
an effect of the ſymbolical writing? and has an 
innocent invention perverted mankind? No, fure 
cupidity alone has done all the miſchief. 
A cool worſhipper of God, whole heart is in- 
different with regard to juſtice, and full of paſſions, 
is no 1dolater, I own : but he is already very re- 
mote from God, and new wanderings may ſucceed 
his firſt diſorder, God permitting darkneſs to be 
the puniſhment of criminal deſires (a), The fame 
© thirſt of earthly riches, the ame injuſtice towards 
our neighbour, in ſhort the ſame cupidity which 
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(a) Spargens penales cœcitates, ſuper illicitas cupidicates. | | 
| Auguſtin. Conf. 'F 
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conſtitutes both the Jew and the bad Chriſtin 
alſo corrupted the worſhip the firſt men publick]y 
paid to God. They regularly came to make their 
offering, and kneel before the inſtructive figure: 
that reminded them of God and their duty. Thi 
action of theirs was good, and they found in th: 
apparatus of their religion a multitude of uſeful in. 
ſtructions. But their heart attached to the carth 
was wholly addicted to the objects of their paſſions, 
The abundance which they came to requeſt rathe: 


than truth and juſtice, and the long life which they 


fondly looked upon as the effect and reward of their 
piery, were the only motives of it. If they cel: 
brated ſome feaſts with more ardor and pomp than 
others, the ſpirit of religion had but a ſmall ſhare 
in it. They were more eager at theſe feaſts only 
as they were of concern to them on account of ſome 
ſymbol peculiar to their country, and chiefly cf 
the figure of the animal which made them rich, or 
which characterized the exact time: of their harvell, 
Inſtead of meaſuring the extent of their piety by 
that of their love for their brethren, they though: 
they had diſcharged all their obligations, when 
they had punctually obſerved the rubricks of a de- 
votion merely outward and mechanic, which cen- 
ters itſelf within a circle of minute obſervance, 
and fancies that its proſperity and ſmall perſona 
advantages are a due paid to it by God, with tt: 


thoughts of which he muſt needs buſy himſelf pte 


ferably to any thing elſe. With theſe groſs diſpo. 
fitions, it is no wonder that the firſt men cali}; 
loſt ſight of the Creator, and renounced true pit}. 
They had been but very little affected by the truw i 
inculcated on them by the publick ſymbols, wh 
the meaning of theſe vas as yet underſtood ; and 
ſuch an indifference, doubtleſs, did not prompt then 
to look for the ſenſe of them when it began to * 
forgot. Ve 
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We may now judge of the impreſſions which The Ge- 
the ſymbolical figures muſt needs make on the ut 
minds of our Egyptian worſhippers. Thoſe whom 0 
their own criminal deſires have corrupted, miſuſe 
every thing, and writing, originally deſigned for 
their inſtruction, from a reſult of their indifference, 
and in puniſhment of their wickedneſs, ſhall lead 
them from one miſtake to another, and become 
the occaſion of their moſt diſmal fall. 

Among the people who repair to the place of 
the aſſembly, there is hardly any able to read the 
vulgar writing; and we may with certainty affirm, 
that none of them has attempted to underſtand the 
meaning of the ancient. The aſſiſtants are ſur- 1 
rounded with ſymbols delineated in an emphatick 
got. They are all figures of men, women, and 


animals perfectly well known. 'Tis true, ſome of | 
them are odd, and cannot raiſe in their minds any \d 
very diſtin& idea. But the ſight of the ſun, which = 


often appeared at the top of their pictures, and | 

over the head of the figures, gave them the idea i 

of the ſun. A man or a bird in theſe pictures 

made them think of a man or a bird. They ſtu- 1 

pidly fixed their mind on the figure before them, i 

or on the name of the governor, of the hawk, 

the whoop, or on ſuch or ſuch other ſound where. | 

with their ear was affected; and never going any | 
farther, they miſſed the ſenſe which was the object jt 
of that language, and the ſoul of this writing. 1 
Every one will now eaſtly gueſs at the ſtrange con- f 
ſequences of a miſtake like this, 
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God, the Sun, and Ofirts confounded. 


How the THE Egyptians every where ſaw, and eſpe- 
ideas of cially in the place bf their religious aſſemblies, a 
2 circle or the figure of the ſun. This figure was 
were cen. Often at top of every picture deſigned for their in- 
founded. ſtruction, and frequently over the head of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages. As the ſun was the body 
of that ſymbol, they called it the ſun 3 and the 
Almighty being the ſoul or the ſenſe of the letter, 
inſtead of calling that figure the ſun, they 1ndiſ- 
criminately called it, the being, the eternal, the fa- 
ther of life, the mighty, the moſt high (a). It was 
chiefly before this figure that they proſtrated them- 
ſelves in their ſacrifices. They directed their thanks 
and prayers to the moſt high, of whom this writing 
ſhould have reminded them. But the eye, the ear, 
and the mind, being in public acts of religion in- 
ceſſantly intent upon the ſun, the people at laſt 
aſcribed all theſe great titles and directed their 
thanks and worſhip to the ſun himſelf. God was 
no ſooner confounded with his own wor k, but this 
firſt illuſion opened a door to a thouſand other ex- 
travagances. 5 
How ani- Near the ſun, which was preſented to the peo- 
mals and ple either over the head of the ſymholical figures, 
3 or at top of the ſacred pictures, were ſeen ſome- 
partake oftimes one or two eels, the ſymbol of life, of which 
religious God is the author; ſometimes certain foliages, the 
workup. ſymbols of the bounties, of which he is the diſpen- 
ſer ; ſometimes ſcarabeus's wings, the emblem of 
the variations of the air, of which God is the dil- 


(a) Jebowva, hevoe, el, elbab, helion. 


poſer. 
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ofer. All theſe things being connected with the De Ge- 
object of their adorations, they entertained a fort * 3 
ol veneration for the eel or the ſerpent, which they ,;, 6 oy 
| beſides ſaw honourably placed in the ſmall cheſt that 
was the memorial of the ſtate of the firſt men, and 
in other ceremonies whoſe meaning began to be loſt. 
They likewiſe entertained an advantageous notion 
of the ſcarabeus, the lotus, and of certain plants. 
They honoured but underſtood nothing in them. 
They afterwards deviſed reaſons to authorize the 
rank and eſteem granted theſe things. Thus expli- 
| cations were multiplied, and always doubtleſs for 
the worſe. | 

| The Egyptian people having already contracted 2 the 
a habit of confounding the moſt high with the ſun, N 
which was but the emblem of him, by little and founded 
little miſtook the ſymbol itſelf of the ſun, the Oſiris, with a 
the moderator of the year, or the governour of the dead man. 
earth, for what it offered to the eye, that is, for a 
man. They likewiſe took Iſis for a woman, and 

the child ſhe nurſes with tender affection for a child, 

por the ſon of Oſiris and Iſis. This was a total per- 

verting of theſe figures. For a ſymbolical man is 

not deſigned to ſignify a real one. Iſis was not a 
Ewoman ; and Horus, whether child or man, whe- 

ther armed with an arrow or bearing a pitcher of 

vine, intended quite other things than a real child, 

qu full grown man, a hunter, or a drinker. Having 

then taken theſe figures literally, they looked upon 

them as the monuments of their national hiſtory, 

hey did not heſitate long on the application that The ſym- 
Bras to Be made of them. They took the molt di- na ay 
Winguiſhed figure, the Ofiris, the King, or the mores” 
Wcrator of ſeaſons, for the leader and father of all for hiſtori- 
Weir colonies, namely Cham, whom they calledcal monu- 
Ham, Amoun, Hammon, and Thammus, accord- ments. 

Ws to the ſeveral pronunciations of their provinces. 

1 H O ſiris, 
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gueſſed at the reſt, and imagined as many facts a 
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Oſiris, from the letter or ſymbolical perſonag 
he was before, becoming in the minds of the pes. 
ple a real perſon, a man who had formerly lived 
among them, they made his hiſtory to relate to ti 
attributes which attended the figure. It was inter-: 
woven with a few particulars of Cham's life; the 


there were parts in the ſymbol to be explained, g 
ceremonies in the feaſts, in which the ſymbol of thi 
noble ſtar, by means of which God ſupplies us wit 
all the neceſſaries of life, was introduced. Diodoru 
Siculus (a) and Plutarch (b), judicious as they ate 
have yet handed theſe tireſome legends to us. Com 
ing, as the reader now ſees, too late, and whe 
the meaning of the ſymbols was loſt, they are lit 
better than popular ſtories and puerilities, which 
can be of no manner of uſe. Nay, they often ai 
infamous ſcandals, anſwerable to the heinous incl 
nations of thoſe who contrived them. 

The Egyptians, who had contracted a habit d 
adoring the ſun as God, as the author of all goo 
and looked on Oſiris as their founder, ran headlong 
into a third abyſs. They, from a confuſed remen 
brance, and an univerſal cuſtom, knew that thi 
figure of Oſiris related to the ſun, and it was ui 
deed nothing elſe in its firſt inſtitution. They b 
ſides ſaw the circle, the character of God pla 
frequently enough on Oſiris's forehead, They the 
perpetually joined the idea of Hammon with th 
of the ſun, and both theſe with that of God, of; 
the almighty and bountiful being. They no lo. 
ger honoured God nor the ſun, without ſinging if 
the ſame time the favours of Oſiris or Hamma 
The one was ſtill inſeparably connected with 
other: which made them give out, that Han. 
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mon or Oſiris had been tranſported into the ſun, The GE. 


there to make his reſidence, and that he thence EK A- 


continually protected Egypt, taking a delight in 
pouring a greater plenty upon the country inhabited 
by his off-ſpring, than on any other land in the 
| univerſe; Thus being gradually come to aſcribing 
divinity, and offering their worſhip to the ruler 
| repreſenting the functions of the ſun; they, to com- 
| plete the abſurdity, took him for the firſt of their 
kings. Thence this odd mixture of three incon- 
tent notions, I mean of God, of the ſun, and of 
a dead man, which the Egyptians perpetually con- 
| founded together. 


II. 
Fehov, Ammon, Neptune, Pluto. 


| THAT religion which groſly indulged the 
ſſelf- love and vanity of the Egyptians, eaſily found 
favour, and took root in the minds of the people. 
The reſt of the ſymbols took the ſame turn. They 


is, the marine Ofiris, the ſymbol of the annual 
return of the fleets; and they made of him a god 
ho delighted in the ſea, as Ofiris did in the 
eaven, The funeral Oſiris who declared the an- 
piverſary of funerals, had alſo his own hiſtory : 
ad as all the ceremonies belonging to burials, in- 
pread of being taken in their true ſenſe, that is, as 
public inſtructions upon the ſtate of the juſt after 
Feth, had by degrees been looked upon as pictures 
f the real treatment given to the dead under 
ground, they, of Pluto or of the ſymbol of the 
Wcliverance of the juſt, made a god, who preſided 
Prer the abodes of the dead. 
H 2 The 
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pinquired who was the Poſeidon or Neptune, that Neptune. 


Pluto. 
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The Par- The pretended god Neptune, who became the 
HL... favourite deity of the maritime nations, was almoſt 
unknown to the Egyptians, who hated the fea, 
Herodit. inand who living in plenty of every thing, hardl 
Euterp. ever went out of their own country. On the con- 
trary, as they were very exact in the outward prac. 
tice of their religious ceremonies; the anniverſaries 
which were frequently repeated, rendered Pluto 
much more renowned among them. 
We often ſee round the head of the Egyptian 
Pluto a radiant crown, and round his body a ſerpent 
ſometimes accompanied with the ſigns of the Zo. 
diack ; which evidently ſignifies the duration of one 
ſun, that is, of one year. And it is plain here, 
that the author of the ſaturnals, who pretended that 
Pluto and many other gods were originally nothing 
but the ſun, had great reaſon to think ſo, ſine 
Jupiter, Ammon, Neptune, and Pluto, are in re. 
ality no more than the ſymbol of one ſolar year 
diverſified according to particular circumſtances, 
They did not quite Joſe ſight of the unity of their 
origine in making perſons of chem: for they made 
them three brothers, who, as they ſaid, had divided 
the empire of the world between them. The re 
embrance of the partition of the earth between 
Cham and his two brothers, may poſſibly have 
forwarded this notion, or at leaſt facilitated thx 
reception of this fable among the people. 
Cham or Hammon being commonly called G 
Jehov, Jehov-Ammon, the city of Thebes where 
he had dwelt longeſt, and which they ancient!y 
+ 4nmon- called Ammon's abode , was afterwards called 
20. the city of God. 
F Jehov, in its primitive uſe, ſig 


nified the father of life, the ſupreme bein, | 
The Greeks tranſlated it by that of Zeus oh: 
Ds 
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Dios (a), and the Romans by that of Deus all 
names having the ſame ſenſe, if they be not the 
ſame ſound diverſified according to the pronunci- 
ation of different people. They ſometimes joined 
to it the name of father, which was but an inter— 
pretation of it, and called him Dioſpiter or Jov- 
piter. The reſpect and worſhip paid to the father 
of life became criminal only when this incommu— 
nicable title came to be applied to the ſun, and 
to a man whom they fancied had been tranſported 
thither to govern mankind. The Ammon which 
by a ſtupid kind of love was confounded with 
Cod, and with Oſiris or the ſtar moderator of ſea- 
ſons, became the famous Jov-Ammon or the Ju— 
piter-Ammon, and had always the firſt honours 
paid to him, after the other ſymbols had in like 
manner been converted into ſo many celeſtial per- 
ſonages and powerful deities. The reaſon of this 
pre- eminence is founded on their having annexed 
the idea of that founder of their colony to the moſt 
brilliant of all their ſymbols, I mean, their Oſiris. 


| Ill. 
L Ji, the Queen of Heaven. 


Eppeared more frequently in their aſſemblies than 
Ils, the ſymbol of the earth, or rather the Gen of 
ſhe teaſts that were characterized by the producti- 
Ins of the earth in each ſeaſon, expoſed. A creſ- 
tent-moon, or a full face put over the head of 


E (a) They ſometimes chang- Cas to live. Which make fill 
A this word into that of (jv, the ſame ſenſe. | 
Which comes from (/ and 
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q NEXT to the ſymbolical king, or the em- De Tag- 
plem of the ſun, the Egyptians had no figure that . 
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The Pot- Iſis or otherwiſe, as we have ſeen, might dents 

ee a certain neomenia, or the feaſt of the middle of 

the month of hay- making, of ſowing, of harveſt 

or of any other part of the year, according as they 

joined to it the ſymbol of ſome particular ſeaſon or 

production, and the emblem ſuited to a certain time 

of the year. This way of writing was not uniform, 

The prieſts of ſome provinces affected to write 

differently from the others; and inſtead of expreſ. 

ſing the neomenia or the other parts of the month 

by the figure of the moon in ſuch or ſuch a phaſ, 

they choſe for a ſymbol of that ſtar the animal 

that ſees in the dark, and makes her courſes in the 

Plutarch. night, namely, the cat“. Seen in profil, it denoted 

22 id. S the creſcent : ſeen with its full face, it ſignified the 

The cat full moon. This figure ſometimes was put over 

the head of Iſis, but more commonly at top of: 

The ſiſtrum, which was a ſmall circle of metal croſſed 

8 by iron- rods, and which ſerved at feaſts to mark 

by a certain cadence the exactneſs of the dance and 

the ſongs. This inſtrument of joy was then th: 

ſymbol of feaſts, and in the hands of an Iſis bear 

ing the marks of ſuch or ſuch a ſcaſon, it pry 
claimed the ſolemnity peculiar to that ſeaſon. 

The Egyptians being uſed to ſce in their afſem 

blies theſe figures of Iſis, which they continued ts 

ſhew ceremonially and for form's ſake, without 

underſtanding their meaning ; in looking for the 

origine of this woman, they ran into the ſam 

miſtake which had cauſed them to take the gover 

nor of the earth, the ſymbol of the ſun, for Ammo! 

their common father. Ifis was looked upon as hi 

wife : ſhe 3 of the titles of her huſband ; and 

being in their opinion raiſed to a real perſon and 

Conſiderable power, they invoked her with cont: 

dence : they gave her the honourable titles of the 

Lady, the Queen, the Governeſs, the common Mo- 


thes, the Queen of heaven and earth. T hy 
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The inſtruments and dreſſes of Iſis being no The Tux“ 
more than decorations of ancient uſage, which ſince on: 


the invention of current writing they had neglected 
boch the meaning and right order of, they were 
taken for the hiſtorical monuments of the helps Iſis 
had procured to mankind. Each ſign, each attri- 
bute, (and they were not a few in number) gave 
birth to as many hiſtories, or rather frivolous tales. 
plutarch cannot with patience, and without bluſh- 
Ing, mention theſe hiſtories. He commonty car- 
ries them off with ſome tedious morality or very 
needleſs phyſicks, and more commonly ſtill with 
ſome far-tetched allegory. 
What contributed molt to ſeduce the Egyptians, 
who were amazed at the extraordinary dreſſes of 
this woman always before their eyes in their aſſem- 
blies, was the frequent joining of a creſcent or a 
full moon to her head-dreſs. Thence they took 
occaſion to give it out that Oſiris's wife, the com- 
mon mother of the Egyptians, had the moon for her 
dwelling- place. The feaſts of the moſt high were 
not fixed at the neomenia, the full moon, or ſome 
other part of the wane for any other reaſon than 
E becauſe theſe phaſes were a natural proclamation, 
and an eaſy method of calling the people together 
on a day appointed and proclaxmed. They loſt 
ght of the adorable being, who was the only ob- 
ject of theſe feaſts : they thought they were conſe- 
crated to the moon herſelf, and to that imaginary 
voman which they fancied reſided there, and was 
very attentive to all their wants; nay, the very 
{pots of the moon, from an appearance of ſome- 
mg like a face, helped ta confirm their miſ- 
take 
It is plain enough, that as the Oſiris diverſified 
according to the exigency of ſignifications, was the 
occaſion of the contriving of one man who was 
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The Por- become the governour of the ſun, of another who 
"ay was become that of the ſea, and of a third made 
AER that of hell; fo the Iſis differently dreſſed, and hay. 
| ing attributes, ſome of which related to the courſe 
of the moon, and others agreed with the productions 
of the ſeveral ſeaſons, to vary the proclamations of 
the fraſts, cauſed men to imagine as many god. 
defies, either celeſtial or terreſtrial, or even infer. 
nal, as Iſis aſſum'd figures and names. But before 
we come to a particular elucidation of the truth here 
advanced, let us proceed with previouſly pointing 
out the general fources from whence the oddeſt de- 

ties and the moſt monſtrous opinions ſprung 


IV. 
Horus, the feaſt of the laws. Menes, 


THE third key made uſe of in the public 
proclamations, was Horus the beloved fon of Ofir; 
and Iſis. That fymbol of the ſeveral works of the 
year, by changing 1ts figure, names or attribute, 
in its turn gave birth to a multitude of other gods. 
But who is the Egyptian known in hiſtory, whom 
they fancied to be the beloved ſon of the king and 
queen of the heaven ? Cham and his wife fill the 
firſt places: Here is a new apotheoſis to be made, 
a new place to be diſpoſed of in the heaven. Who 
1s to be gratified with it ? 

See Syncell, The Egyptians never forgot, that Menes ſon of 
Eaclius, Cham had reigned among them, and was the firli 
2 author of their polity and feaſts. He even obtained 
the name of Menes, which ſignifies parting, diſtri 
bution (a), only becauſe he had regulated the di- 

viſion of the lands, the number of the months, 


(a) From 7 manah, numerare, ordinare. 
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the ſeries of the feaſts, and the order of the com- The Tug- 

mon works. As then they were endeavouring to?“ ek: 

get at ſome hiſtorical knowledge of their Horus, 

the relation which the ſymbol had to the regula- 

tions of huſbandry and the year, led them to taking 

him for Menes, the founder of the whole public 

economy. Being perſuaded that this emblematic 

figure was not only a real perſon, but even one of 

their anceſtors deified, and an inhabitant of the 

heaven, that he was the ſon of Cham, their legiſ- 

lator Menes ; they called him ſometimes Cham- | 

mis *, ſometimes young Oſiris, or ſimply Oſiris: and *P/rarch. 

joining the names of the father and the ſon together, — 1 * 

they called him Maneros and Menoſiris T, or by + Aid. 

an alluſion to the Nile, Menevis and Menophis “.“ Sir. 

They afterwards forged as many hiſtories and per- Rule 9f the 

ſonages as he had names. — 
It is on account of Menes's having given the a 

Egyptians regulations, by meaſuring their year, and 

| by fixing the public ſigns or marks of the works 

and feaſts, that his name was preſerved among the 

| Arabians, the Phenicians, the Greeks and the Ro- 

mans, in the greater part of the names relating to 

the order of the months, the courſe of the moon, 

| the ſeries of the feaſts, the images and repreſenta- 

tions there expoſed, and to the prieſteſſes who cere- 

monially carried the figures or ſymbols at theſe 


| feaſts (a). 


= (a) Min Mene Lung. Mives 

Menes Menſes. Menſura. Neo- 
Une: Neomeniææ. Noc luuæ. 
Mana and Manach in Hebrew 
and in Arabian ſigniſy to caſt 
up, to ſet in order, to ſacrifice, 


and to celebrate. Almanach 


Kalendar. Menades thoſe Wo- 


men who carried the figures 


| of the gods at the feaſts. The 
| word Manie at firtt ſignified the 


feaſts and the images, that is, 
the proclamations or marks of 
the feaſts : it has afterwards 
ſignifſied the convulſions and 
extravagances to which theſe 
feaſts gave birth; becauſe they 
had preſerved and over acted 
all the ſet-forms, geſtures, and 
the whole ceremonial of them, 
without underſtanding their 
meaning. 
Horus 


— — ? 
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The Por- Horus thus metamorphoſed by the common 
H: vx. Opinion into ſome one of their anceſtors who had 
. — given them laws, was no longer a ſign barely ap- 
pointed to denote at feaſts ſome certain regulations, 
and the works of each ſeaſon. © He himſelf became 
the object of theſe feaſts. They in thoſe ſolemni- 
ties celebrated the ſon of Jehov, the ſon by excel- 
lence, the child author of all good, liber pater, the 
inventor of the laws, the founder of feaſts and fa- 
crifices. And it is becauſe they had not forgot 
the intimate relation of the figures of Iſis and Ho- 
rus with the regulations of the ſacrifices, the pub- 
lic rejoicings, and the operations of huſbandry, 
that theſe pretended gods were honoured by ſolem 
nities which were called every where the legiſlature, 


the promulgation of the laws, the regulations of 
lociety (a). 


37 


The propagation of the Egyptian gods. The 
progreſs of idolatry. 


HAVING found in the abuſe of the ſymbo- 
lical figures miſtaken for real objects, the origine 
of the inhabitants which Egypt contrived and placed 
in the heaven; if the gods of the other nations, and 
the other ſuperſtitions not yet mentioned, again 
prove to be an evident propagation of the Fgyprian 
notions and practices; the facility of recalling to 
many miſtakes to a very ſimple principle, will 

ſtill evidence the exactneſs of that principle, though 
it ſeems already ſufficiently demonſtrated, 
But is it then fo eaſy a taſk, to prove that the 
Phenicians, the Syrians, the Greeks. and all the 


(a) Oer, biopopm:a. 


weſtern 
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| weſtern nations have been the mimicks of the Egyp- The Tas: 
tians? The latter travelled very little. Being ge- our: 
| nerally contented with the plenty they enjoyed 5 
home, they could do without foreigners (a) very 
well, and went not to fetch from other places what 
they reaped without toil in their own country. On 
| this account they will be thought unfit to ſerve other 

| nations as models, or to communicate their opini- 

| ons to them, It was nevertheleſs Egypt that ſpread 
F idolatry and ſuperſtition all over the world, Let 

| us begin with examining what the means of com- 

| munication have been; and we ſhall afterwards ſee 

| the progreſs of the evil. 


VL 


| The gods of Egypt communicated to Aſia and 
| | Europe by the Phenicians. 


EGYPT always was and ſtill is the moſt 
| fruitful country in the world, The harveſt, which 
| is almoſt certain there, and by much exceeds the 
wants of the inhabitants, occaſioned great quantities 
of corn to be amaſſed there, which in barren years 
| were the reſource of the Arabians, the Chanaanites, 
| the Syrians and the Greeks, Travellers whom 
need or curioſity had drawn thither, and the Pheni- 
| cians eſpecially, who inhabited but a ſmall mari- 
time coaſt near mount Libanus, and had no gra- 
| nary ſo certain as Egypt, were all equally ſtruck 
| with the polity that reigned in every part of that 
beautiful country, with the gentle temper of the 
| Inhabitants, the myſterious out-ſide of the ceremo- 
| nies and feaſts which were with much pomp cele- 

brated there, and ally with the plenty which they 
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looked upon as miraculous in a country where i; 
never rained. The notion they had of that river 
whoſe ſource remained concealed, and whole over. 
flowings ſeemed to them contrary to the common 
courſe of nature, made them ſay, that God him- 
ſelf poured theſe beneficial waters on Egypt (a). 
The Egyptians repreſented this marvel by the figure 
of God, that is, by a ſun out of whoſe mouth 1 
river ſprung (5); and the foreigners as well as the 
Egyptians every where gave it out, that fo. ſingu— 
lar a proſperity was the reward of the piety of the 
inhabitants. Nay, the Phenicians perhaps and the 
Chanaanites at firſt received from the Egyptians 
and uſed the ſymbolical characters among them. 
ſelves. The introduction of the common writing 
muſt have cauſed them to loſe the ſenſe without 
ſuppreſſing the figures: ſo that theſe ſymbols being 
always a part of the ceremonies, and publickly 
expoſed at feaſts, every body annexed to them the 
notion or hiſtory he thought carried the greater like- 
lihood with it. Thus Egypt was the cup wherein 
the poiſon of idolatry lay, and the Phenicians 
are the people, who, by traveliing all over the 
world, have preſented this fatal cup to the greater 
port of the nations of the world. For the fame 

eaſon it is, that the names of the gods and the 
b made uſe of in the heathen feaſts, have fo 
ſenſible an analogy with the Phenician language. 
The Egyptian tongue, no doubt, was different 


(a) Au mtT1c ,, flu- flowing, "EP the two words 
wins a Deo miſſus. Odyſſ. 4. 512 pheh, os, the mouth, and 
v. 581. . A cb, the ſwelling, the over- 

(% For this reaſon it was, flowing; it is the ancient name 
that they gave God or the ſun they gave to the Nile over. 
2mong other titles that of flowing its banks; as we ſhall 
DuD pheob phœbus or god, ſhew in the fables of Andro- 
which ſignifies the uf of Ob, meda and Niobe. 
that is, the ſurce of the over- 
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from that of the country of Chanaan ; and though The Tu- 
the ground of both languages might perhaps be the? xx. 
lame, as there are ſeveral proofs it is, they poſſibly Why the 
were not more different from each other in their names of 
terminations or turns, than are the Spaniſh, the the gods 


French, and the Italian tongues, whoſe ground is h 


lation to 


the fame. But the Phenicians, in conveying the the Pheni— 
Egyptian colonies all over the coaſts of the Medi- cian 
terranean, have tranſlated moſt of their terms into tongue. 
their own language. By which means we ſtill find * 27 5 


again therein a meaning agreeable to the intention 
of the firſt inſtitutors. Now this meaning is almoſt 
always ſtrictly connected with the regulations of 
ſociety. The ſenſe of theſe words, on the contrary, 
has no manner of relation to gods or goddeſſes. 
We are then now in the road of truth, and ſhall 
do well not to deviate from it. 

Travellers and merchants, during their ſojourn 
in Egypt, were undoubtedly ſtruck with the out- 
ward ſhew of the feaſts and the abundance that 
ſeemed to be the reſult of them. They did not 
carry home this multitude of ſymbols and practi- 
ces which they underſtood nothing of. But they 
ſeldom failed to look with veneration, upon the 
three H1mbols which the Egyptians honoured as 
benefictal powers, and as the authors of all the 
good they enjoyed. 

The governor, the woman, and the child always 
| appearing, in their feaſts, though with ſome variety; 
| foreigners uſed themſelves chiefly to theſe three 
objects, the moit diſtinguiſhed of the whole wor- 
| ſhip: and the Phenicians, whom conſtant neceflity 
| always brought again to the port of Pharos, were 
the firſt who made uſe of the ſame ceremonial, and 
celebrated the ſame feaſts in their own country. 
| The circle of the ſun, accompanied with ſerpents 
and foliages, or with large wings to repreſent the 
| e intelligence 
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The Po E- intelligence which is the mover of all things, ile 


RES 


HEA 


of the king and queen of the heaven followed by 


„ maſter of the air, the diſpenſer of ſeaſons and 
harveſts, though always placed at top of the nobleſt 
ſymbols, however leſs attracted the eyes than did 
the brilliant figure of the governor of the earth, 
or the ſeveral dreſſes given the mother and the be 
loved child. Nothing contributed more to hu- 
manize, as J may ſay, the idea of God, or rather 
to make men refer their worſhip and adorations 
to beings like ourſelves, 


The king and queen of heaven and the hea- 
venly hoſt. 


FOREIGNERS made no great inquiry 
about the life and actions of that Hammon whom 
the Egyptians confounded with Oſiris. The idea 
which the ſight of that perſon left in their mind, 
was, that he was the king, the ruler of the heaven, 
the father of all good. And if that ſymbol has 
made part of the ancient writing of the Chanaanites, 
it is no wonder, if, that becoming a god in their 
opinion, they communicated it to the other na- 
tions without any relation to Oſiris or Hammon, 
which were appellations peculiar to Egypt. 

The Iſis which was often near the great king, 


to ſignify the feaſts of every ſeaſon, had both the 


air and name of a woman. Her ſeveral crowns 


were the habits of a queen. Horus her beloved 


ſon aſſumed as many names as he had different 
dreſſes and figures. They made of theſe as many 
perſonages, who attended the king and were his 
retinue. Travellers brought home with them no- 
thing more uniform than the figures and worſhip 
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their numerous court. Kings marched thus always The Txt - 
attended by the queen, and by an army, or a train Mn. 


of friends and guards, which they called the hoſt. 
Such is the origine of the worſhip of the king, 


the queen of heaven, and the heavenly hoſt, of which 
the whole law of Moſes and all the prophets ſo 


often warn the Hebrews to beware. This heavenly 
hoſt, which they called Seba (a), or Saba, gave 
name to the 1dolatry of the Sabeans, which was 
univerſal in Arabia, Phenicia, and among all the 
nations of Syria, if it be not even that of the whole 
earth, with certain alterations from one country to 
another. 


VIII. 
Moloch, Baal, Adonis, and Achad. 


THE god, or rather the figure of the ſun, 
which the Egyptians called Oſiris, or the governour 
of the earth, aſſumed another name in other places. 
The eaſtern nations who had adopted him, and 
who looked on their temporal advantages as the 
effect of this devotion, called him ſome Moloch, 
or Melchom (b), that is the king ; ſome Baal or 
Adonai, or Adonis, or Hero (c), all names which 
ſignify he lord. Others called him Achad (d), 

which 


(a) NAY t/eba, exercitus. the lady. The Philiſtines called 
See the hiſtory of Sabeaniſm. him the lord of men, marnas, 
Maimonid. dux dubitantiuem. from the word ar , which 

%% Po malac or melec. ſignifies the maſter, and from 

(e) See the name of hero in as which ſignifies man. And 
that ſenſe in the interpretation this comes to the ſenſe of the 
of the obeliſk of Rameſſes, in foregoing names. 

Ammian Marcellin, or in Mar- (d, MN achad, unicus, and 
ſham's rule of times. From by a ſoftened pronunciation, 


| that hero, the Latins made adad, one, the only one, the 


their herus and Hera, the lord, only. The ancient kings of 
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which the old inhabitants of Latium have render 
by that of Sol, unicus; and others finally name 
m Baalſhamain or Beelſamen (a) the lord of th; 
heavens. But it was always the ſun which the 
figures of a king and theſe names immediately fig- 


nified, rather than the Almighty Being, of whom 


Honours 
paid to 
Moloch. 


thoſe people were loſing ſight, or whom they con- 
founded with the ſun. Their aſcribing to the fun 
therefore the government of the world, and uni. 
verſal fecundity, was a worſhip full of injuſtice and 
impiety always reproved in ſcripture. 

The great devotion wherewith they honoured 
the power of that ſtar metamorphoſed into the king 
of heaven, was to penetrate with the force of a! 
its fires the children whom they had a mind to 
conſecrate to him by a fort of imaginary purtfica. 
tion, which they fancied was neceſſary for their 
health. For this purpoſe they made them pals be. 
tween two great fires lighted before Moloch. They 
afterwards confounded the worſhip of this 1dol with 
that paid to Saturn ; and 1t being a cuſtom to offer 
human victims to Saturn, for reaſons which it will 
be time enough to mention when we come to treat 
on him, the worſhip of Moloch became equally 


barbarous and bloody. They burned in honour ef 


him what children they had too many, and whom 
they had a mind holily to make away with, by 
conſecrating them to their tutelar god, for the 
greater good of the family. Nay, oftentimes on 
important occaſions, and in times of imminent dan- 
ger, it was the eldeſt, the beloved child whom they 
devoted to Melchom. Nothing is better known or 
more ſtrictly forbidden in the laws of Moſes, This 


Syria, who ſtyled themſelves Macrob. Saturnal. 
h's children, aſſumed the name (e) EIRw 7y2 Dominu 
of Benadad ſon of God. Sre calerum. 


abominabi: 
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abominable practice laſted long among the Cha- The Tux- 
* naanites, in a place near Jeruſalem anciently nr 
called Gebenna, that is, the valley of Hennon's fa- 

* mily, to which that place anciently belonged. It 

© was alſo called the valley of Thophet, that is, the 

valley of the drum; becauſe they there made their 
children the victims of theſe barbarous devotions, 

© while their brothers and ſiſters danced to the ſound 

ol the drum, that they might not hear their cries, 


IX. 


| ' The chariot of the Sun, the equipages of the 
; gods, 


© THE whip put into the hand of Oſiris, in 

the right hand of the Jupiter of Heliopolis who is 

© the ſame, and in the right hand of the Jupiter of 

| Syria (a) who is no other, evidently made this god 

© the charioteer or the guide of the year, of the ſtars, 

and of whole nature. The idea of a coachman at 

that time had nothing low in it: on the contrary, 

the management of a chariot was a very honour- 

able imployment. It was the favourite exerciſe 
of kings and of the greateſt warriors *. The Greeks, * Se He- 
a people more full of invention than any other na- 97 Mliad. 
tion, when they admitted the ſymbol of the Sun, 

© were not content with putting a whip into his hand, 

but they added to the whip, which in the ancient 
uriting was ſufficient to ſignify the conduct of the 


„ (a) Dextra elevata cum la- Adad, which was the name 


go in aurigæ modum. Macrob. 
Saturnal. I. 1. c. 23. The au- 
© thor calls this Jupiter the Aſſy- 
nan. But Aflyrian in that 
place is uſed for Syrian; as 
may be ſeen from his ne me 


8 
br 


of God in Syria, and made 


part of the name of the Kings 
of that country, Benadad. 


The fame miſtake is found in 


Virgil and Horace. 


year, 
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The Por- year, a chariot, horſes full of fire, and a comple; 
TICAL equipage *. They repreſented their ſun- divinit 
11 avt"with a radiant face, ſitting on a chariot, and with 
*5-eOvid.4 Whip in one hand, and the reins in the other, go. 
Metam. 2. verning four winged horſes. Now is Oſiris o: 
Ammon very much imbelliſhed. But though h. 
has been diveſted of his Egyptian air, and ever; 
day acquires ſome new ornament from one countr; 
to other, he nevertheleſs preſerves his charac 
of governor, and amidft all this pomp Ofiris i 
known again. It is ſtill nothing more than th: 
character of the ſun, to which they annex the no. 
tion of omnipotence. The Phenicians called hin 
Helion (a), the Moſt-high. The Greeks name 
him Helios, which is ſtil] the ſame name and th: 
ſame blaſphemy. 
The Greeks having multiplied their gods, toge 
ther with the ſymbols which they ſuffered to br 
introduced among them, without underſtanding 
their meaning; they gave each of theſe pretendel 
gods nearly the ſame equipage, for the facility « 
their tranſportation, and the maintaining of their 
dignity. They varied the ornaments, livery, and 
train, in a manner ſuitable to each one's rank and 
condition, | 
The finiſhing ſtroke of all theſe follies, and on: WF g 
which became univerſal, was not only to confount i, 
God with this governor of the ſtars and the earth, n 
that is, with the ſun, but alſo to ſeek out among 
their heroes or their founders, for that King wii 
was now become the guide of nature. Thus tit 
Egyptians found in him their Ammon, the Syrian 
their Belus, the Cretians their Aſterius, and ti 
Arcadians another Jupiter. This Jehov, in ſhort, 
on account of his having a human form, aß 


(a) D n, Helios; di, Hyperion, the moſt high. We, 2 
| thougit ; 
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thought to have been the king of all the countries The Ta s- 
where his worſhip was admitted, though he indeed 299NY- 
had never lived any where, being no more than 
the emblem of the courſe of the ſun. 


1 
2 


Ile, Balſamina, Hammalta, the Queen of hea- ' 
ven, Aſeroth, Aſteroth, Aphrodite. 


IT H E reception Iſis met with in foreign coun- 
tries, was no leſs favourable than that given to 
© Ofiris. From a woman repreſenting the productions 
of the earth according to the ſeaſons, and of the of 
” feaſts which theſe ſeaſons bring on, ſhe became a 4 
| real woman, a woman incomparable, a bountiful 
queen, and the mother of plenty. 
© Firlt, ſhe, by a right of community, partoo 
of all the titles of her huſband. This was called 
Ammon, and ſhe Ammonia. He was beſides named | 
Achad, Hero or Herus, Baal, Moloch, and Belſa- 0 
men: Iſis in conſequence was ſtiled Achata or He- 7 
cate, unica; Architis (a), Baaltis, Baaleth, or Bel- | | 
ta (0), or Hera (c), the lady. For all theſe names = 
amount to the ſame ſenſe. For the like reaſon , { 
ſhe was alſo honoured with the titles of Belſamina, | 1 
© the queen of heaven, or ſimply with the noble epithet | | 
pot Malchet and Amalcta, tbe queen. By theſe * 34 
ſtrokes we recognize the Juno of the Latins, and 4 
the ſame Hera or lady whom Homer and all the 
poets give Jupiter for his wife, and who lived ſo 1 
ery ill with him. 1 
It was formerly a general cuſtom to make ſacri- 1 
ces and public prayers upon eminent places, and 


) by * 24 


Xx 
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| (a) Macrob. Saturnal. Il. 1. (5) Plut. de Tfd. 
4 21, (c) nee . | 
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The Pos- more eſpecially in groves, to ſhelter the peopſ- 


TICAL from the heat of the ſun, When the Ifis which 


Heaven 


wood or 


regina 3 and from NM a/be- 
oh, lucus. 2. Paralipom. 33. 
4 whence comes the Greek 
word 4oxpz, lucus, a ſacred 
wood. The Latins made of 
lucus, which anſwers to it, 
their Lucina, which ſignifies 


7 - a From 5 99 malchet, 


exactly the * dent ef du,. 


proclaimed the feaſts, and whoſe figures were ont 
of the fineſt parts of the ceremonial, was once be- 
come the object of it, and had been looked upot 
as the diſpenſer of the goods of the earth, of which 
ſhe ſtill bore the marks; her ſeveral repreſents. 
tions, which only foreboded abundance and joy, 
becoming moſt agreeable to the people, alway: 
eager. and credulous on that head, the falſe ſenſ: 
attributed to theſe figures made them paſs for the 
ſureſt means of obtaining plentiful harveſts. Theſe 

Lucina, images were worſhipped with ſolemnity, and placed 
from lucus, in the fineſt woods. Crewds of people flocked to 
a large the religious feaſts of the lovely queen who loaded 
ſoreſt. them with bleſſings. No doubt they had ever 
thing from her. The coolneſs and beauty of the 

place where ſhe was worſhipped, had no leſs an 
influence on the aſſiſtants than the attire of the god 

geſs, and inſtead of calling her the queen of hes. 
ven, they often ſtiled her he queen of the groves (a 


75 


which is often met with in ſcripture: and it is be- 
cauſe the cuſtom of aſſembling together in place 
ſurrounded with tall trees was become an occaſion 
of idolatry, that the law of Moſes forbids the plant: 
ing of groves to ſolemnize any feaſts there. Thi 
cuſtom was anciently innocent and harmleſs, be. 
cauſe they never aſſembled there but to praiſe God 


But a ſmall equivocation, 
mean the affinity of the word 


Lucina with that of /ux, cault 


her to be invoked when vv 
men were in labour, as if ſie 
took care to bring children ! 
light. Juno lucina, fer open 
Terent. 


ba 
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* But it was prohibited as a public profeſſion of The TuE- 
* idolatry, when the ſymbol of feaſts had been ho- on. 
* noured there as a beneficial queen, whoſe power 

* manifeſted itſelf in heaven and on earth. She ſoon 

* after obtained two or three other names, which gave 

birth to as many new goddeſſes ; and theſe were as 

* much and even more renowned in the world than 

the queen of groves. 

© The ſickle, the horns of the bull or of the Ca- Aſtarte, 
* pricorn, the fiſh's tail, and the other characteriſtic N — 
| jymbols of ſeaſons wherewith ſhe was adorned, but j04:.. * 
> which were no longer underſtood, turned men's 

© minds to the expectation of the proſperity of flocks 

and herds, the abundance of harveſts or fiſhing. 


i = . - 8 - _ - — © * 1 - 
= r . . 
: 3 


eſtleem. The Greeks ſoftened the ſound of theſe 
: words, and gave them the inflection and turn of 


a> 


This ſhe ſeemed to promiſe, and it was the object 

of the wiſhes of the people. She then became 

the queen of herds, Aſteroth (a), the great fiſh or 

> the queen of fiſhes, Adirdagat (b), and above all he 

© queen of corn, Amalfia Appherudoth (c). Theſe | 
words which were frequently in the mouth of the | 

| Phenicians ſettled in Greece, were as readily adopt- : 
ed as the worſhip and figures of Iſis, which the # 
| pomp and gayety of the feaſts had brought into 9 


. 


W liltines in the temple of the 
| goddeſs of herds. 


nificus ; and from A dag, piſcis, 
comes HY adirdagath, of 
which the Greeks made Ater- 


(6) From MM adir, mag- 


la) MANUY harmmalchet- gatis and Derceto. Lucian had f 1 
aerob. Judic. 2: 13, and 1. ſeen this figure; and Diodo- | 
Reg. 31: 10. The armour of rus Siculus, Biblioth. lib. 2. 1 
Saul was hung up by the Phi- ſhews us the ſame at Aſcalon, 4 


To H a@podw no ty 5 Y uαẽ 

* a / A 
X's, T0 de A Topue Tas 
y Faciem quidem habet 
mulieris, omne religuum corpus 


piſcis. N 


Definit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. 


le) D. pherudoth, and 
with the article appherudath, 


grana, the corns. Joel 1: 17. 


14 their 
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The Pos- their own language. The queen of herds became 
fp Aſtarte; that of fiſhes became Atergatis, and that 
of corn became the Aphrodite of the Cyprians and 
the Greeks. The name Appherudoth, the cory, 
changed into that of Aphrodite, was no more than 
an empty ſound void of all meaning. But it ſeem- 
ing to the Greeks to be derived from a word in 
their tongue (a), which ſignifies the froth of the 
ſea ; they thereupon built the wonderful ſtery of 
the goddeſs ingendered of the froth of the ſea, and 
ſuddenly ſpringing out of the boſom of the watery 
main, to the great amazement both of the gods 
and men. Philoſophers afterwards dived into the 
profundity of their own immenſe learning, for 
means of explaining the hidden ſenſe and myſtery 
of what was but a mere quibble, or a frivolous 
alluſion to a word in their language, which reſem- 
bled it only in ſound. The diſtance was but ſmall 
from Appherudoth to Aphrodite: but it was very 
great between corn and the froth of the ſea, The 
corn was tne true origine of the goddeſs, and phi- 
loſuphers looked for it in the froth of the ocean. 
Sure this was not the way to find it (þ). 
We have already obſerved, that the Greek 
ſculptors could not endure over the heads of their 


(a) d geo, froth. Plato in 
his Cratylus confefles, that 
many Greek words come from 
the Barbarians, that is, from 


the eaſtern nations. He ob- 


ſerves in another place, de Le- 
gib. Dial. 13. epinom. pag. 
1012. edit, Francefurt. that 


the name of the evening-ſtar, 


vix. aphrodite, came from Sy- 
ria or the Eaſt, which is a full 
confirmation of the etymology 
I give of it. The eaſtern 


nations again expreſſed the 


ſame thing by the name of 
Britomartis, which comes from 
NM ͤberit, cibus; and from 
MN marat, domina, the queen 
of corn. 

(b) See an inſtance of it in 
the book intitled, Telluris Te- 
oria ſacra, of Thomas Burnet, 
who pretends to find in the 
froth of which Venus 1s born, 
the ſediments of the duſts 
whereof he, after the manner 
of Des Cartes, fancies that 
the earth was formed. 


images 
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images thoſe frightful horns of the bull or of the “e Tuz- 

© wild got, Viz. capricorn, which characterized the? l. 
ſpring and the winter by the moſt remarkable parts j 

of theſe two ſigns of the zodiack, and which ſup- 1 

ported, ſometimes one, ſometimes three bunches ; 

of vegetables or of ſerpents, ears of corn, or other | 

© ſymbolical marks thereto annexed. The inventors | 

of theſe figures, by the union of ſeveral emblema- il 

tick ſigns abridged and drawn together, intended 
to write or to give the people ſuch marks as might 

regulate their conduct: whereas the Greeks, in 
imitating or repeating theſe figures, aimed only at 1 

pleafing. They therefore made away with tgjge 1 
horns and the whole group of this ſtrange head- 0 
dreſs. But they took great care not to rob the 

goddeſs of any of her attributes. This would have 

been a ſacrilege of too dangerous conſequence, the 

Hoſs of their harveſts at leaſt, and the death of all 

the young of their flocks being to be apprehended. 

Therefore none of her ornaments was taken from 

ber; they only took care to diſpoſe them with 

greater art and comelineſs. 

They repreſented the Amalcta Aphrodite, the The horn 

queen of harveſts, holding with her left hand a long na Re 

goat's horn, out of which they made ears of corn, Amalthe 

Vegetables, and fruits to ſpring. She had a fickle an goat. 

or ſome other attribute in her right hand; and this 

bs the plain original of the horn of abunclance, and 

bf the amalthean goat. That horn being always 

all, (a privilege it evidently had) could not but 

roceed from a goat which had done ſome important 

krvice to mankind, They contrived that this goat 

bad been nurſe to Jupiter. But the god and the goat 

gre both alike. The one exiſted as little as the 

ther: This ſingle inſtance is fully ſufficient to 

prove, that moſt of the tales of the poets are little © 

Tories grounded on quibbles of the ſame kind, and 

1 14 invented 
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invented only to have ſomething to ſay upon figure; 
always preſented at certain feaſts, but no longer 
underſtood. They made of all theſe figures ſo 
many tutelar deities. Every nation would have its 
own. The Syrians took an affection to the god. 
deſs of herds, of whom they made their Aſtarte, 
The Aphrodite of the Cyprians in proceſs of time 
concerned herſelf with quite other things than the 
maturity of harveſts. The inhabitants of the coaſt 
of Sidon put their fiſhery under the protection of 
Atergatis, whoſe figure muſt have been much to 


their liking. 


The Cretian fiſhermen, inſtead of giving the 


form of a fiſh to the Iſis that proclaimed the feal 


of the great fiſhing as the Syrians had done, very 
likely have put a net into her hand, whence ſhe 
might afterwards have obtained the name of Dic. 
tynne (a). Thus the figures which ceremony had 
rendered inſeparable from certain feaſts, became the 


favourite deities of the countries where theſe feaſt; 


were ſolemnized; and the people were at laſt per- 
ſuaded of their being in a ſpecial manner beholden 
to theſe powers, for advantages natural and pecu- 
liar to their country, inſtead of giving thanks ior 
them to providence, which they then no long 
knew. 5 . 1 


1 
Deio, Dione, Diana, Hecate, Artemiſia. 


THE common people have at all times and 
in all countries been fond of quibbles, equivocr 


(a) From 4 mnve, nets. ſued, fled under a heap Offi 
Which gave birth to the fable nets, © 5. 
of Dictynne, who being pur- 


tio 
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tions, and puns. If the change of figure has often T. Tas: 
made ſevcral gods of one and the ſame ſymbol 9c9xy- 


diverſified, a ſimple variety of names, nay, the 
difference of pronunciation, has more than once 
produced a like multiplicity, The Iſis miſtaken 
for the queen of heaven, or for the moon, was called 
Echet, Hecate, or Achate, the only, the excellent (a). 
Among ſome people of Syria, the ſame ſymbol, 
by a light inflection of name, was called Achot, 
tbe ſiſter (b). The ſame whom they had already 
E made the wife of Jehov, or of the Sun, or of Ju- 
piter, (for theſe are ſtil] but one) became alſo his 


Ego we divum inceda regina, Jeuiſue 
Et foror & J CONJUX = 


A little more patience, and we ſhall {ee her be- 

come the daughter of the ſame Jupiter; and then 
the mother of all the gods. All this medley of 
| ſtates and genealogies evidently proceeds from the 
} diverſity of the attributes and names given to one 
and the ſame ſymbol. 

We are informed by Diodorus Siculus (and had 
not this learned traveller mentioned it, it is a truth 
fſufficiently ſelf-evident) that the Egyptian Iſis is 
the ſame with the Ceres of Phenicia and Sicily. It 
zs the ſymbol of the earth, the earth itſelf, the nurſe 
and mother of the living. In Syria and Ionia ſhe 
was ſtill called Dei, or Deio, or Deione (c) plenty or 
abundance, or Deimeter, Demeter and Rhea (d), 
| the mother of plenty, ſhe who gives us our ſubſiſtance. 


| Buch are the names which all Aſia and Greece gave 


| the image which had ſo fine a temple at Epheſus, 


(a) Inter ignes luna minores. Asie, Any; np. 


(b) N achot, Soror. (4; From J 11 paſ- 


(C) From "1 dei, fufficientia, cere; robe, paſcens. 
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The Greeks always call Deio and Demeter the ſame 
whom the weſtern nations called Ceres. Therefore 
Ceres and Deione are one with Diana, whoſe fa. 
mous ſtatue at Epheſus went by that name. Now 
this ſtatue, if we judge by the ſmall towers ſhe is 
crowned with, and by the breaſts and heads of ani. 


mals wherewith her body is ſurrounded, is no other 


* Jnterlu- 
TUM. 


than the Egyptian Iſis. It was then the ſevera] 
dreſſes, ornaments, and different names of the an- 
cient Iſis, that multiplied the ſtate and fine ſtortes 
of the magna mater Rhea, of Deione the wife of 
Jupiter, and of Diana his daughter. 

It is not a whit more difficult to gueſs, how 
the ſame Diana 1s ſometimes a terreſtrial deity, 
ſometimes the moon, and ſometimes the queen of 
hell. By her firſt inſtitution, ſhe had a relation 
to the earth, and marked out her productions. The 
falſe interpretation that was given to the creſcent 
and the full moon which ſhe bore over her head to 
proclaim the feaſts, cauſed her to be taken for the 
moon; and at laſt the time during which ſhe re- 
mains inviſible *, that is, between the laſt phaſis 
and the return of the new, put it beyond all doubt 
that ſhe was gone to take a turn in the abode of 
Ades, or the inviſible, that is, to the empire of 
the dead. | 

But what contributed moſt to the ſtrange notions 


people framed to themſelves of this triceps Hecate, 


which was at the ſame time the earth, the moon, 
and the wife of Pluto, is this, So ſoon as the firit 
phaſis of the new moon was perceiv'd in the even- 
ing, miniſters appointed for that purpoſe went and 
proclaimed it in all the croſs-ways and public pla- 
ces, and the feaſt of the neomenia was celebrated 
either that very evening or the next day, accord- 
ing to the inſtitution of places. When the ſacrifice 


was to be made at night, they put an owl neat 
N the 
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| the figure that proclaimed it. The Iſis then was The Tu E- 
called Lilith, that is, the owl ; and this vilbly 18 ddeenr: 
the origine of that nocturnal lilith of whom ſo 45.5 
| many tales have been told. A cock was put in rw. 
| the room hereof, when the ſacrifice was to be made 
in the morning. Nothing could poſſibly be more 
| fimple or more convenient than this practice. But 
| when the deified Iſis had once been looked upon 
as a woman, Or a queen dwelling i in the moon, and 
| there governing the heaven in conjunction with 
Ofiris or Adonis, the proclamation of the return of 
the new moon, which was a thing extremely plain 
before, aſſumed a myſterious and ſtately air. He- 
cate was become inviſible for many days ; her re- 
turn was expected with ceremony, The goddeſs 
at laſt left the empire of the dead, to come again 
into the heavens. Imagination had a vaſt field to 
expatiate here, and Hecate never failing to viſit 
Elucceſſively theſe two diſtricts, it could not be 
Edoubted but ſhe ruled both in heaven and in the 
inviſible abodes. On the other hand, they could 
not but be ſenſible of the palpable relation ſhe had 
to the earth and its productions, whereof ſhe al- 
vays bore the ſeveral marks either on her head or ; 
in her hands. She then became the threefold Diana 5 
Criceps Hecate) which is at one and the ſame time, 4 
. the earth; 2. the moon or the lady of the hea- | 
hen and 3. the queen of hell. 
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| Tergeminamgue Hecaten, tria virginis ora Diane. 


| The ancient proclamation of the new phaſis, 
Which was made with a loud voice, to proclaim _ | | 
he beginning of the neomenia, inſenſibly degene- 
ted into loud ſhrieks, which they gave out of 
dere ſuperſtition and cuſtom at the entrance of croſs 
reets. They ſaluted the goddeſs of the dead, at 
er coming out of the horrid manſions. The _ 
ö fic 
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other. But the ancient proclamation of the neomenia, 


was the origine of thoſe devout and meritorious 
roarings. 


Nofurnis Hecate triviis ululata per urbes. 


Artemiſia. All the heathen antiquity, after it had confounded 


the ſymbol of the new moons and of the feaſts re- 


lating to the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, with the 


ſtar that regulates ſociety by its phaſes, aſcribed to 
the moon an univerſal power over all the producti. 
ons of the earth, and generally over all the opera. 
tions of men. They likewiſe fancied, that ſhe was 
perfectly well acquainted with future things, and 
that ſhe never appeared without foreboding by 
certain marks what was to befal huſbandmen, f. 
milies, and whole kingdoms. People have not a. 
yet fully ſhaken off the perſuaſion they ancientiy 


had of the influences and preſages of the moon. 


To take things right, the moon was placed in 
the heavens only to be conſulted by men avout 
what they are to do; ſince the Creator, gave her 
different phaſes in the firmament only that ſhe 


might be the public meaſure of time, and the ſen- 


ſible rule of all works. By means of her, we caſily 
meaſure the exact duration neceſſary to each oper: 
tion. But the miſtake conſiſts in thinking that the 
ſtar which ſerves to ſhew us the beginning ; and pro: 
greſs of our undertakings, has any manner of in 


| fluence upon or the leaſt knowledge of them. |: 


was this miſtake that cauſed Iſis to be conſidered 
as the moon, to be called by the fine name of Ar- 
temiſia, which ſignifies one that has a perfect know- 


ledge of futurity (a). 


(a) From HM)]Mꝶp̃ hartom, lier futuri preſaga. This might 
ſapiens, divinus, and from allo be rendered in another 
MU gab, mulier, NUWYUNN ſenſe by theſe words: Oracil 
arthemiſba, mulier ſapiens, mu- mulieris, or reſtonſa 1/idis. 


But 
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very chaſte, and to put woods and hunters under 
her protection? This again is a mere fancy of the 
| poets or of the people. The heads of animals 
| wherewith the whole body of Iſis or of the Ephe- 
| fan Diana was ſurrounded at certain times, pro- 
| claimed the great hunting that was to be made ei- 
ther towards the end of autumn, or when the ani- 
mals multiplied too faſt in the neighbouring foreſts. 
| She might poſſibly ſignify the foods of all kinds, 
| as the corn ſhe gives to man, the hay ſhe affords 
| to domeſtick animals, and the foreſts wherein ſhe 
gives refuge to wild beaſts. Beſides, this figure 
was commonly enough called Aſeroth or Lucina, 
| the goddeſs of foreſts. Tis what gave the poets an 


| occaſion to repreſent her as a recluſe divinity, hate- 


ing company, and allowing herſelf no other diver- 
ſion but that of killing a roe-buck, or of out- 
| running a ſtag. This wild beauty was pretty well 
liked. They, to be ſure, ought to have had ſome 
example of chaſtity, fit to be ſet in oppoſition to 
the common conduct of the gods and goddeſſes, 
| which was none of the moſt edifying. 


XII. 
Cybele. 


THE Ifis we juſt ſaw is a maid of the ſevereſt 
virtue, and whoſe yirginity is beyond all manner 


of doubt. Let us now paſs into Phrygia: there 


| the ſame Iſis aſſumes a quite different character, 
| according to the fancy of the people. She is ho- 
noured among them as the common mother of all 
the gods. They carry her triumphantly about 
| their cities, as the model of an admirable fecun- 
= dity 3 


| 
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But what can have induced the poets to imagine The Tux- 
à Diana fond of ſolitude, to give her manners ſo ov. 
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of her having all the gods of the firſt rank for her 


HEAVEN: children, and of her being able to embrace a hun- 


Atys. 


dred grand- children (a). 

The towers ſhe is crowned with, make 1; 
know her again for an Egyptian Iſis, for the an. 
cient ſymbol of the gratitude which people are tg 
expreſs in feaſts, towards him who ſupplies them 
with food, cloaths and lodging. The drums or 
flutes which accompanied Cybele, were the cha. 
racteriſticks of a feaſt; and the principal feaſt 
or aſſembly which concerned all the different 
people of Egypt, being held in ſummer-time to 
open the harveſt, it was pointed out with a key, 
and by a lion, the ſign under which the ſun was 
at that time. Such 1s the origine of the towers, 
the muſical inſtruments, the key, and the lions, 
which are the attributes of Cybele. 


Hinc juncti currum dominæ ſubiere leones. 


I may be aſked, who the Atys was that com- 
monly accompanies the Phrygian Cybele. He dif- 
fers from Oſiris only in found. All the learned 
agree, that this word ſignified Lord in the Phrygian 
tongue. There are monuments wherein Atys i; 
called the moſt high (5), and placed near Rh, 
the common mother, But what ſhews that this Atys 
is Ofiris or the ſun, and that Rhea or Cybele who 
is inſeparable from Atys, is the ſame with Iſis, is, 
that Atys undergoes the ſame treatment as Ofiris. 
This reſemblance between the diſaſters of the huſ- 


(a) — Invehitur Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Leta dcim partu, centum complexa nepotes. 


(. Mzirept T Favroy gods and of all men) and to 


98 Peiy, A746 Lis. To Rhea Atys the moſt high. Guter. 


the common mother of all (the inſcript. p. 82: 1. 


band 
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| band of Iſis and thoſe of the mate of Cybele, might De Tux 
| ſuffice to ſhew that the one is a copy of the other, nx. 


| The reſt of their hiſtory is a ſeries of ſillineſſes and 
| obſcenities, whoſe groſſneſs might ſuit the Phry- 
gians, but which the reader will eaſily permit me 
| to paſs over in ſilence, The name of Cybele is 
thought to be derived from the Phrygian (a) mounts 


| called Cybeles, whereon the feaſt of this Iſis was 


ſolemnized. But it is much more probable, that 
the ſtatue gave. its name to the places where theſe 
| feaſts were become ſolemn ; and that the name of 
| Cybele is that which Iſis went by in Egypt and 
| Syria, when ſhe was repreſented covered all over 
with breaſts, to denote a happy year, and a reve- 
nue double the ordinary: for the word cepel (b) 
ſignifies the double. 


XIII. 
Venus, Illithye, Mylitta. 


ISIS, after having paſſed through ſo many 
different ſtates, aſſumed a new form, and became 


| the famous Venus. This in antiquity, and ſtill 


in the tender cant of our romances and theaters, 
acts two different parts. She ſometimes is Venus 
| the popular, the goddeſs of ſenſuality, and the 
mother of pleaſures : ſometimes ſhe is Venus the 
| celeſtial, who inſpires nothing but virtue, and raiſes 

the mind to the moſt ſublime ſpeculations and to 


(a) K AA Cybela, montes makes no ſenſe, as P. Catrou 
Phrygie, ubi antra & thalami obſerves. Aneid. 3. 
| Cybeles matris deorum. Heſy- (b) 295 cepel, duplum, co- 
| chius. Virgil calls her the paula. The word couple is de- 
| great mother who inhabits the rived from it. Job 41 : 4. 
mount Cybele, mater cultrix Cy- ibid. 11: 6. 
bel, inſtead of Cybele, which | 
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128 The HISTORY 
The Poz- intellectual beauties. What can have given birth 
TICAL to fo ſtrange a contraſt ? Shall we find in our If; 


HeaYE" the origine of two goddeſſes as diſtant from each 


other by their inclmations and offices as the heaven 
is from the earth? Let us but recal to mind the 
attributes or ornaments of Iſis, and we ſhall im- 
mediately ſee in them the origine of thefe brilliant 


fooleries. . 
Venus Lra- Ifis often bears celeſtial attributes on her heal 
ma. for inſtance, a creſcent, the dog-ſtar, or ſome of 


the zodiacal ſigns. This preſently is Venus Uraniz 

Who would not ſuſpect her to be taken up with th: 

| ſtudy of the ſtars, or to apply herſelf to the moſt 

ſublime ſciences ? The thing was ſelf-evident: and 

Venus Urania, from attributes like theſe, mu* 

needs have all her thoughts fixed in heaven, 

Venus the Another Iſis bore terreſtial attributes, for inſtance, 

popular, heads of ſeveral animals, a multitude of breaſts, : 

73#/"55- child in her lap. The people who no longer un- 

derſtood any thing of this language, thought they 

perfectly apprehended the meaning of it. They 

took this woman for a teeming mother, and al 

her attributes having a relation to generation and 

the nouriſhment of animals and men, they took 

that goddeſs for the model of fecundity, and for : 

power wholly taken up with the care of inclining 

all animals to pleaſure. A few philoſophers pai 

worſhip to the former: but the temples of Venus Ml 

the popular or the lerreſtrial were incomparabj WW 

more frequented. It is unaccountable, how many 

falfe devotions and ſhameful diſorders cupidity and 

Philoſophy have amaſſed together, in the inter 

preting of a figure, whoſe primitive appointmer: 

was only to proclaim the ſeaſons and the feaſts ap" 
pertaining to each ſeaſon. 

I think it impoſſible not to perceive the origin: 


of theſe different offices of Venus, in the character 
| 6 


of mankind lay incloſed, were inſeparable from 
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of Venus, in the characters of the ornaments of Iſis, The Tuz- 
| which have ſometimes a relation to the heaven, andꝰ xx. 
| ſometimes to the earth. But what can be the ety- 

| mology of the name Venus, which the Latins gave 

| to the pretended goddeſs of fruitfulneſs? 

| The young maids who in certain countries car- The ori- 
| ried (a) in proceſſion the baſkets crowned with flow - gine of the 
| ers and fruits, wherein the ſymbols of the firſt ſtate ore. 

| theſe ceremonies, and in a peculiar manner devoted 

to the goddeſs of harveſts, to the nurſe of animals 

and men. They reſided in a tent or a grove con- 

| ſecrated to her. Theſe girls, in the beginning, 

and even before the introduction of idolatry, were 

| imployed in keeping the places of the aſſembly and 


che ornaments that ſerved for the ſacrifices perfectly 


| clean. They alſo aſſumed ſymbolical names and 
functions, as we ſaw in the hiſtory of Ericthonius. 
| Whereby it appears, that every thing was then de- 
| ſigned for inſtruction, and that the whole ceremo- 
nial of religion was a real ſermon. When the ſenſe 
| of ſymbols and ceremonies was loſt, they all be- 
came ſo many myſteries or wondrous ſtories : all 
| was interpreted in an arbitrary manner; and error 
| was every where attended with ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies, and very criminal practices, 

The Ciſtophores, or the girls of the temple of The 
Venus the celeſtial, profeſſed a perfect chaſtity : but basket- 
| thoſe who ſerved in the temple of Venus the popu. earers. 
lar, had inclinations ſuited to thoſe aſcribed to that 
goddeſs. You may fee in Herodotus (5), Strabo 
| (c), and in the prophecy of Baruch (d), into what 
exceſs and infamous proſtitution religion had dege- 


(a) z2yn2% 241, 41 e⁰¹. e) Gerpr. Ib. 16. 
(6) Herodet. in Clis. wm. (4d) C. 6: 42. 
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The Pox- nerated. When cupidity, authorized by cuſtom, 


TICAL 
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had at laſt converted the moſt diſſolute pleaſure, 
into ſo many acts of devotion, the temples and 
groves of the goddeſs of generation were filled with 
wenches who made their reſidence there, Thoſe places 
were on this account called the pavilion of the girl. 
(a). The European could not pronounce the Phe. 
nician word Venoth, the girls, otherwiſe than Venos 
or Venus; and hearing the tents of Venos often 
mentioned, they took this laſt word for the name 
of the goddeſs herſelf, or for that of generation, 
It was in order to expreſs this laſt ſenſe that the 
Syrians gave alſo the fame Iſis the names of Me. 
litta, or Ilithye (b), and the Arabians that of Alita, 


or of Halilat. 


(a) 3 D Succoth we- 
oth, tabernacula puellarum. As 


from pa bamoth, the high 
places, the weſtern nations have 
made 8 s, bomos, altar, a 
high place; they likewiſe from 
Succoth or Succota Venoth, 
tentoria puellarum, made Venos 
or Venus. See 4 Reg. 17: 30. 


You find Venos genitrix, on a 


medal of Julia Auguſta, Adol- 
phus Occo's collection, p. 336. 
The Carthaginians had a town 
which they called in their Phe- 
nician language Succota-Ve- 
nos: which the Latins ren- 


dered by Sicca Veneris. 6 
tabul. geegraph. in notitiam ei. 
clefiafticam Africa, by William 


De LIſle. So that one can- 


not reaſonably queſtion the ex- 
actneſs of this etymology, for 
which I am indebted to Sel. 
den's Syntagm. de Diis Syrie, 

(5) From g jeled, gent 


rare, comes ilitta, & nm Yb 


mylitta. They ſaid in Greed 
Eineldu;sn. The Latins ren. 
dered it very well by genital 


diva, the goddeſs of gener 


don * 


Rite maturos aperire partus 
Les, 1iithya, ture matres, 
Sive tu Lucina proba; ꝙocari, 


Seu genitalis 


Diva: producas ſobolem: patrumgue 
Proſperes decreta, ſuper jugandis 


Lege marita. 


Fæminis, proliſaue nove feraci 


Horat. Carm. Secul 


When 


r 


UC 
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decorum, directing to Diana petitions, the fulfilling 
| whereof ſeems not to be within her diſtrict, nor agree- 
able to the character of the chaſte goddeſs. He in- 
E treats her to afliſt mothers in childbed : he calls her 
Ilichye, and the goddeſs of generation, genitalis diva: 
he, above all, recommends it to her, to bleſs with 


This was the imployment of Venus, or rather of 
Juno. Diana did not preſide at marriages, and 
the paſſed for having an averſion to the names of 
ſpouſe and mother. How 1s it, that there is fo 
great a ground of reſemblance between theſe god- 
deſſes, that they attribute to one che qualifications 
and functions which the others are moſt jealous of? 
To be ſure we ſhall meet with nothing but contra- 
Cictions and difficulties, in endeavouring to aſſign 
each of them their exact diſtrict, and to prevent 
quarrels. But our explication, which reduces them 
All to Iſis, eaſily reconciles theſe differences. They 
we various, becauſe they change their country, at- 
re, and name: but though their hiſtories, incli- 
ations and offices have becn alſo diverſified, they 
tevertheleſs are at bottom but one and the ſame 
hing. The ſtrict Diana is not willing to loſe the 
Iles of Ilithye and of goddeſs of generation ſhe 
8 in the Eaſt. Thus Juno, Venus, and Diana 
ve the ſame pretenſions; and their diſputes of 
riſdiction here teſtify the unity of their origine. 
hey all of them proceed from the ſymbol of the 
aſts, where God was praiſed for the effects of Iſis's 
cundity, | | 

We ſhall not here infiſt upon an inquiry into 


ue origine of the other gods and goddeſſes 
ich were worſhipped in the Eaſt. It would be 
5 K 2 RO 


Wu 


When we read Horace's ſecular poem, we won- 7/e Tu- 
der at ſeeing this poet, who ſo perfectly knew every xx. 


a happy fecundity the laws and regulations juſt made 
by the ſenate, to render marriage again honourable? 
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no hard task to gueſs whence proceeded the Cha. 
mos of the Moabites, the Chameſes of the African, 
all the Baals, the Camanim, the Anamelec, ard 


| ſeveral other deities both male and female of the 


* Evek. 8: 
14. 


+ Deute- 


r. 22: 5. 


tarcb. de Iſid. Sive tu deus es, tion of the LXX. we often find 


be thought, as well as the reſt, to proceed from the 


Arabians and Babylonians. They might with equal 
eaſe be reduced to the Egyptian Oſiris and Iſis, s 
the Phrygian Cybele who bewails her Atys, the 
Phenician and Cyprian Aphrodite who laments her 
dear Thammus * or Adonis wounded by a mon. 
ſter. But moſt of the eaſtern gods being but little 
known and ſeldom mentioned in the monuments of 
antiquity, we may very well diſpenſe with ſcarch— 
ing into their hiſtory, and judge of them by the 
original of the reſt, d 

It will be enough here to obſerve, by th: 
by, that ſeveral of theſe images which antiquity 
commonly ſtiled goddeſſes, ſuch as the Egyptian 
Iſis, the Aſtarte or the great goddeſs of Syria, 
and the Atergatis of Sidon, were indifferently god 
or goddeſſes (a) among certain nations who had ad- 
opted their figures: and that one particular manner 
of worſhipping them was for men to put on womens 
clothes, and for women to dreſs like warriors in or- 
der to enter their temple. This is what makes the 
ſcripture ſo ſeverely ＋ forbid the Iſraelites to uk 
diſguiſes of this kind, which not only ſhocked de- 
cency, and might favour diſorderly manners, but 
were at that time an act of idolatry, and a ſpe 
cial declaration of the perſon's inclination to ſacri- 
fice to ſuch or ſuch deity. Theſe diſorders may 


people's being ignorant of the ſignification of the 
iymbols. It was an extravagance to aſcribe, 3: 


(a) 4g7:1:8navv oi) Plu- apologet. c. 13. In the tranſs: 


ſiue tu dea, Arnob. adverſ gent. i gad, inſtead of 5 Bac), i 
J. 3. Lanus & luna, Tertullian. likewiſe, ad Rom. c. 11: 4. 


they 
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they have done, both ſexæs to Iſis drefied like a The Tus. 
warrior: but for what reaſon can antiquity have?“ x. 
given arms to Iſis, io the iymbolical woman who TT 
was to proclaim only the teſts and thankſgivings 

for the fruits of every ſcaſon? Iſis in this dreſs very The ori- 
likely was the proclaimer of a ſacrifice that was to gine of the 
precede ſome military expedition, for which peo- W 
ple were to be ready by fach a moon or ſuch a 

day of the moon. 


XIV. 
Pallas, Pales, Minerva. 


THE famous Pallas who was worſhipped at 
Athens, and who is the ſame with the Fales of 
the ancient Sabines, 1s likcwiſe no other than the 
Egyptian Iſis. What relation (will the learned at 
firſt ſay) what reſemblance can there be between 

the Athenian Pallas prefiding over war and arts, 
the Pales of the Sabines preſiding over rural feaſts, 
and the Egyptian Iſis who is the moon, or the 
queen of heaven? 

That Pallas the Athenian and Pales the goddeſs 
worſhipped in the Palilia, are but one and the ſame, 
may be judged from the reſemblance of their functi- 
ons and names. Pales gives laws to the husbandmen 
| of Italy; and Pallas teaches the agriculture ſuitable 
to the Athenians, Both names ſignify the public 
order (a). Now the 1mployment of Iſis was only to 
| regulate the public order, and all the particulars of 
| the year, by a variety of public ſigns or attributes 
| peculiar to every ſeaſon. Beſides, we know from 


| Te. TE 1. & 
| that the religion and people of Athens were origi- p,, ©. 


| | Tim. 
(a) Hoy pillel and palal; to | rule the citizens; pelilab, the 5 
e I public order. 
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nally derived from à colony from Sais, a city of 
lower Egypt, and that the Athenian Pallas was 
armed from head to foot, becauſe the Iſis of Sai; 
was worſhipped in complete armour. 

The conformity of cuſtoms and religion between 
the Athenians and the inhabitants of Sais has been 
fully demonſtrated by ſeveral of the learned (a). The 
conformity of their imployment is no leſs eaſy to 
prove. The Athenians moſt eſpecially cultivated the 
olive-tree and the flax. They had no revenues more 
certain: if you will believe them, it was Pallas 
who ſhewed them the uſe of theſe things, and taught 
them how to make linen-cloth, as likewiſe how to 
plant the olive-trce and to preſs its fruit. The fame 
tree was the riches of Sais, the name of which, it 
is obſervable, iignified olive-trœe (5). A new proof 
of the affinity of the Egyptian tongue, and of that 
of Chanaan. 

But why was the Iſis of Sais armed? Diodorvs 
can help us to anſwer this. He obſerves, that 
there were in Athens as well as in Egypt three dit. 
ferent conditions; I. the ſenators, who in Egypt 
were called prieſts; II. the husbandmen ; III. the 
artificers. He adds, that the ſoldiers were oniy 
drawn out of the claſs of the husbandmen. Nov 
the inhabitants of Sais, who were all of this cla, 


ſolely imployed in cultivating the olive-tree, and 


very remarkable for the multitude of good ſoldies M' 
they ſupplicd, preferably worſhipped Iſis armed, 
or Iſis dreſſed as ſhe anciently was, to proclaim the , 


levying or march of the troops. 


Another proof that this pretended female war- 
rior was no more than a public ſign expoſe], 1s, 
that the inhabitants of Sais commonly joined to tht 


(a) See Herodotus, Dizdorus, on the laws of the Athenians. 
Masſtam, and Potter: to which (b) p Zaith or Said, olea. 
add tae work of Samuel Petit, g 
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cuiraſs or the buckler of their Iſis, another attribute, De Tu“ 
which again was no other than the public token or 
proclamation of their great feaſt, of the feaſt pe- 
| culiar to their province. This folemnity at which 
the inhabitants of Sais praiſed God for his having 
| procured them abundance by means of the fruit of 
the olive-tree, was celebrated at night, at the full- 
moon, and after the preſſing of olives. They 
| pointed out the beginning of the night and the noc- 
| turnal ſacrifice by an owl, which is uſed to leave 
| her neſt at that time. They denoted the circum- 
| ſtance of the full- moon, by putting a full-moon 
over the head or on the breaſt of Iſis. To intimate, 
| that the intention of the ſacrifice was to praiſe God 
for having given them their ſubſiſtance by means 
of the excellent oil they had gathered, they incom- 
paſſed that face (or thar moon) with a number of 
ſerpents, the common {ſymbols of life ; and they 
were ſo far from intending any myſtery in all this, 
that in order to render the whole more intelligible, 
they gave this public ſign the name of Mediſæ, 
which ſignified ſimply the preſſing of the olives (a). 
They allo gave the ſame figure the name of the 
two wheels that ſerved to preſs the olives. It was 
called Galgal (H) or Gorgo, whence came the name 
Corgone. But as the fruit ripened unequally, the 
i Weathering of it was made at different times, and 
on this account the proclamation was doubled. Theſe 
publications made at different ſeaſons were called 
the Gorgones, But how has a figure deſigned to 
ſignify things ſo plain been transformed into a mon- — 


. e 


2 — . . > _ — 
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(a) From wyy dub, tritu- City of that name. Stephan. The 1 
rare, to preſs ; NWN meduſba, Arabians in the ſphere have 1 | 
le preſſing; /a!. 25 : 10. left Meduſa her name of Al- ? 
(b) 5354 galgal, rota. There gol, which in their language 1 ns i 
Was in Cyprus a Venus or an fignihes he <vheed. 
Ws, ſurnamed Golgo, and a 
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ſuch who beheld it? The Greek ſculptors were per. 
fect ſtrangers to the meaning of the ſerpents which 
incompaſſed the Meduſa, or the ſign that proclaim 
the expreſſion of the olives. They did not think fi to 
give fine features to a head dreſſed in this manner 
The deformity of the face, added to the fighr of 
the ſerpents, became a large field for the 1magins. 
tion of poets to expatiate upon. They ſaid of ths 
preſſing of olives, that it turned fruits into flones 


And the ſtones of the olives are in reality a kin o 


ſtone, and they even go by tnar name in ſeveral 
languages. A rich matter this for equivocaticn 
indeed! Thence came the tales oi the Meduſa and 
the Gorgones, whole hideous aſpect chilled the 
blood, and converted into {tones thoſe who behel. 
them. There are a multitude of other particular; 
of the fable of the daughters of Phorcus (a, th: 
origine of which is found in the double meaning; 
of the Phenician terms in which it was expreſlcc 
But theſe minute particularities of mythology devi 
ate too much from our object. Let us return to the 
theogony, and look into the origine of Minerva. 
The Athenians, as well as the Egyptians their 
fathers, made great uſe of linen- clothes *. Thi 
| cauſed them with great reſpect to preſerve another 
This, who bore in her right hand the bean or long 
piece of wood round which weavers roll the thread 
of the warp of their cloth. The ſight of this inſtri- 
ment of the trade moſt neceſſary to the Athenians 
in the hand of the imaginary goddeſs, cauſed then 
to fay, that ſhe had taught them the uſe of flaz, 
the making of ſtuffs, and the invention of arts: 


(a) From 105 NMarach. fo- flower is wanting, the gti: 
rere, comes r phorceth, ing and preſſing of the ag 
which ſignifics the flower of wanting allo. The one ! 
trees. The years in which the conſequence of the other. 
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and the name Minerva which ſhe went by in this The TE 
attitude, ſignifies no more than a weaver”s beam (a) 299NY- 
in the oriental language. There are ancient Pal- 


lags ſeen with this inſtrument (6). 

But, if Pallas or Minerva never exiſted, ſhe of 
courſe never taught any thing. How then came it 
into the head of men, to put into her hand this prin- 
cipal piece of a trade moſt uſeful to mankind ? This 
Minerva is only an Iſis, who proclaimed the time of 
the year when the husbandmen, free from every other 
kind of work, were to go about making of their li- 
nen-cloths, in which they drove a conſiderable trade. 

What renders this conjecture molt acceptable, is, 
that the name of Athene, which Homer always gives 


| to the goddeſs, and which was given to the city of 


which ſhe was the reputed patroneſs, exactly ſignifies 
the flaxen thread which 1s rolled upon the weaver's 
beam, in order to the making of cloth. The ſcrip- 
ture gives the name of Athen to the faxen thread 
that was made in Egypt (c): and Thucydides in- 
forms us, that the Athenians being of Fgyptian ex- 
traction had worn none but linen- clothes till the Pe- 
loponneſian war. Nothing is more common in the 
eſtabliſnment of the ancient colonies than the cuſtom 
of giving them the name of the firſt object which 
was of particular concern to them, 

We ſhall content ourſelves with theſe inſtances 
of gods and goddeſſes, to which the figures of Oſi- 
ris and Iſis have given birth. Let us paſs on to 
the deities that owe their exiſtence to the. third key 
of the ancient Egyptian writing, I mean to the 
Horus whom "ry called Menes, or the founder of 


(a) Y & ND mar & collection of cuts made under 
manevar, or minerva. Mane the care of Mr. De Crozat. 
var oregim. Liciatorium texen- c) PUN ten or etoun, or 
tum. 1 Reg. 17: 7. NN ata, licium, linteum 

(6) See one of them in the Aegypriacum. Proverb. 7: 16. 


husbandry, 
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The Por- husbandry, on account of his being the rule . 


ear lation of it. 
Haar 


XV. 
| Dagon. 


OF all the different gods, heroes, or demi. 
gods that have been framed after the model of Ho. 
rus, the firſt I meet in my way out of Egypt is the 
| Dagon of the Philiſtines of the city Azoth. The 
| Holy Scripture informs us, that this idol had a hu. 
| man form, without characterizing it by any attri. 
| bute. But we are authorized to think that Dagon 
bore ſuch marks as had a relation to husbandry, 
int ſince his name ſignified the corn (a). This is the 
1 ſenſe Philo of Biblos (Y) gives to this word, and he 
might be better acquainted with it than any other, 
as he was born on the neighbouring coaſt. Euſe- 
bius, who was biſhop of Cæſarea in the neighbour- 
8 hood of the ſame town, informs us, that Dagon was 
18] reputed the god of husbandry (c): and it is without 
4 any real proofs, that this god is confounded with 
Atergatis. 


* = * * 2 - of 
— 5 w. 1 ' 
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XVI. 
Minos. 


LE T us from the continent paſs into one of 
the fineſt iſlands of the Mediterranean, and one of 
the firſt met with in coming out of Egypt, I mean 


— — 27 = + be _ 
*» 
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(a) n dagon, frumentum. invented the uſe of corn and 
(5) aayar og 651 Eilor. the plough, was called by that 
(e) 6 Aa yo ime up“ name, that is, the god of hul- 
| Toy xe def ih Cevs d- bandry. Præpar. Evars. 
| gerd. Dagon, for having 
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che iNand of Crete. The goodneſs of its productions, e I'u E- 
and the large extent of the land, early drew thither a 
vaſt number of inhabitants, who were either origi- 
| nally from Egypt, or were great admirers of the 
| Egyptian religion, ſince we find among them the 
whole ceremonial and polity of Egypt. 


Before we come to the proof of this, let us call 


to mind, that it was the univerſal cuſtom of the 
| remoteſt antiquity to celebrate feaſts over the tombs 


of ſuch as had been dear to their country, and to 


| repeat their anniverſary, Of this we find frequent 
inſtances in the hiſtory of the patriarchs, and in 


profane authors. This practice has perpetuated it- 


| ſelf from age to age. The firſt Chriſtians, who 


were ſo careful to avoid all ſuperſtition, aſſembled 


every year to pray and celebrate the holy ſacrifice 
over the tombs of the martyrs. This cuſtom, 
founded upon the faith of the ancient patriarchs, 
and more worthy the reſpect than the complaints 
of our ſeparating brethren, is ſtill in honour among 


US 


Horus, which ſerved to regulate ſociety, by their 


reſpective ſignifications, were monuments of their 


founders ; that Oſiris had lived in Egypt, and had 
been interred there, they framed ſtories agreeable 


to this belief. For want of a tomb containing in 


reality the body of Hammon or Ofiris, they were 


contented with a cenotaph (a). A vaſt concourſe 


of people gathered near theſe pretended tombs, and 
with pomp celebrated an annual feaſt there. Plu- 
tarch often mentions the feaſts of Oſiris's tomb, 


and informs us, that when the Egyptians were re- 
proached with placing in heaven gods whoſe tombs 


(a) An empty tomb merely repreſentative. 


they 


| 80 ſoon as Egypt was poſſeſſed with the ridicu- 
lous notion, that the ſtatues of Ofiris, Iſis, and 
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The Po- they ſhewed, their reply was, that the bodies of 
theſe gods had been embalmed and interred in 
Egypt; but that their ſouls re/ided among the ſtar; * 


5 De 14d. The great anniverſary of Ofiris was celebrated at 
Ojr. 


the tomb of Jupiter Ammon at Thebes or Dioſpo. 
Iis the great. They had alſo a tomb of Jupiter 
or Oſiris at Dioſpolis the little. The city of Buſi- 
ris ſeems to have derived its name particular 
from the tomb of Ofiris, where human victims 
were ſometimes ſacrificed. Strabo very earneſtly 
tells us, that Ifis's intention, in multiplying the 
tombs of her husband who could be depoſited only 
in one, was to prevent his being robbed ; which 
was accounting with a fable for ceremonies whoſe 
origine and purpoſe were no Jonger known, as the 
Egyptians uſed indeed to do on every occaſion, 
Theſe rombs, though merely repreſentative, were 
become a neceſſary part of the ceremonial. The 
Cretians being of Egyptian extraction, had their 
own feaſt of Ofiris or Zehov, the feaſt of their god, 
and of courſe the empty tomb inſeparable from that 
ſolemnity. They fancied afterwards, that the e. 
hov whoſe feaſt they celebrated had lived in Crete: 
his tomb which they ſhewed with great ſatisfaction, 
was a ſenſible proof of it ; and they were delighted 


to think, that the ruler of the heaven had been 


their countryman. ?*Tis true, they ſometimes arc 
reproached (a) with being commonly aſſertors of 
falſhoods, in ſhewing the tomb of a god who could 
not die. But the Cretians were not at a greater 
loſs than the Egyptians for a reply; and the ſight 
of an empty tomb was very far from being in. 
compatible with the hiſtory of a god, who, "after 


(a) See the ſaying of Calli- T#& 4 . Hymn. in Jer 


machus, who on this account v. 8. 


calls the Cretians liars. K c1- 
he 
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he had lived upon the earth, had been afterwards The T'nz- 
| tranſported into the ſun, There are then two Fu- nx. 
| titers, one dead in Egypt, the other in Crete, to- 
gether with the hiſtorical monuments of the reality 
of their exiſtence. But then they were multiplied 
| in many other places, tho? not one word of truth 
| could be found in any of their hiſtories. 
Near Jehov or the Cretian Jupiter we find Idza 
the mother of the gods, and the ſame who is cal- 
led Cybele in Phrygia. Virgil, by telling us, that 
| the worſhip and feaſts of this goddeſs came from 
| Crete *, informs us, that Iſis was honoured in this“ Æutid. 
| iNand 3 ſince Cybele and Iſis are evidently the ſame 3 
ſymbol differently imbelliſhed, according to the ge- 
nius of the particular nations. 
| Laſtly, the beloved ſon of Jupiter and Iſis, the 
| Horus, or Menes whom Jupiter admitted into his 
intimacy and confidence, and to whom he dictated 
IF viſe laws for the happineſs of mankind, was not 
- W& forgot in the Cretian ceremonial. Who cannot at 
| firſt ſight perceive, that the Egyptian Menes with 
his revelations, laws and polity, is the mould where- 
ni the fables of Minos, and of the laws he gave 
che inhabitants of Crete, was caſt ? Jovis arcanis 
Minos admiſſis F. All the parts of the Egyptian + Hora. 
and Cretian hiſtory are evidently the ſame; and Carm-4 1. 
che name of Minos differs from the other only in wa Lf 
che ſound of the vowels, which eaſily vary, and are . 
r W inſignificant enough in the oriental languages. 
i The learned ſometimes ſpeak of Minos and his 
„lass, as if the code of them had been preſerved in 
public archives, and as if they exactly knew the 
| genealogy and life of the legiſlator. But what are 
ve to think of it at ſight of the circumſtances 
which here offer themſelves? A king worſhipped C. 
| after his death; an empty tomb at which people 
| aſſemble 
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aſſemble to ſing his praiſe, a woman honoured as 
the mother of fecundity 3 a beloved ſon who be. 
comes the legiſlator of the inhabitants : to which 
muit be added the exact conformity of the names 
of Menes and Minos: ſo general a reſemblance be. 
tween the Cretian and the Egyptian feaſts ſuffici- 


_ ently ſhews, that the former are but a copy of the 
latter, and that all the perſonages whoſe hiſtories 


were ſo earneſtly related in theſe countries never 
exiſted, and are nothing more than the ancient 
ſymbols perſonified. The only truth preſerved in 
this obſcuration of the meaning of the feaſts of Ho- 
rus or Menes, is, that their purport was the legiſ- 
lature or the public regulations of ſociety. 

By taking from Minos the rank he had in hi. 
ſtory, and reducing him, as well as the whole po- 
etical heaven, to a figure wrong underſtood, I pre- 
tend not to do any injuſtice, or any way ſtrike at 
the reality of Minos the ſecond, from whom, they 
ſay, deſcended Idomeneus, who reigned in Crete 
in the country adjacent to mount Ida, and about the 
time of the Trojan war. Theſe princes very pol- 
ſibly thought it was an honour to them to bear 


the name of him whom they looked upon as the 


ſon of Jupiter and the author of their family. It 


will not be improper here to oblerve, in the name 


of Idomeneus, the evident remains of the name of 
Menes. 
If all our Egyptian images, cranſparted into 


Crete, have there aſſumed an hiſtorical air, we may 


thence eaſily perceive how liable they were, in their 
own nature, to be miſtaken for ſo many monu- 
ments of things paſſed, when underſtood literally, 


and that they a are as void of reality in Egypt as any 


where elſe. As this point of criticiſm caſts an ad- 


ditional light upon all that went before, it will not 


be 
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be improper to clear and ſupport it farther by The Tue» 
other circumſtances that may complete the demon- ox . 


ſtration of their certainty. 

As the Cretians had their original and religious 
cuſtoms from Egypt, on this account they had at 
firſt a labyrinth of their own, or a palace divided 
into as many apartments as there were months in 
the year, where the ſignificant figures relating to 
each of theſe months were put, in order to inform 
the young prieſts educated there of the order of the 
heaven and the Egyptian polity. This abode of 
the prieſts and theſe figures became hiſtories in pro- 
cels of time only, and from the ignorance of their 
primitive meaning. Which is ſo very true, that 
| theſe figures, and the ceremonies of the initiation or 
| inſtruction, were in ancient times openly ſhewed to 
| all the people (a). Of this we are informed by 

Diodorus Siculus. 
| Again, it 1s becauſe the Cretians received their 
original and polity from Egypt, that they were di- 
| vided into three claſſes ; 1. the priefts ; 2. the huſ- 
| bandmen or the inhabitants of the towns; 3. the 
ſmiths or the artificers. Theſe workmen were fewer 
in number, and the pooreſt of the colony. They ap- 
plied themfelves to the ſearching of mines, and the 
melting of metals. They dwelt in the woods, and 
| eſpecially in the vallies of mount Ida, where they 
found minerals in plenty, and a quantity of wood 
| fit to fine both the copper and the iron, to forge 
| the tools neceſſary for the inhabitants with. Theſe 

workmen were called Dactyles (b), that is, the poor 


| (a) Ex Kyoarw e of to prafliſe theſe ceremonies 

| 7; ahwy i qd e66'g Tas TEAt- openly, and to admit every 

T4; TWTYg 7A , - body thereto. Died. J. 5. 

. It was an ancient cuſtom (5) From IN dac, pauper 3 

of the city of Gnoſſus (in Crete) and from 519 7u/, or ty/, mi- 
| | gratio. 
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The Pot- of the colony. What Diodorus Siculus * and the 

7.»  Arundel-marbles teſtify of the Dactyles, that they 
invented the uſe of iron, fire, and the forge, 1z 

gib lich. founded only on the rank they had in the colony, 

lib. 5. See of which they were the blackſmiths. 

allo Var- The chief part of the nation were the Curetes (a, 

mor. Oxon 
that is, the inhabitants of the cities, who were im. 
ployed in cultivating a very fine country, and who 
on this account gave the whole iſland its name. 
What diſtinguiſhed it in ancient times was the mul. 
titude of its cities, 


Hneid. l. Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna. 


3. i 
Laſtly, the moſt diſtinguiſhed body or claſs of in 


men was that of the prieſts, who were chiefly im-. tv 
ployed in the ſacrifices, the pomp of feaſts, the ſongs, MW re 
and ſacred dances, which were performed to the 

ſound of their drums. They were called Cory ban-W ita 
tes (5), that is, ſacrificing prieſts. But it ſeems that] lic 
thoſe of the prieſts who were charged with the ad- 
miniſtration of ſacred things among the ſmiths o 
mount Ida, or in other bodies of artificers, took the 
name of Dactyli; and that thoſe who were diſperlz 
in the towns were called Curetes : for theſe ancien 
names of Curetes, Dactyli, and Corybantes, arize, 
without any diſtinCtion given to the prieſts of Crete n 
Phrygia, Lemnos, and Samothracla. This coe 
fuſion is not very ſurprizing in later times, whe 
all theſe names were preſerved and reverenced ie 


gratio. Ultima Jule, ultima mi- tas, oppidum; crop a df to 
gratis. 22727 Dadylim, tim, the inhabitants of towns. , 
pauperes migratianis. The (5% From the word hug 
Greeks called the fingers S4x- corban, oblatio, donum, ſacriell 
Juau Dactyloi, on account of cium. Levit, 6: 20. & Margie 
their being our artificers. 7 11. : de 

) From pp Keret, civi- | agr. 
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though men no longer knew the ground of theic The Tn x- 
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diſtinctions (a). 


XVII. 
Dionyſus, Bacchus, 


IN the times when things were expreſſed by 
ſymbols, and the ſeveral parts of theſe ſymbols 


were varied to. be the better underſtood, far from 


being deſigned to conceal any myſtery ; the figure 
of Horus changed its name and attributes accord- 
ng to the exigency of the circumſtances in which 
it was imployed. The firſt uſe it was applied to 
in certain feaſts, was the repreſentation of paſſed 
events, The ſecond was the inſtruction and 7he 
regulations fit for the people. | 

I. When the commemorative ſigns of the ancient 
ſtate of men was ſhewn to the people, the ſymbo- 
lical child introduced there with a ſerpent, was cal- 
led the child of the repreſentation () (ben ſemelc). 
This imitation of the infancy or weakneſs of huſ- 


(a) It may alſo here be ment F e who ſleep, or, in 


obſerved, that the Cretian XIi- 
nos is not a man that ever ex- 
Med, ſince his colleagues Rha- 
damanthus and Æacus are only 
two words which ſignified no- 
thing like mien, and the mean- 
ing of which was loſt. Aſter 
the name of Menes or Minos 
tad been commonly made uſe 
of to ſignify the funeral aſſem- 
by, When people ſpoke of the 
udgment which, in Crete as 
ell as in Egypt, was to pre- 
ede the burial; it was called 
he judgment of death, the 
adgment gf grief, or the judg- 


ſhort, the judgment he long 
fleeh. Now ail this was ex- 
prefled by the three words of 
Minos, Macus, and Rhada- 
manthus. Minos or the Manes 
were taken in the ſame ſenſe 
for the funeral aſſembly, or 
for death. DDS aca ſignifies 
the moſt bitter grief; 227) 
redamim ſignifies thoſe who 
are in a profound ſlcep; and 
MIN redamet ſigniſies the 
great ſleep. | 

% (a ben, filius. ND 


femeleh, imitation, whence 


come /imilts and /imulacrum. 
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bandry paſſed over to the Greeks with the ſame 
feaſts and names. The Greeks underſtood not the 
term ſemele; and taking this ſy mbolical child for 
a real one, they tranſlated ben ſemele, by the child 
of Semele, the ſon of Semele. Thus he who through 
the ſtupidity of the Egyptians was already become 
the ſon of Oſiris and Iſis, (though his pretended fa- 
ther and mother were only two letters) once again, 
through the miſtake of the Grecks, became the ſon 
of Semele, whoſe parentage they very ſerioully re- 
counted. They did not fail, in the hymns ſung 
in honour of this illuſtrious child, to ſay that he 
was the ſon of Jehov or Jupiter, and to do it in 
the eaſtern language (a). The Greeks a ſecond 
time took this way of ſpeaking literally, and ima- 
gined that Semele, big with this child, had deſired 
to ſee Jupiter in all his glory; but that ſhe had 
been conſumed by the lightnings and flames which 
accompanied the god in his celeſtial equipage; and 
that Jupiter, out of compaſſion, had however ſaved 
the child in time, ſcwed him up in his thigh, and 
finally, that after the time of a regular geſtation, 
the child came out of Jupiter's thigh, 

I would here ſpare the judicious reader theſe 
inſipid buTooaries, were they not made amends for 
by a new proof of what we have already obſerved, 
that a multitud2 of fables have no other origine 
than the ignorance of the Greeks as to the true 
ſenſe of the Phenician words, or the delight which 
the Phenicians took in quibbling with ſuch terms 
as might be ſuſceptible of a double meaning, al- 


ways chuſing of the two that which carried wich it 
a marvellous or a ridiculous air. 


{a ) Ferefſus e Fovis femere, ſunt ex famore Jacobi. Genel, 
as is ſaid of the children of 46: 26. 
Jacob 131 N gui egreſſi 
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The repreſentation of the ancient ſtare of man- De Tu g- 
kind conſiſted, not only in the commemorative Rx. 
ſigns that were carried either upon a winnowing 
van or in the {mall cheſt before-mentioned : they 


joined thereto ceremonies or ſet- forms of prayers | 
regarding the fame intention. They, in theſe _ 1 
feaſts, invoked the name of God with great lamen- | 
tations. They called him the mighty, the life, the 


father of life. They implored his aſſiſtance againſt : 
wild beaſts, and made ſhew of giving them chaſe, 2 
running hither and thither, as if they were going 4 
to attack them. They even did it in good earneſt 
completely armed. | 

Theſe ceremonies and the ſet-forms of invocation 
were ſimple. Piety firſt gave them birth: but 
when the repreſentative child was become a god in | 
the imagination of the people, they applied all that 
was done or ſaid in honour of the Supreme Being 
to him. It was the cuſtom to ſay with a ſigh : 
Let us cry unto the Lord, io terombe, or diſterombe. 
| Let us cry before the Lord, or God /ee our tears; 
io Bacche, io Baccoth. Thou art the life, the au- 
| thor of being. Thou art God and the mighty : Je- 
| hova, hevan, hevoe, and cloah. They chiefly ſaid 
in the Eaſt: God is the fire and the principle of life; 
Thou art the fire : life proceeds from thee : hu eſh: 
atta eſh (a). All theſe words and many others, 
which were the expreſſions of grief and adoration, 
became ſo many titles, which the people, without 
underſtanding, gave to this child or imaginary deity. 
He was then called Bacchos, Hevan, Evoe, Dithy- 
[rambus, Jao, Eleleus, Ves, Attes. They knew not 
what all this ſignified: but they were ſure that the 
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The PoE god of the feaſt delighted in all theſe titles. They 
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the ü 


Incver failed to give them him, and thus theſe ex. 
— preſſions became cries of joy, or extravagant roar. 
ings. 

When people went about purſuing the wild beaſts 
that thwarted the endeavours of huſbandmen, they 
cried aloud : Lord ! thou art an hoſt to me, io Saboi. 
Lord! be my guide, io Niſſi, or with a different 


accent Dioniſſi. Of theſe warlike cries, which 


cre repeated without being underſtood, they made 
the names of Sabaſius and Dionyſus. 

Of all theſe names, that molt uſed in Italy was 
Baccoth. The delicate ear of the Greeks, who 
could not indure harſh ſounds, gave the preference 
to the name of Dionyſus. Theſe ſeveral titles 
(wa the feries of them was long) gave birth to as 

many hiſtories. Thus they called this god Dtony- 
tus, becauſe he was fon of Jehov or Jupiter, and 
born at Nyſa an Arabian city. He was named 
F.vins, becauſe, as he was fighting with one of the 
giants, Jupiter incouraged him in the Greck lan- 
guage, and Hut if we now are lure of truth, 
why ſhould we buſy ourſelves in enumerating ſuch 
lorry tales? We are no way concerned to hear 
all the nonſenſe, which the want of underſtanding 
theſe names (a) has cauſed to be built upon each ot 
them. 

TI might here be ſtopt with an objection, that 
Bacchus was not the empty name I take it for, and 
that It at leaſt denoted a famous man, who in rea- 
lity exiſted ; ſince the eaſtern and weſtern nations 


all of them agree, that Dionyſus made a voyage 


into the Indies, and that the duration of his expe- 


{@) Theſe fables may be in the hymns of Callimachus; 


- ſeen in the hymns attributed in the mythologies of N.. el. 


to Orphers and Homer; in the Come, aud others. 
poems of Heſiod and Ovid; 
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dition was atteſted by the eſtabliſhment of a feaſt De Tu E- 
that returned every third ycar “. 1 
This overthrows nothing of what I have ad- fefa 
vanced: it only gives me an occaſion to look out OH. 
in hiſtory, who this famous man ſhould be, of whom 
people came by degrees to 1magine that the Baccha- 
nals were a memorial, Several nations having 
thought they had found Cham and his wife, in the 
| ſymbolical man and woman that ſerved to point 
out the ſolar year and the order of the annual feaſts, 
imagined they had likewiſe found one of the ſons of 
Cham in the liber (a), the beloved /on, who had in 
his turn been deified. The Egyptians imagined . 
it to be him of Cham's children who had firſt q 
governed Egypt and ſettled its polity. The eaitern 


dation ſeem to have made the application of this | | 
bleſſed child and lovely legiſlator to Nimbrod, who 9 
had made himſelf famous towards the Euphrates. 1 


He was ſon of Chus, and conſequently the offspring 
of Cham father of the former. He was born in | 
Chuſiſtan, a province on the other fide the Perſian 1 
Gulph, which, as we ſce, ſtil] preſerves the name 1 
of Nimbrod's father. Thence they took an occa- 0 
fon to confound Nimbrod with Bacchus, and to \'Y 
| attribute to the latter a chaſe and victories that were | 
| famous beyond the Tygris, and even as far as the 
Indies. A relation of reſemblance was found be- 
tween Bacchus and Nimbrod, becauſe the feaſts 
which go by the name of Bacchus are repreſenta- 
ons of the ancient chaſes, and becauſe Nimbrod 
had been a mighty hunter, who had often led 
the youth o' courſing dangerous beaſts, and had 
ireed the country of them by renewing theſe chaſes 
every third year, The notion which the {cripture 
gives us of Nimbrod favours this explication, He 
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called par excellence 
the mighty hunter before the Lord, or the hunter 
' whoſe enterprizes are bleſſed by God. 1 know not 
upon what foundation the interpreters have ſo ſe- 
verely inveighed againſt Nimbrod , ſince the ſcrip. 
ture does not mention him to his diſadvantage, 
The ſucceſs of his chaſes, uſeful to the whole coun- 
try, procured him the confidence of the inhabitants 
near Babel; and being often at their head, he be- 
gan to form a ſmall kingdom, which without rea- 
fon was confounded with the beginning of the Af. 
ſyrian power. 

Though the application of a few particulars of 
Nimbrod to Horus was not deſtitute of probahi- 
lity, yet its falſhood is ſelf-evident. Horus, or 
young Ofiris, or Bacchus, has no ſettled rank in 
hiſtory. In his quality of ſon of Iſis he is born 
in Egypt. Then he comes into the world at Nyſa 
in Arabia. A third legend gives him birth near 
the river Euphrates. On the other hand, it is be- 
yond all doubt, that Semele, a woman very well 
known 1n Breotia, brought him into the world. 
He, in ſhort, is born in "o many places, that his 
genealogiſts and hiſtorians ORE know not 
what they ſay. 

Let us now paſs on to the retinue of Bacchus. 
We ſhall there find a proof, that Bacchus was no 
more than a maſk or figure, and not any. man that 
ever exiſted. 

To render the repreſ.ntation of the ancient cha- 
ſes and of the firſt ſtare of mankind more like, 
the people appeared there in the cloaths which men 


wore near or but a little before the time of the diſ- 


perſion, when they were in want of every thing, and 
when the alternation of ſeaſons, together with the 
gencral confuſion cauicd on the ſurface of the 
carih 
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— Curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Ut varias uſus meditando extunderet artes. 


They had from the primitive world retained the 
uſe of covering themſelves ſlightly with a ſingle 
| ſkin of ſome beaſt or other, and of ſheltering them- 
| ſelves from the ſcorching heats of the ſun under 
| tents made of ſkins ſcwed together; an invention 
of one of the ſons of Lamech*. "Theſe helps, 
after the flood, proved inſuſficient againſt heavy , 
rains, and the ſharpneſs of cold high winds. They 
wholly covered themſclves with the ſkin of the ani- 
mals which were their ordinary food, eſpecially that 
| of bucks and goats, which 1s more ſupple and ſofter 
than any. Hunting ſometimes ſupplied them with 
clothes not ſo common as theſe, and even with 
| honourable attire. He who appeared in the ſkin 
of a lion or a tyger, drew all eyes upon him, and 
ſhewed he had obtained a uſeful victory. Time 
and experience taught men how to ſpin ſheep's 
wool and goat's hair, and to procure themſelves 
clothes ſmoother and more eaſy to be waſhed. 

When the arts were once invented, and by re- 
peated trials brought to perfection, the remembrance 
of the roughneſs of the firſt ages, and the compa- 
riſon of the hardſhips which mankind had ar firſt 
experienced with the conveniences and inventions 
of later times, rendered the rural feaſts or the feaſts 
of the repreſentation of the ancient ſtate of men, 
more briſk and lively than all the reſt, 


| (a) This 1s roared by mat- * the letter at the end of the 
ters of fact ſubſiſting from one third vol. of the Spectacle de 
end of the world to the other. la nature. 
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earth (a) by the flood, obliged them, on account Te Tar- 
of new wants, to look out for fur-linings, to build?“ DR; 
ſhelters for themfelves, and to invent new arts. 
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One of the moſt eſſential points of this feaſt wi; 
then to appear there covered with ſkins of goat, 
' bucks, tigers, and of other tame and wild animal; 
They ſmeared their faces with blood, to bear the 
marks of the danger they had run, and of the vic. 
tory they had obtained. 

Inſtead of blood, they ſometimes had recourk: 
to a ſlight ſmearing of dregs, or to the juice of 
mulberries, which was leſs ſhocking on the actor; 
face, than the blood of the beaſts would have been, 
and im v elliſned him every whit as much. 


Sanguineis frontem mmoris & tempora pingit. * 


Such is the paint of one of the principal actor 
of the Bacchanals, when Virgil makes him appen 
on the ſtage. Dregs or les: which are more eaſj 
to be found towards the beginning of winter, 1: 
which ſeaſon theſe feaſts were celebrated, were made 
uſe of by the perſonages who compoſed the trait 
or equipage of Bacchus, and by the actors ct 
(a) dramatick repreſentations, which were only : 
ſequel or extenſion of the Bacchanals, all feaſt 
whoſe nature and inſtitution were 40 repreſent pai 
events. 

Thus all, in the feaſts, degenerated into mat 
querades and extravagant ramblings ; into rout 
ings and tranſports of tury: they, in ſhort, endes. 
voured to outvye each other by acts of madneß 


Inſtead of putting on a buck or goats ſkin, the} 


thought it would be much better for them to dre 
like a goat or a tiger; to muffle up their hea 
with the horns of a roe-buck or a young ag, 
to cover their faces with bark, fo as to imitate the 


flat noſe and pointed ears of the kid and buck 


(a) Peruncti fircibus ora. Horat. de art. poetic. 
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not neglecting the other ornaments of the fi- The Tux: 
OGONY. 


gure (4). 

Inſtead of a child of metal myſteriouſly carried 
about in a cheſt, they by degrees contracted a cuſtom 
of chuſing a good fat jolly boy, to play the part 
of the imaginary god. They in proceſs of time 

ave him a chariot: and to render the whole more 
admirable, the pretended tigers offered to draw 
him, whilſt the bucks and goats were jumping and 


capering round him, The aſliſtants di/puiſed and The ori. 
to gine of the 


Satyrs, the 
Fauni, and 


a word which ſignifies mer diſguiſed (O); or fauni, Pan. 


masked in this manner, had names agreeable 
what they were doing. They were called Satyrs, 


that is, masks, Theſe etymologies which are very 
plain, and ſtrierly. connected with what precedes, 
| are ſtill confirmed by the uſage which the aſſiſtants 
at theſe rural feaſts obſerved of conſecrating to 
Bacchus, and of ſuſpending on the tree under which 
they made their laſt ſtation, the maſk of bark or 
other matter, wherewith they had covered fheir face, 
that they might have a ſhare in the ceremony (c). 
The feaſts of Bacchus have been aboliſhed by the 
preaching of the goſpel : but we ſee the remains 


(a) Oraque corticibus ſumunt horrenda cavatis. Georgic. 2. 


* (6) VID /atur, hidden, admirable. conceptions, may 
| Uſpuiſed, ne panim or pha- look out for them in the al- 
| mim, maſks, facies, 7p5.ma, legoric explications of Plu- 
E 7/1, oſcilla. Such is evi- tarch, Jamblicus, Pſellus, the 
| cently the origine of the name emperor Julian, and Plato. 
4 given to the god of Mendes, Our deiſts, who have left re- 
ix. Pan, in whoſe horns and velation, to center their whole 
hair the philoſophers thought delight in the ſtudies, have 
they had found a very noble choſen for their maſters the 


emblem of general nature. interpreters of a ridiculous 


Thoſe who are fond of theſe maſquerade. 


(c) Oraque cor rticibus fumunt horrenda cars, 


Et te, Bacche, cant per carmina lota, tibigue . 


Ofeilla ex alta fuſpendunt mollia jinu. Vigil. ibid. 
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The Pos- of them among us in our winter rejoicings. It i; 
TICAL the ſame ſeaſon, the ſame concern, and with no 
e great difference, the ſame idolatry. 
Thoſe who followed or attended the chariot of 

Bacchus, were called Bacchants, that is, mourners, 

becauſe the feaſt began with woes and complaints, 

and with frequent invocations on the aſſiſtance of 


God. 
The Mera. The women who carried the ſmall cheſt or the 
ae: facred baſkets, or at leaſt a thyrſus, which was 


ſometimes a javelin, in memory of the firſt chaſes; 
ſometimes a torch of reſiny wood, in memory of 

the newly introduced winter; were called Menades, 
Thyades, and Baſſarides. They were named Me- 

rades which ſignifies, the women who aſſiſt at the 

, becauſe the feaſts or the regulations, and all 

2 ſacred figures inſeparable from them, were in 

the ancient language called Manes, that is, regu- 
lations. This the Greeks rendered Theſmoi. The 
extravagant attitudes of theſe mad women, who 

ſtrove to outvye each other by the lamentations and 
repreſentative geſtures authorized by cuſtom, were 

The Thya- thence called Manic. Theſe women again were 
des. called the Thyades (a), that is, vagrant or wandring, 
when they C iſperſed themſelves in the mountains 

* The Baflike ſo many huntreſſes. They were called * Baſ- 
ariden. ſarides or grape-gatherers (0), becauſe theſe feaſts 
were celebrated when new wine began to be drink. 

able. 

After the vagaries and the whole train, at laſt 
appeared an old man upon an aſs (c), who advanced 

with a ſedate countenance, offering wine to the 


(a) From Ny thouab, va- wild beaſts. 
gari: thence derives Oye, to (8) From 2 batſar, vin: 
ll ſacrifice, and the French verb gemiare. 
5 tuer, becauſe theſe runnings (c) Bat pands Silenus àſellb. 
1 aimed only at the ſlaughter of 
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ſonage by the tame animal he rides upon, by the 
bow! or drinking cup hanging at his ſide (a), by the 
bbliging invitation he makes the hunters, and b 

his name of Silen or Silvan, which ſignifies ſafety, 
hepoſe, or an invitation to repoſe, we eaſily gueſs, 


& to repreſent the ſtate of old men, who, on account 
bf their age, are exempted from theſe courſings 
bout, and the ſafety which became the reward of 
the cares of huſbandry and of the chaſe given in 
proper time to ihe beaſts of the country. Thus all 
he parts of the picture exactly correſponded, and 
hothing was omitted in the ſymbol. But this per- 
bnage, as well as all the reſt, became hiſtorical ; 
Ind as he invited every one to be merry, they made 
is complaiſant doctor the preceptor of Bacchus. 
Like ſcholar, like maſter. A few ſtrokes of Si- 
tnus's morality may be ſeen in the ſixth eclogue 
F Virgil, and are perfectly agreeable to the groſs 
ſtem of phyſicks attributed to him. 


which is till the ſame name, and has the ſame mean- 


bots (b). This new actor, by ſuch an attribute, 
ell indicated the progreſs of gardening and agri- 


Ig to the care the young people had taken to 
ſoſecute miſchievous animals. 


rverted by the metamorphoſis that was made of 


la Gravis attrita pendebat cantharus anſi. Virgil. Eclog. 6. 


{ 40 Et tewer am ab v adice ferens, Sys vane, cupre//un. 


the ſæ 


red youth, and inviting every body to take ſome The Tu- 
Eft, May we know what this figure is which nx. 
oncludes the feaſt ? If we may judge of this per- genus. 


that the ſhare he has in the emblematic ceremony 


This old man , ſometimes is called Sylvanus, S1. 
| rom /elawv, 


. . . . alu, re- 
g. He holds in his hand a young tree with ee : 


blture, the liberty and ſucceſs of which were owe 


2. Next to the repreſentation of the ancient The in- 


| o the | a 
ure of mankind, the meaning whereof was totally of Bacchus, 
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The For- theſe ſymbolical perſonages into ſo many gods, ti 


TICAL 


HEAVEN. 


bandry which by dikes confines torrents, aud bs 


feaſts of Horus or huſbandry {till contained t 
'ſeveral inſtructions or regulations of the annyy 
works, which it concerned the people to knoy 
both the beginning and the duration of. *T'is wh 
was pointed out to them in this and other feaſts 
by the different dreſſes or attributes given to Hory 
Each wind, every operation or precaution founded 
on experience, had its mark and public ſign ye. 
culiar to it. We ſhall not repeat what has been 
already faid upon this ſubject : but one thing i 
obſervable, viz. that the Menes, or the ſymbol d 
the regulations of ſociety, is become the teacher 
mankind, even the legiſlator Bacchus (a). Horace, 
who delighted in his inſtructions (5), never mention 
him without raptures, and ſpeaks of him as the 
moſt perfect of maſters. But to be ſerious, we ſil 
find all the encomiums of huſbandry in the rid. 
culous miracles attributed to Bacchus by the poet: 
which is to us a new proof of the converſion of the 
ſymbols into ſo many objects realized, and hiſtor 
cally treated. 

And in effect, it is huſbandry, not Bacchus 
(this being a mere word or idea) it is, I ſay, hut 
bandry, that takes all proper precautions aguir 
over-flowing rivers and violent tides, It is hu: 


ſtudied the height or the greateſt increaſes of tit 
river, to preſerve the inhabitants by means ot i: 
races of a ſufficient height. 


Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum. 


It is huſbandry, not Bacchus, which teaches me 
how to make rivers of wine, honey and milk m 


(a) Noto Eng, vouevs, legi, ator. 
(5) Vidi docentem. Credite, Foſteri., Carm. 2. od. 19. 
throug 


throuzh countries, either deſart or overgrown with The Tux- 
riars, and wherein every thing ſeemed doomed to nv. 
horrid ſterility. 


Fas pervicaces eſt mihi Thyadas, 
Vinique fontem, lactis & uberes 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 

Lapſa cavis iterare mella. 


| It is huſbandry, not Bacchus, that vanquiſhed 
the giant Roechus, or the wind (a), and the havocks 

of ſeaſons, by obſerving the entering of the ſun 
into the fign Leo, and by regulating the rural ope- 
ntions upon unqueſtionable experiments. 


Rachum retorſiſti leonis 
Unguibus horribilique mald. 


| ſt is the ſymbol of huſbandry, not a man dei- 
fed after death, that has for a long time proclaimed 
in the feaſts the ſeveral works that were to be the 
ſupports of life, and the proper means to ſupply all 
families with ſubſiſtance. This is all they would 
intimate in carrying a ſerpent in the bacchanalian 
proceſſion, and by throwing it into the boſom of 
all the aſſiſtants one after another“. They gave“ Se Por- 
the people to underſtand, that there was no ſub- Le“, 47- 
ſtance or harveſt to be hoped for, unleſs they ex- 
actly practiſed what was preſcribed them from one 
Heaſon to another. But this ſerpent, the ſymbol 
bo! life, took a myſterious air among the poets, 
whoſe imagination is ever at work. It became 
the mark of the admirable power of Bacchus. All 
ho aſſiſted at the feaſt might handle it without 
any riſk, The Bacchants uſed it as a ribbon to 
tic up their hair, Such a ſecurity infallibly ſigni- 


(a) MN ruach. 
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fied, that nothing could hurt any who ſhould hg; 
nour the god of wine. 
Tu ſeparatis uvidus in jupis 
Nodo coerces viperino 
Biſtonidum (a) ſine fraude crines, 
e+e +++ + ++ Dulce periculum eſt 


O Lenae, ſequi deum * 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 


It is the ſymbol of huſbandry, not a dead man, 


or his idol, that in public aſſemblies wore the gol 


Virg il. 


Hneid. 1. 


den horn whether fingle or double, aureo com 
decorum, to point out to huſbandmen the end d 
their labours, plenty, repoſe, and the feaſt-day 
which the entring of the ſun into capricorn -brought 
them again. This ſymbol, imbelliſhed with all tl 


mar ks of the ſeveral crops, raiſed an univerſal joy. 
Lelitic dator. 

It is the variety of circumſtances through which 
huſbandry paſfes, nof any adventure drawn from 
the life of a man, that made Horus to be repre: 
ſetited ſometimes under the form of a man armed 

againft the enemies of his labours, ſometimes un- 


der that of one injoying plenty, and inviting al 
men to mirth. 


 Quaniquam chortis aptior & jocis 
2 diotus, non ſat idoneus 
Pughe ferebaris : ſed idem 
Pacis eras mediuſqus belli. 


10 ſhort it is the ſymbol of huſbandry, not any 
man that ever lived, 3 gave inſtructions to all 


(a) The Biſtones were the and their Fe Wis the moſt de- 
kardeſt drinkers of Thrace, vout at the feaſts of Bacchus. 


families; 
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s attended to it. This ſymbol was then very judi- 
ouſly called Harpocrates ; ſince, by recommend- 
ing moderation and peace, it was indeed the doc- 
tor, the guide and the phyſician of ſociety. Let 
us recollect that the feaſts at which he afforded 
this uſeful inſtruction, were called the phamylies, and 
that the ſeveral parts of ſociety took thence their 
name of families; becauſe, if they are not exact 
bbſervers of this precept, they muſt needs be de- 
ſtroyed, inſtead of being either formed or main- 
tained. 5 

| If any body ſhould complain, that this explica- 
jon of the origine of the Bacchanals, does not 
eſtabliſh a relation ſufficiently ſenſible between wine 
and the feaſts of Bacchus, who from all antiquity 
as been looked upon as the inventor and propa- 
pator of the vine, whereas we reduce it to the pro- 
tlamation of a few inſtructions, which the people 
ood in need of; I ſhall reply that the feaſts of 
Bacchus and Ceres are every where ſtiled among 
the Greeks and Romans, the feaſts of the re- 
uations ; becauſe they confuſedly remembered, 
hat the purport and intention of the figures of Iſis 
Ind Horus was to regulate the conduct of the peo- 
ple, But I ſhall at the ſame time deſire ſuch as 
night incline to think our feaſt a little too abſtemi- 
dus and moderate, to take notice of what Horus 
arries over his head at the ſolemnity of the Pha- 
ny lies, or at the beginning of the winter. Among 
ther objects capable of pleaſing, there appear 
ree large pitchers of wine. This was the fineſt 
art of the ceremonial, and if the feaſt happened 
ot to take a good turn, it is plain that this could 
ot be for want of wine, 


XVIII. Apollo, 
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Emilies; and by applying the finger to Lis mouth, The Tu- 
made the moſt wholeſome of ſermons to all ſuch Rx. 
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XVIII. 


Apolts, Belenus, Latona. 
THE figures of Anubis and Iſis are ſome. 


times attended by a tortoiſe, a duck, or an amphj. 


bious lizard. The nature of theſe animals is tg 
keep within reach both of the land and water, 
which are equally neceſſary to them, and to get tg 
higher grounds as the water riſes. . A lizard cf 
this kind in the hand of Iſis, or a figure half- wo. 
man, half. lizard, informed the people of the time 
when they were to repair to higher grounds, and 
lay in their proviſions of olives, dried figs and other 
kinds of keeping food againſt the inundation. | 
but ſuſpected at firit, that this was the ſymbol 
born by the Egyptian Iſis at the approach of tix 
overflow, and that ſhe was then called Lets (a,, 
or latona, which is the name of the amphibious 
lizard. But this ſuſpicion is now become a {or 
of certainty, ſince I have found in the monument 


of antiquity, this Iſis having the head and ſhoulder 


* Fee An 
tig. expl. 
vol. 2. 
Plat. 
CXXVII. 


F. 5 


of a woman, with the paws, body, and tail 0: 3 
lety or lizard “. 

When the water of the Nile left the plains time 
enough to give them a month free before the en- 
trance of the ſun into ſagittary, the Egyptian 
huſbandman was ſure of being able to ſurvey and 
at leiſure to diſcover the limits of his fields again, 
to ſow before winter, and remain in a perfect fecu- 
rity till the harveſt, This was maſtering the Nil. 
It was obtaining a complete victory over the enemy, 


and this particular of ſo much advantage to Egypt, 


(a) ND? let, Amr; and IND? [toa, lacerta. Levi 
11: 30. | 


Wi 
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vas ſignified by a Horus armed with arrows, and De Tuz- 
getting the better of the monſter Python. Horus on x. 
this occaſion was indiſcriminately called Horus the 
bubandman, or Hores the conqueror, the deſtroyer (a). 

Iſis on her part aſſumed the name of Deione or Diana, 
alundance, and they put into her hand the figure of 

a quail, whoſe name alſo imports preſervation, ſecu- 

rity (o): they could not paint ſecurity, but they ſhewed 

an object whoſe name raiſed the idea of it. 

| Theſe figures tranſported by ſome travellers into 

the iſland of Delos, very likely gave birth to the fa- 

ble of Latona. They gave out, that a barbarous 

enemy had proſecuted and incompaſſed her with the 

waters of the ocean: that by good fortune ſhe per- 

ceived the land of the ſmall iſland Delos higher than 

the water: that ſhe fled thither, had lived upon 

clives, dates, and a few fruits found there: that ſhe 

had brought forth Horus and Deio in this iſland : 

that Horus had armed Eimſelf with arrows, and kil- 

led Ob, or Python (c): that on this account he had 

been called Apollo (d) the conqueror : that in ſhort 
Latona had been transformed into an Ortyx *, that“ gv. 
is, into a quail, and had given the name of Ortygia 

to the iſland which had favoured her retreat. But 

theſe figures and names carried into the Cyclades (e) 

by the Phenicians, were not ſo ſtrictly connected with 

the iſland Delos, but that the ſame might be found 


; (a) DN hores, diſperdens, de- 
ſtructor. d idem. 


| 5 DV Selav. The Latin words 


bit. It likewiſe ſignifies coturniæ, 
Ja quail. Sometimes you find 


two quails at the feet of Iſis, 


to ſignify a perfect ſecurity. 
| (c) Leſt peop 
tion the truth of theſe fats, 
they ſhewed at Delos the olive 


ſalus and ſalwus are derived from 


le ſhould que- 


and palm-trees which had fed 
Latona ; and they called the 
ſmall river that waters a part of 
the iſland, Inob, or the retreat 
of the dragon y in, fans; and 
N , or Python. 5 
44} Diſperdens. It is the 
ſame thing as Ho es. ; 
(e) Iſlands of the Ægean ſea 

about Delos. a 5 


M 5 1 
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The Por- in other places. The Epheſians had alſo in thei; 


country the olive and palm trees which had relieve; 
Lastona in her diſtreſs. They had a place called Or. 
tygia, and they very earneſtly pleaded before Tibe. 
rius, that upon good grounds they claimed to them. 
ſelves the birth of Apollo and Diana, which the in. 


7. habitants of Delos pretended to take from them + 


We have already ſeen the ideas or ſymbols of the 
Egyptians aſſuming in Crete, Bœotia, Afric, Phry. 


gia and other places, quite new forms, and there MW 


becoming ſo many hiſtories peculiar to each of theſe 
countries. Iſis and Horus tranſported into the ifland 
of Delos and into lonia, occaſioned the birth of 
Apollo and Diana both in that iſland and at Epheſus, 
The victory of Horus or of the husbandman over 
the monſter or enemy by whom he was croſſed, was 
a reaſonable occaſion of rejoicings in Egypt. The 
feaſt relating to this was continued in Delos and 
throughout Greece, as if the victory had been pecu- 
liar to thoſe places. The feaſt of Pythius-Apollo 
was generally folemnized ; and I think, that the 
Skin of the horrid ſerpent was ſhewed fome where, 
as an irrefragable monument of the ſervice Apollo 
had done mankind, by deſtroying Python. Nor were 
ſo many proofs neceſſary to put the people in mo- 
tion. There were finging, dancing, and public 
ſhews at the Pythian feaſts ; and this was fully fuft- 
cient to cauſe them to be religiouſly obſerved. 

The water-monſter, the dragon with long folds, 
that was deſtroyed by Horus, had before abuſcd 
Oſiris, and cauſed him to diſappear for a while; but 
Oſiris at laſt appeared again, and regained the adyan- 
tage. Ofiris and Horus were confounded in Greece, 
and theſe people had a notion of but one defeat 0: 
Pychon. The ftrife of Oſiris and Python had a reli 
tion to the flood. That of young Oſiris was pecu: 


liar to Egypt. But all theſe ideas were confuſed 
| | | yer 
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every where, even in Egypt itſelf. *Tis true, they De Tus- 
did not forget that Oſiris was the ſun ; but it thence?ꝰ RX. 
happened, that Apollo, confounded with Oſiris the 

firſt vanquiſher of Python, became alſo the ſun, with- 

| out ceaſing to be the offspring of Jupiter. This laſt, 

by a neceſſary conſequence, had another juriſdiction 

| appointed him. The ſceptre and empire of heaven 

and earth fell to his ſhare. The chariot, the whip, 

and the reins were aſſign'd to Apollo: whence it is 

| that we ſo commonly find in one god the characters 

| of another. The Horus-Apollo, who was only re- 

W lated to the rural year or the order of works, was 

| eaſily miſtaken for the ſun which governs all, and 9 
chus became the ſame with the Moloch of the Am- 
monites, the Adonis of Biblos, the Bel of the other 
| Phenician cities, and the radiant Belenus honoured in i 
W Gaul. This driver of the chariot, which gives light 
| to the world, is the ſon of Jupiter: but the ſon 
| of Jehov, the ſon par excellence, liber, is no other 
than Horus, Bacchus, or Dionyſus. Ofiris, Horus, 
Apollo, Bacchus, and the ſun, are then confounded. 
| This the author of the Saturnals has ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated. Virgil himſelf makes no diſtinction be- 
| tween Bacchus and Apollo or the ſun, when he gives 
| Bacchus and Ceres or Iſis the government of the year 
| and the light. 


Vos © clariſſima mundi 1 5 
Lumina, labentem cœlo que ducitis annum, 


Liber & alma Ceres. =.» Ceorglc. IT. 


They perceived but confuſedly the relation of 
| theſe ſigns with the year, of which every one of them 
ſeverally characterized the different parts: and not- 
withſtanding the confuſion of the ill- matched hiſto- 
nes annexed thereto, we ſtill ſenſibly find in them. 
tte footſteps of their original. | 
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Of all nations the Egyptians are thoſe who, think- 
ing themſelves beft acquainted with antiquity, were 
et ſo leaſt of any. They took ſignificant images for 
real men who had reigned among them : They even 
loſt the memory of the flood, of which they bad the 
repreſentation in the feaſt of Oſiris diſappearing (a 
and then found again (5). Nay, they knew not 
that the defeat of Python by Horus armed with at. 
rows, was the victory of husbandry becoming ma. 
ſter of ſurveying, ſowing, and harveſting, in ſpit 
of the vexatious inundation. They covered antiquity 


with a gloomy darkneſs, by imbelliſhing theſe ſym- 


bols, or converting them into ſo many hiſtories, 
They perverted the ſenſe of their ceremonies and fi- 
cred writing, by making the whole to refer to ther 
extravagant fables; ſo that it is altogether needle; 
to undertake the explanation of what they meant by 
their Menſa Jſiaca, and by the innumerable monu- 
ments ſtill remaining of the Egyptians of the middle 
and latter ages. They underſtood by them nothing 
but the actions or pretended favours of their gods, 
and ordered the whole only according to the notions 
ot a ſenſeleſs philoſophy introduced after they had 
let the primitive ſignification of theſe ſymbols ſink 
into oblivion. It would then be but trouble loſt, to 
hunt after the meaning of this ſecond uſe of the ſym- 
bolical writing; and 1 it ſuffices that we ſee in general, 
what the firſt purport and primitive meaning of It 


Was. 


Though the Greeks and the eaſtern nations hal W 
their mythology from the Egyptians, yet the for. 


mer preſerved 1 the memory of the flood better than 


the latter. Of this we ſhall ſee proofs in the fable 


of Saturn. But that of Apollo ſupplies us with a ver) 


good one. The ancient Latin and Greek mytholo- 


(a) 4;arious . (b) Sv nog. Plutarch. de Td. 
& Ofrr. | 
gits I 
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gilts looked upon the victory of Apollo over Py- The Tur- 
thon, as an emblem of the victory of the ſun over?“ ex: 


the mud left upon the whole ſurface of the earth 
by the water of the flood; and it is their cuſtom 
to make the defeat of Python immediately to ſuc- 


ceed the hiſtory of the flood *. | * Ovia. 
The origine I here aſſign to the formation of Metam. l. 
W the heathen gods has then this advantage, that it 
| explains why the notions of the Egyptians are fo 
| ſtrange, and fo contrary to hiſtorical truth; why 
| the fabulous gods have ſo great an affinity with 


each other, that they may be eaſily miſtaken; and 


| finally, why in this enormous heap of incoherent 
| thoughts and objects, there happen to be footſteps 
of truth, and a ſenſible conformity with the ground 
W of the ſacred hiſtory. | 


XIX. 
Mars, Hezs. 


LE T us proceed with inquiring into the ori- 


| vine of ſome of the more notable among the other 
gods; and inſtead of referring them, as the my- 
| thologiſts do, to men that lived ſomewhere, a thing 
| Impoſſible to make good, let us recal them, with 
as much probability as poſſible, to as many ſigns 
and popular inſtructions as the Egyptian or Pheni- 
| clan colonies might ſtand in need of, according to 
| the ſeveral circumſtances they happened to be in. 
| By what precedes we are ſufficiently authorized to 


tollow this method. 


Diodorus has inform'd us, that the whole Egy- 


ptian nation was divided into three claſſes, viz. the 


| priefts, the husbandmen, and the artificers ; and 
| that this diviſion had been tranſmitted to the Athe- 
mans, and probably to many other people. He 


M 3 adds, 
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adds, that the principal or more numerous claſs ot 
the Egyptians was that of the husbandmen ; whoſ: 
charge was the culture of the lands, commerce, 
exchanges of commodities, and the defence of the 
ſtate, This laſt article was extremely pleaſing to 
them. The prieſts were exempt from going to 
war, that they might with greater freedom apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the heaven and the laws, 
They took no ſoldiers from among the artificers: 
which contributed to the debaſing of that body, 
and gave an air of diſtinction to that of the huſ. 
bandmen, who alone ſupplied the guards or ſtand. 
ing troops, and the extraordinary levies. Horus 
and Iſis being the keys which proclaimed the ge. 
neral aſſemblies, and the works that were common 
to all the towns, changed their form according to 
the exigency of the caſe. We have already an Iſis 
in a warlike dreſs, to proclaim the facrifices that 
were to precede a military expedition. Horus like- 
wile aſſumed the cask and buckler, when levies 
or recruits were intended. He was then called 
Harits (a), that is, the mighty, the formidable. The 
Syrians ſoftened this word, and pronounced Ha- 
Zis (H): others pronounced it without aſpiration, 
and ſaid Ares; others with a very harſh and rough 
aſpiration, and pronounced Warets. This figure 
of Horus in a warlike dreſs became the god ot 
combats. He evidently is the Aſis of the inhabi- 
tants of Edeſſe, the Hezus of the Gauls, the Ares 


(a) why Harits, violentus. We find again the ſame 
Job 15: 20. word Vaxis or heſus, uſed to 
(b)*Apns" ACO acyl . ſignify, the terrible in wor. 
Vas ol, Ee. Pf. 24: 8. Hebraic. They li 
The Inhabitants of Edeſſe, (a called him in Syria p17 2N 


city of Meſopotamia) called ab gueroth, ab garus, the father 


Aziz, the fame whom the of combats. Whence came the 
Greeks named Ares. Di/courſe gradivus or gradivus pater. 2 
of the emperor Fulian on the fun. neid. 3. . 
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of the Greeks, the Warts or Mars of the Sabines “e Tn x- 
and Latins. The moſt valiant nations, and chiefy? x. 


the Thracians, made him their favourite divinity ; 
and they in good earneſt took this pretended war- 
nor for an ancient worthy of their country, who 
being ever ſince his apotheoſis, charged with the 
government of battles, could not but uſe his coun- 
| rrymen with kindneſs, and cut their enemies to 
pieces. 


XX. 


Hercules. 


WHEN miſchievous animals multiplied too 
faſt, and ſome furious beaſt or notorious robber 
diſturbed the country, they then called together, 
not a whole army truly, nor any new levy, but 
only the moſt experienced in the trade of war, thoſe 
| who had obtained the moſt eminent poſts, or per- 
| haps volonteers and ſuch as of their own accord of- 
| tered their ſervice for the intended expedition. In 
| this caſe, a Horus armed with a club, and placed 
n the public aſſembly, ſoon drew together on an 
appointed day the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the 
| young warriors, I here judge of the intention of 
the ſymbol, from the name it had at that time. 
| They called him Heracli, or Hercule, which ſig- 
nifies the eminent in war, the diſtinguiſhed youth, 
| or ſtill more exactly, the gendarmes (a). a 
wg The 


e) From A Lorin. Ec- in the trade of gran. From 


deſ. 10: 17. Heroes, & Ne- this word horim was made that 


lem. 6: 17. Llaſtres liberi, the of heros. The city of Heroo- 
| "Finguiſoed children; and from polis, at the extremity of the 
0 Keli, clava, armatura. red ſea, molt likely was a bo- 
N herecti or heracli, the dy of young men, or of regu— 
gendarmes, the moſt diſtinguiſhed lar troops, deſigned for the 

| M 4 | deſence 
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The ſummary of the proclamation, and th 
which was generally ſaid on ſight of the Horys 
armed for an expedition, became the name of tha 
ſymbol. But this Hercules, which was no mor: 
than a public ſign, as well as the reſt, became; 
god wholly taken up with the care of deſtroying 
the monſters, beaſts and robbers that troubled th: 
inhabitants. 

All antiquity ſuppoſes Hercules was born ir 
Egypt. Tully * finds a ſecond Hercules in Crete, 
and a third in Phenicia, who went as far as the co. 
lumns that go by his name, and whoſe worſhip wa 
long famous at Cadiz. The Greeks have alſo had 
a Hercules of their own, and we can hardly doubt, 
but it is with this as with the other ſymbols, and 
that the Cretians or the Phenicians ſeeing him often 
among the implements of their proclamations and 
religious worſhip, took him for a god of their own 
country, and broached an hiſtory peculiar to him, 
If we were to collect into a hiſtorical body the works 
and wonderful expeditions of all theſe local Hercu- 
les's, you may gueſs what a fine romance that would 
produce. WR 

I ſhall not diſown, that a little before the Tro- 
jan war, there was a famous adventurer, a demo. 
liſher of forts, a great deſtroyer of robbers, to 


before attributed to ſeveral imaginary Hercules, 
This perſonage ſeems to have had a poſterity, 
which at ſeveral times has ſettled in Peloponneſe 
But it is with moſt of his exploits as with his genealo- 
gy, which is a meer cheat of the Phenicians, The) 


defence of that important paſ- commit their robberies in E 
ſage, and to fall upon the bands gy pt without entering it by tic 
of Arabians, who could not iſthmus, where that city was. 


called 
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called their Hercules Ben-Alcum (a), the invincible The Tuz- 
This moſt probably is what cauſed the Gre- 259NY- 


ſon. 


cian Hercules to be ſaid to have been the ſon of 
Alcumene or Alcmene. Her hiſtory is blended 
with facts, all the marvellous of which being like- 
wiſe a mere equivocal interpretation of ſome Phe- 
nician words, proves that moſt of theſe adventures 


have no manner of foundation in hiſtory. Of this 


I hope I have ſufficiently convinced the reader. In- 
ſtead then of entering into a particularity of minute 
inſtances which would infallibly tire him, let us be 
content with ſeeing the gods generated one after 
another, and with judging from their fantaſtical 


birth, of the little opinion we are to entertain of 


the * attributed to them. 


XXI. J 
Vulcan, Ephaiſtos, Mulciber. 


WHAT uſe ſhall we make of the ſtrange 
figure which here preſents? Ir is a little marmoſet 
fellow, with one leg turned inward, and much 
ſhorter than the other. Ie has in his hand a ham- 
mer, or pincers, or ſome other ſmith's tool. He 
1s faid to be the husband of Venus, and goes by 
the names of Vulcan, Ephaiſtos, or Mulciber. The 
Lemnians ſaid he was Jupiter's ſon, and gave ac- 
count, how Juno his mother, being diffatisfied With 
his figure, had kicked him out of heaven; how 
he had been three days in falling down to the earth, 
and how, dropping in their iſland, he had broke 


(a) px nb ben Alcum. been no other than anlIfis arm- 
Melec aud hikes an invin- ed, a ſymbolalready explained, 
cible King. Proverb. 30: 31. and of which they have made 
The Pallas of Alalcomenium, the invincible Minerva. 
a city of Bœotia, ſeems to have 
| One 
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TICAL 


added, that uncommon induſtry made him amends 


HEAVEN: his deformity ; and that his comfort in his exile 


was to apply himſelf in the caverns of mount Mo. 


ſycle to the melting of metals, and the making of 


all ſorts of handicraft works. The Sicilians and 
the inhabitants of Strangoli in the iſlands of Lipari, 


- pretended, as well as thoſe of Lemnos, that they 


were honoured with the preſence of this god, who 
had preferably choſen their vulcano, to make it his 


| forge. They had the ſame pretenſions in the for- 


ges of mount Ida in Crete, and in thoſe of the Ida 
in Phrygia. 

What reaſon can they have had to give this odd 
kind of groteſque the name of the god of ma- 
chinery (a), or that of ſuperintendant of ſmiths ? 
Diodorus opens an eaſy way of getting at the origine 
of this ſtange apotheoſis. He informs us, that the 
ſmiths, or the artificers, form*d one of the three claſſes 
or bodies of the Egyptian polity. We cannot doubt 
but the Horus, with all the attributes examined in 


the toregoing articles, related to the works of huſ- 


bandmen, In the new equipage we now ſee him, 
he had a relation to the claſs of the artificers. By a 
change of attributes, he pointed out the beginning 
and duration of certain works, the feaſts peculiar 
to ſmiths, the ſelling of certain tools in one ſca- 
ſon, and that of a different ſort of houthold pro- 
viſions in another. This figure placed near Iſis in 
the aſſemblies, very likely was removed from 
thence when war put a ſtop to certain works, or 


was an impediment to certain marts or fairs. Mars, 


or the ſign that proclaimed the raiſing and march 
of the troops, appeared then near Iſis. He took 


(a) Cab wixig-, Deus ma- | chinator. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. 
| lib. 1. | 


Vulcan's 
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Vulcan's place, and thereby occaſioned many a The Tuz- 
| joke of the aſſiſtants. Theſe jeſts were converted“ Rx. 
into hiſtories, and our black recky god, when he 
was made the huſband of the goddeſs of beauty, 
had reaſon heavily to complain of the conduct of 
| Mars F. I The A- 
What I juſt advanced, that the Horus attired dultery of 
| like a blackſmith related to the claſs of the artifi. War and 
| cers, or of thoſe who worked in minerals, is con- . 
W firmed by the meaning of the names given this 

| figure, When Horus pointed out to huſbandmen 

the repoſe of winter, and the peace which was to 

| reign in their families, he was called the guardian 

| (or ſurveyor) of cities, Harpocrates. When armed 

| with a club, to go and purſue furious beaſts or rob- 

| bers, he was named Hercules, that is, the march 

| of the youth; or Melicerta, the defence of cities. When 

dreſſed like a blackſmith, he bears three names, all 

| of which have an evident relation to the claſs of 

| workmen. He is called Mulciber (a), the govern- 
ment of the forges ; very often Hephaiſtos (b), the 
| father of fire: and to render workmen leſs deſpica- 

ble to huſbandmen, they gave the figure of work 
and huſbandry a ſhort leg, with the name of Vul- 
can; intimating, that husbandry is lame and halts 
| without the aſſiſtance of handicrafts; whereas work 
by their help is conſiderably diſpatched. Vulcan, 
in ſhort, is neither Tubalcain, nor any man that 
ever lived on earth, but a word compoſed of two 
others, that ſignify work diſpatched (c). 


(a) From TIN malac, regere, effocr veſta, the fire RNA 
and from N ber, or Ma beer, ephaiſto, the father ot fire. 
antrum, fubterranea, Nu ( c From hy wall, ope- 
nulciber, the king of the mines, rari; and from 712 coun, or 
the regulation of the forges. d) canan. expedire, maturar, 

(5) From AN aph or eph, cines y Molcau, opus ma- 
the father, and from NN 777 atwmn. 
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I'S there then any peculiar ſymbol for the claſs 
of the prieſts, like thoſe we juſt ſaw deſigned for 
husbandmen and blackſmiths ? This ſymbol fit to 
regulate the prieſts, very likely was not expoſed in 
public aſſemblies, but in the tower, in the labyrinth. 
If there is another Horus with this character, or 
that is evidently fit for the inſtruction of the ſacer. 
dotal order, all our foregoing conjectures will bor- 
row an additional force from the coherency of the 
whole. | 

From the teſtimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and many other ancients, we know, that 
ſtudy was the principal function of the Egyptian 
prieſts, who led a very retired life. They applied 
themſelves to the knowledge of the order of the 
ſtars, the courſe of the planets and of the whole 
year, the motions of the air, and the returns of cer- 
tain winds, the increaſes of the Nile, the tides of 
the Arabian gulph, the diſpoſition of the continents, 
the iſlands, the remote countries and ſeas, the order 
of feaſts, the particular courſe of the moon, the 
eclipſes, the aſpects of planets and ſtars, geometry, 
and above all ſurveying of land. In ſhort, they 
underwent a very aſſiduous and painful ſtudy of the 
earth, the ſea, the heavens, and of all nature. Very 


likely this is what they would intimate by the Ho- 


rus ſurnamed Atlas. Let us judge of it from its 


figure and name, and by the metamorphoſes to which 


his name and figure have given birth. 


I. The 
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1. The name of Atlas ſignifies he pains, the great The Tu x- 
ails or labours (a). OGONY. 

2, But what are theſe painful labours, theſe fa- 
tigues ſo difficult to overcome? They are expreſ- 
ſed by the ingenious attitude of Atlas bearing the 
heaven on his ſhoulders. Probably the heaven was 
a ſphere, or at leaſt a diſk, of which they changed 
the points and lines, according to the nature of the 

informations they had a mind to give the young 
diſciples 3 or according to the actual diſpoſition of 
the heaven, which they had a mind to ſhew to the 
whole ſacerdotal order. 

3. The footſteps of what I advance are found 
again in the fables to which the name and figure of 
Atlas have given birth. Firſt, Atlas, according 
to the fable, was an ingenious maſter of aſtronomy, 
a doctor who knew nature in general, and gave in- 
formations about it. This, to ſpeak the truth, was 
the function and firſt deſign of our ſymbol : for 
which reaſon Homer gives us Atlas as a very lear- 
ned (b) god, who knew all the obliquities of the 
coaſts, and all the depths of the ſea. Virgil, for 
the ſame reaſon, aſcribes to the informations of the 
great Atlas the knowledge men had acquired of 
the phaſes of the moon, the eclipſes of the ſun, 

and the whole order of nature (c). Then again, 


(a) bn telaab, and with 2940), athles, of the Greeks, 
an emphalis, adding the Phe- which ſignifies great difficulties, © 
nician article DN atiah, hard combats ; and the antlare 
the fatigues, the nardeſt la- /aborum of the Latins, to fur 
bours. Thence comes the mount great obſtacles. 


(b) ATA SuydThye - dg june 
IIa ons B vidcey, Ody ſſ. I. 1. 


(e) | 


Citara crinitus Topas 
Perſenat aurata docuit que maximus Atlas. . 
Hlic canit errantem lunam, ſeliſque labores, &c. QEneid. I. 1. 


the 
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I'S there then any peculiar ſymbol for the cla 

of the prieſts, like thoſe we juſt ſaw deſigned for 
husbandmen and blackſmiths? This ſy mbol fit to 
regulate the prieſts, very likely was ant expoſed in 
public aſſemblies, but in the tower, in the labyrinth. 
If there is another Horus with this character, or 
that is evidently fit for the inſtruction of the ſacer- 
dotal order, all our foregoing conjectures will bor- 
row an additional force from the coherency of the 
whole, 
From the teſtimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and many other ancients, we know, that 
ſtudy was the principal function of the Egyptian 
prieſts, who led a very retired life. They applied 
themſelves to the knowledge of the order of the 
ſtars, the courſe of the planets and of the whole 
year, the motions of the air, and the returns of cer- 
tain winds, the increaſes of the Nile, the tides of 
the Arabian gulph, the diſpoſition of the continents, 
the iſlands, the remote countries and ſeas, the order 
of feaſts, the particular courſe of the moon, the 
eclipſes, the aſpects of planets and ſtars, geometry, 
and above all ſurveying of land. In ſhort, they 
underwent a very afliduous and painful ſtudy of the 
earth, the ſea, the heavens, and of all nature. Very 
likely this is what they would intimate by the Ho- 
rus ſurnamed Atlas. Let us judge of it from its 
figure and name, and by the metamorphoſes to which 
his name and figure have given birth, 


1. The 
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1. The name of Atlas ſignifies he pains, the great The Tux- 
zmls or labours (a). OGONY. 

2. But what are theſe painful labours, theſe fa- þ 
tigues fo difficult to overcome? They are expreſ- Wl | 
ſed by the ingenious attitude of Atlas bearing the 1 
heaven on his ſhoulders. Probably the heaven was 17 
a ſphere, or at leaſt a diſk, of which they changed wr: 
the points and lines, according to the nature of the 0 
informations they had a mind to give the young N 
diſciples; or according to the actual diſpoſition of "WY 
the heaven, which they had a mind to ſhew to the * 
whole ſacerdotal order. N 

3. The footſteps of what I advance are found 1188 
again in the fables to which the name and figure of 443 
Atlas have given birth. Firſt, Atlas, according 5 
to the fable, was an ingenious maſter of aſtronomy, | | . 
a doctor who knew nature in general, and gave in- N 
formations about it. This, to ſpeak the truth, was 1 
the function and firſt deſign of our ſymbol: for 1 
which reaſon Homer gives us Atlas as a very lear- | (if 
ned (b) god, who knew all the obliquities of the 1 I 
coaſts, and all the depths of the ſea. Virgil, for 
the ſame reaſon, aſcribes to the informations of the 
great Atlas the knowledge men had acquired of 
the phaſes of the moon, the eclipſes of the ſun, 1 
and the whole order of nature (c). Then again, 117 


(a) NY telaab, and with 49,0», athles, of the Greeks, 1. 
an emphatis, adding the Phe- which ſignifies great difficulties, © 
nician article yore atlah, hard combats ; and the antlare 
the fatigues, the nardeſt la- laborum of the Latins, to fur- 
bours. Thence comes the mount great obſtacles. 
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the name of Atlas ſignifying equally (a) a /4ſpry. 
fon, a ſupport; the Phenicians moſt commonly took 
it in this laſt ſenſe, which 1s ſtill favoured by the 
attitude of the figure: and calling him the /uppor; 
of the heaven, the perſon that bears the heaven, oc. 
caſioned the invention of the metamorphoſis of the 
doctor Atlas into a column or high mountain, that 
props up the arch of the heaven, and keeps it from 
falling upon the earth (6). 

Laſtly, the.ſame Phenicians, in the voyages they 
repeated every third year to Tarſhiſh, that is, to 
Cadiz and to Bœtica (c) through the red fea, and 
in carrying on the commerce of all the coaſts of 
Africa (d), often ſaw the higheſt mountains of Mau- 
ritania, whoſe top is always covered with ſnow, 
and ſeems joined with the heaven. The name cf 
Atlas or column, given to that mountain, cauſed 


the fable of Atlas to be applied to it. They faid 


he was king of Mauritania, a great aſtrologer and 
geographer, who at laſt was by the gods changed 
into a high mountain (e), reaching from the earth 
to the heaven. N 


(a) From dyn telah, ſuſ- lab, ſupport, prop. gizn, fel. 
pendere. Job. 26: DN at- column. 
(b)— —x4 5 KE ouTH 
| Mducgs, ad Y Mavre kei e duals Ni. 
OA. ibid. 


(e) Now Andaluſia, in the rimental Phyſicks in the Spec. 
| ſouth of Spain. de la nat. vol. 4. part. 2. dia- 


(a) See the hiſtory of expe- log. 2. 


(e) Oceani fue m juxta ſelemque cadentem, | 
Ultimus Athiopum locus eft, ubi maximus Atlas 


Axem humero lorquet flellis ardentibus aptum. ZEneid. 4 


— — Latera ardua cernit 
Atlantis duri, calum gui vertice fulcit : 
Atlantis cinctum aſſi due cum nubibus atris _ 
Piniferum caput, & vento pulſatur & imbri. 


Nix humeros infuſa tegit. Tum flumina mento 


Præcipitant ſents, & glacie riget horrida barba. Thid, 
'The 
* 
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The Hyades or Huades, who took their name The Tn E- 
from the figure V, which they form in the fore- RX: 
head of the celeſtial bull, and the Pleiades, which The Hya- 
are that ſmall platoon of ſtars ſo remarkable near the des and 
foregoing, are the moſt known and the eaſieſt to be Pleiades. 
diſtinguiſhed of all the conſtellations of the Zodiack. 

They particularly were of uſe to regulate the informa- 
tions given to the diſciples of the prieſts by means 
of an Atlas, that is, of a Horus bearing a celeſtial 
ſphere. Atlas humanized became the father of the The pur- 
Hyades and Pleiades; and Orion which riſes imme- _ ing] 
diately after them, eaſily paſſed in the imagination 
of the fabuliſts for a libertine, who inceſſantly pur- 
| ſues them. | 
Among the other fables which the Phenician The gar- 
travellers were ſufficiently at leiſure to deviſe inden of the 
their courſes, or to recount when they came home, Heſperi. 
the two fineſt doubtleſs are thoſe of the garden of 
the Heſperides, and of Atlas freed by Hercules of 
the burden of the celeſtial globe. What can be 
the origine of the firſt? Three nymphs placed round 
a tree that bears golden apples, of which they have 
the diſpoſition and management; a dragon that 
watches to interdict the uſe of and acceſs to this 
admirable fruit, to any other; a wild goat that 
' browzes on the graſs at the foot of the tree; or 
| inſtead of the goat, a horn of abundance placed 
either at the foot of the tree or in ne hand of one of 
| the three nymphs : This is the picture of the gar- * 
den of the Heſperides. 
This picture, in appearance fabulous, is nothing 
more than the ancient ſymbol of the treaſures of 
Tarſhiſn. The three nymphs ſeem to be the three 
Iſis's, or the proclamation of the, three months in 
| which it was proper to imbark for the commerce 
of Heſperia or Spain. The golden apples are the 
oranges, the lemons, or ſtill rather the rich meta's 
3 | and 
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The PoE- and commodities of all kinds, which the Phenicians 
Hava. perpetually drew from theſe occidental provinces- 
The ſerpent is the ſymbo! of life, and of the helps 
+ See Di- they received from the voyage to Bœtica. The ca. 
ed. & pricorn or the goat's horn marked out the time of 
2 2 the departure, which was towards the end of ay. 
TRE tumn, when they took their way through the red 
vol. . part. ſea: which they often did, in order to trade advan. 
2. dia- tageouſly along the coaſts of Africa, where exchan- 
fog. 2. ges made with barbarous people deſtitute of every 
| thing were infinitely lucrative, Thus fixing their 
departure, about the time when the rains are ex. 
ceſſive, towards the ſouthern tropick, where the 
ſun at that time is, they arrived in the fineſt ſeaſon, 
and by this piece of prudence alleviated the incon- 
veniency of the voyage. | 

Atlas un. As to the fable of Hercules who frees Atlas of 
1228 his burden; if we know Atlas and Hercules, it 
den, will be no longer difficult to underſtand the diſ. 
charge of the burden from the ſhoulders of the one 
to thoſe of the other. Atlas ſignifies the hard ſtud, 
or the aſtronomical inſtruEtions given by the prieſts, 
Hercules means the youth armed for an expedition, 
It-is the ſame name which the youth of Sidon, 
that went to ſettle at Cadix, retained. This name 
was afterwards taken for that of a hero, founder 
of the colony. The young Phenicians, who made 
this ſettlement at ſo great a diſtance from their 
own country, were obliged themſelves to regulate 
their courſe ; and Hercules, for want of prieſts and 
informations, often took upon him the functions 
of Atlas, and laid the burden on his own ſhoul- 

ders. 
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Eros, Love, and Hymengus. | BY | 
| 
| 


EVERY one knows, that it was the general 
practice of antiquity, on the wedding day, to go 
meet the bridegroom and bride with lamps and 1 
dambeaux. The friends of the bridegroom bore W. 
torches of reſiny wood; and the young virgins | 
friends to the bride carried lamps. There is none | 
but has read and admired the delightiul deſcription | W. 
the Goſpel gives of the proceſſion of the latter, and wa 
it would be needleſs to alledge any other inſtance. 4 
They all watched the time when the bride-groom W's | 
was ready to go, and fetch his bride from her pa- 
rents houſe, and to carry her to his own, with 
all the perſons who were to attend and to be ad- f 
mitted into the banqueting room with him. So — 
ſoon as he appeared, the two chorus's of young | 
people taking their lamps, cried aloud : here is the | 
feaſt, bere comes the bridegroom. As they uſed to 
proclaim a funeral aſſembly, by putting ſome | | 
mournful ornament at the door of the deceaſed's 
houſe, and probably a dog with three heads, to 
denote the three adieu's of his friends; ſo in like 
manner, a wedding day was proclaimed, by adorn- 
ng with flowers and foliage the doors of both the 
bride and bridegroom, and by drawing thereon the 
figure of a young man bearing a lamp or torch, 
near which figure there was an Iſis, ſignifying the 
day of the moon for which the ceremony was fixed, 
This young man was called Hymenæus, which ſig- 
nifies here is the feaſt (a), here comes the bridegroom. 
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(a) From d hu, ip/ſe eſt, hu-meneh, ipſum eſt feſtum. 
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This at firſt ſeems no more than a conjecture, 
But let us take notice, that the uſe of mournful 
gay ornaments on the doors to denote events {aq 
or happy, has from the earlieſt antiquity been 
handed down to our very time. The niches deſigned 
to contain certain ſymbols or the marks of a feaſt, 


either at the corner of croſs-ſtreets or over the doors 


of private perſons, have by us been applied to an. 
other uſe, but we ſtill find them again. We have 
alſo retained a few remains of the cuſtom which 
the ancients had of putting crowns and foliages 01 
the doors of the houſes where people were joytul, 
and to vary theſe crowns at the birth of a male or 
female child, or to put crowns of another K ind to 
denote a marriage or ſome other feaſt. It was a 
peculiar cuſtom of the Egyptians, to put over 
their doors the peculiar figure and foliage of the 
feaſt they took ſhare in: and we ſhall fee under 
the article of the animals worſhipped in Egypt, 
that the day preceding that on which the Egypti- 
ans celebrated the feaſt of the ram, and put foli- 
ages and flowers upon their doors, or in the even. 


ing of that very day, the Hebrews ſmeared the 


upper part of their doors with the blood of th: 
animal adored in Egypt. 
Knowing, as we now do, that the gods were 


originally no more than ſigns, we may without 


heſitation reduce Hymen with his lamp or flam- 
beau, to a bare ſign put up or expoſed of tie 
nuptial pomp or ceremony to which relations and 


friends were invited. The Iſis being, in the op! 
nion of the people, become a powerful goddeſs, and 


the parent of pleaſures, the child who accompanied 


her, ſhared with her the honours of divinity, and 
gave birth to the fineſt hiſtories. They attribute 
to him functions ſuitable to the inclinations of ttt 
mother, He accordingly was called Eros, or Lon 
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It is probable, that, in order not to multiply figures J Tuz- 
needleſly, they were contented with putting among 292X*- 
the ſigns expoſed, a nuptial flambeau near the — _— 
rus's who were proper for each ſeaſon. Horus, on 
this occaſion, aſſumed the name of Eros or of Hy- 
menæus. Thus love appeared ſometimes with the 
wings of the Eteſian wind, ſometimes with the 
Herculean club, ſometimes armed with the bow 
and arrows of Apollo or of Sagittary, or ſitting 
upon a lion, or driving a bull, a ram, a goat, or a 
couple of fiſhes. Theſe | figures gave birth to as many 
hiſtories. The empire of Eros took in both hea- 
ven and earth. Who could after that have doubted, 
but he reigned at the very bottom of the watery 
main? The characteriſticks of the works of every 
ſeaſon, joined to the nuptial torch, paſſed for the 
monuments of his victories. He had diſarmed all 
the gods, and their attributes became in his hands 
matter of the ſport of poets, then that of the pro- 
found reflexions of philoſophers, a thouſand times 
more ridiculous on that head than poets themſelves. 
This cuſtom of tranſporting ſymbolical figures, 
and of putting them over doors and in places where 
certain feaſts were to be celebrated, in proceſs of 
time cauſed the arrival of theſe portable figures, 
to be looked upon as a viſit of the gods. Thence 
the invitations addreſſed to Ceres of viſiting the 
bann; to Pan of coming and caſting favourable . 
eyes upon the young of the flocks, or of retiring 
without doing them hurt; to Venus and the young 
torch-bearer who attends her, of entering into ſuch 
or ſuch a houſe, 


O Venus regina 
. 2 TF voca ulis 
Thure te multo Glyceræ decoram 

ö Transfer in ædem. 

t Fervidus tecum puer. 
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Proteus, 


PROTEUS, according to the fable, fed th; 
phocæ or ſea-horſes that drew the chariot of Ne. 
tune, He numbered them near the iſland of Pha. 
ros: he gave them all an equal portion of food; 
and when any body approached him, he change 
into a man, a woman, a ewe, a horſe, a liquor, 
or whatever figure he was pleaſed to aſſume. 

According to truth, Proteus was the ſign denot- 
ing the exchange of the Egyptian fruits for ſlaves, 
flocks, metals, wine, and other commodities which 
the Phenician ſhips brought into the iſland of Pha 
ros, the only Egyptian port at that time of {af 
and eaſy acceſs. Theſe veſſels there took in their 
proviſion of corn, flax, and all the productions d 
Egypt. We have already ſeen, that the annuil 
return of thoſe ſhips to the confines of Egypt, wi 
proclaimed by an Ofiris called Neptune. After 
the introduction of idolatry, the Egyptians why 
hated the ſea, did not mort Neptune; but th 
retained his name, which ſignifies the arrival of (1 


fleet, and gave it to the borders of Egypt or tit 


ſea-coaſt. This we have from Plutarch. Protey 


going to the extremities of Egypt and toward 
Pharos, to number and ſupply the marine ſtecd 
with every thing, can be no other than the {at 
they went to make at Pharos of the commoditis 
of Egypt, on the arrival of the Phenician barks 
This is confirmed by the name of Proteus, wii 


_ ſignifies nothing but the abundance of the fruit:, 0 


the productions of the earth (a), From the name 


(a) From 1D farah, paris; ditas, copia Huctuum. Genel 


and from \D feri, fruftus, 49: 22. 
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Poret or Proteus evidently proceed the French The Txx* 
words port and porter: becauſe the fruits of the“ xx: 
— 


earth were the firſt object of tranſportations from 


one coaſt to another: and if they have feigned that 


Proteus, on his arrival at the port of Pharos, made 
an enumeration of the phocæ, and then aſſumed 
ſeveral figures, it is becauſe they went aboard all 
the barks, to carry the proviſions neceſſary to the 
crews, and to make the exchanges of their com- 
modities, in which the commerce of the ancients 
conſiſted. Nor is it unlikely, that this fable took 
its original from the figure either of a ſlave, a 


horſe, a tun, or of any other thing, which being 


placed in the Egyptian aſſemblies, denoted the 
moſt conſiderable cargoes of the fleet, which on 


this account was called Proteus, or the exchange 
of the fruits of the earth, | 


XXV. 
The dog-ſtar, Thot, Anubis, Mercury. 


WE. have now a pretty large number of very 
famous men and women, which we, methinks, have 
an acquired right to ſtrike out of hiſtory, We muſt 
no longer inquire into their country, antiquity, or 
| genealogy, ſince we have proved that they all of 
them are nothing more than the Ofiris, the Iſis, 
and the Horus of Egypt; that is, the three prin- 
| cipal Keys of the ancient writing, or the ſymbols 
of the ſolar, the civil, and the rural year, 

We know a fourth key, viz. the Thot or Taaut, 
that is the dog. Thence again ſprung a multitude 
| of kings and gods, of whom we ſhall in few 


| words explain and find out the names, ranks, and 


imploy ments. 
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HEAv 


Tayaut. 


Athotes, 
or Taaut. 


The HIS TORY 


I ſhall not repeat the reaſons why the Egyptian; 
. gave the bright ſtar that warned them of the a 


: Proaching inundation, the name of Thot or Taaut, 


which in their language ſignified a dog, and Which 
is ſtill uſed by our French hunters, and all the peo- 
ple belonging to the chace, to animate and cal] off 
their hounds,” 

The Egyptians in after-times, no doubt, made 
him one of their kings, who had been tranſported 
into this fine ſtar. They g give him as the ſon of 
Menes, and the grand-ſon of Oſiris, and aſcribe 
the invention of the ſymbolical characters to him, 
They ſay, that he was the counſellor of Menes, 
whom he aſſiſted in the regulation of their feaſts, 
But this fine ſtory had no other foundation than the 
report that went among the Egyptians of old, that 
Thot governed the Manes, and the return of the 
proclamations. And indeed he opened tne year, 
ſince that always began at the riſing of the dog- 
ſtar ; whence the firſt of their months had the name 
of Thot. It was out of mere ſuperſtition, that 
the Egyptians forbore calculating exactly the ſacred 
or civil year, when they began to know that, be- 
ſides the 365 days, there remained a quarter of a 
day to be added to complete the revolution of a 
year. Four quarters of a day overlooked, made 
a whole day in four years time; and neglecting 
to intercalate that day at the four years end, and 


to reckon 366, inſtead of 365, their civil year | 


on this account began one day too ſoon, and by 
retrogradation differed a whole day from the cal. 
culation of the natural year. It of courſe differe 
two days at eight years end, and three days aſter 
twelve. The beginning of the facred year went 
ſucceſſively therefore through every one of the days 
of the natural year in the ſpace of 363 times four 


years, which make 1460 years, They fancied they 
bleſſed 


of the HEAVE N. 


bleſſed and made all the ſeaſons to proſper, by 7h Tu- 
making them thus injoy one after another the“ Rx. 


feaſt of Iſis, which was celebrated along with that 
of the dog- ſtar; though it was frequently very 
remote from that conſtellation: and it was in con- 
ſequence of the ancient cuſtom of celebrating the 
feaſt of Iſis, or the renewal of the year at the exact 
riſing of the dog-ſtar, that they afterwards, in what- 
ever ſeaſon that feaſt might fall, to be ſure intro- 
duced, not only the figure of a dog, but even real 


of Iſis (a): a circumſtance which I beg my reader 
to take a particular notice of. Thus in after-times 
they took a ſpecial pleaſure in introducing a mar- 
vellous and myſterious air into every thing. The 
calculation juſt mentioned, and many others which 
they had received from the pricſts their predeceſſors, 
were things of the utmoſt plainneſs. They, in pro- 
ceſs of time, miſtook them for the durations of the 
ſeveral kings whom they quartered in the dog-ſtar 
and other celeſtial bodies. One had lived 1460 


years 3 another had reigned ſo many thouſands of 


years together. The aſtronomical obſervations 
grounded on ſeveral ſuppoſitions and combinations 
of the ſtars, were one of the chief imployments of 
the prieſts, Theſe calculations found in the regi- 
Iſters of the moſt laborious among the learned, 
paſſed for the term of the terreſtrial life of the 
gods whom they lodged in theſe ſtars: and ſuch is 
pndeed the true origine of that antiquity of the Egyp- 
tian hiſtory, which they trace back ſo very high. 
Their ancient kings are nothing more than the 
names of the ſtars: and the pretended duration of 
their lives, is only a ſupputation of the time neceſ- 


| (a) ig "Iotio'g pop | 765 xures xανν THY W.. 
W Died. £ 1. 


N 4 5 ſary 


and live dogs, which always preceded the chariot . 
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The Po- ſary to bring again a planet to that point of the 
Hees heaven from which it had begun its courſe, Thus 
EAVEN . , 
they made as wrong a uſe of their aſtronomical 
computations as they had done of their writing: 
and this once eſtabliſhed, it is plain that a little 
{kill in aſtronomy and geometry, and a ſublimity 
in their taſte of architecture excepted, the whole 
ſum of the Egyptian wiſdom falls to the ground, 
and ſinks into downright extravagance. Let mn 
now, to the freſh date of the world (ſuch as it ii MW 
repreſented to us by ſcripture, conformable to all W 
th: hiſtorical monuments ſubſiſting upon earth) op- W 1 
poſe this long ſeries of kings and years void of WM 
events, deſtituce of monuments, and which are ſom: ! 
twenty or thirty thouſands of years prior to the WM | 

e 
b 


chronology of Moſes ; it is now ſufficiently plain, 
how light we are to ſet by the whole bulk of this 
ancient hiſtory of Egypt. Nay, it is even fall W 
than the fables of the Greeks, into which there ar: MW fi 
however ſome real perſonages introduced. | 
The Phe- Let us not, in mentioning the retrogradation d ft 
nix. the feaſt of Iſis and the return of that feaſt at the fi 
riſing of the dog-ſtar at 1460 years end, omit on: th 
obſervation, viz. that they looked upon the 1461 be 
year as privileged, as a year of plenty and delights, 41 
It was becauſe this ſo rare and ſo important u 4 
event, according to them, concurred with the de. V 
fired Eteſian winds, that they expreſſed the who: qu 
by a bird of ſingular beauty, that raiſed admiratiuſ m 
more than any of the reſt, and returned to Egypt & 
* Tait. after an abſence of 1460 years . They farin fig 
una! 6. ſaid, that this bird came thither to die upon tl} m. 
altar of the ſun, and that out of its aſhes there rok 
a little worm, that gave birth to a bird perfect 
like the preceding. They called it Phenix, whic 
ſignifies the advantage they pretended was annex 


to the concurrence of the opening of the year wit 
9 O70 uf 


of the HE AV E N. 


the real riſing of the dog-ſtar; I mean the moſt The TE. 


OGONY. 


delightful plenty (a). We then have here again an- 
other emblematick figure converted into a fable, 
and it 1s the ſame as to the man with the dog's head. 


That Taaut the dog, or Anubis the barker (b), Anubis. 


for theſe are ſtill but one and the ſame thing, is an 
ideal perſonage, and a king merely imaginary, I 
ſhall here give full proofs. Inſtead of calling him 
the barker, the monitor, or the ſtar- dog, they be- 


ſides named him Eſculapius (c), that is, the man- Eſculapius 


dog, becauſe the body of a man and a dog's head 
were in him united. This ſymbolical figure of 
the warning given by the riſing of the dog: ſtar, 
having ſaved the lives of the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt, they always joined to the Anubis or Eſ- 
culapius the figure of a ſerpent, that is, of the 
emblem of life. On this account it was, that Anu- 
bis and Eſculapius paſſed for the inventors of phy- 
fick, and the preſervers of life. 

In the liſts of che ancient kings of Egypt, taken 
from Manetho, Eratoſthenes, and Syncellus, and care- 
fully collected in Marſham's rule of times, we find 
the invention of writing equally attributed to Tho- 
tes and Eſculapius. Marſham 1s provok'd at this, 
and to the beſt of his power rectiſies theſe miſtakes, 
as one perſuaded that Thotes and Eſculapius are two 
very different kings. But he ſhould not have made 
quite ſo much of a hiſtory, in which they evidently | 
make two men, one reigning at Thebes, the other 
at Memphis, - out of two names, both of which 
ſignify the dog-ſtar, and were never given to any 
man living. 


(a) JD * delicatꝭ nu- Igai. 56: 10. a goud ar, ſtella- 
triens. Prov. 29: 21. canis. 


. Nan Hanrbeach. See le) 25 u th, calepb, vir- 


4 anis. 
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The dog-ſtar has already afforded us two deities, 


one reſiding in the fine ſtar near cancer, and very 
well imployed in ſwelling and finking the river 


Camillus, Nile, the other wholly intent upon phyſick, and 


Janus, 
Hermes, 
and Mer- 
cury. 


intirely taken up with the care of people's health. 
Next to Anubis and Eſculapius, let us now ſee 
the Camillus of the Hetrurians, the Janus of the 


Latins, the Hermes of the Greeks, and the Mer. 


cury of the Phenicians, all of them riſing out of 
the ſame figure. The obſervation of the dog: ſtar 
was not only juſtly denoted by the figure of a ſer- 
bent, the ſymbol of the life it had procured the 
er but having beſides procured them abun- 
dance or rather a ſuper- abundance of corn, which 


inabled them to help foreigners and to inrich them- W 


ſelves by the ſelling of their commodities, the figure 
of Anubis was often accompanied by a full purſe, 
the ſight whereof filled the people with joy; and 
this procured it the new title of Mercury, which 
ſignifies the dealer, or the intriguing, the cunning (a). 

A new proof that Mercury was no more than a 
ſymbol of the dog-ftar or of the warning of the 
retreat, and not a man that ever taught or invented 
any thing, is, that they put into his hand the mark 
of the ſwelling of the Nile, and at his feet the 
wings, intimating the neceſſity of preventing the 
inundation by a ſpeedy flight. 


(a) From N »acal, nego- Callidum quidgquid placuit jc 
ciari, detrahere dvlos?, latenter Condere furto. 
farripere, comes IN marcel, Carm. I. 1. od. 10. 
marcor; & NID marcolet, | | 
mercatura. Ezech. 27: 24. Horace, in the edifying hymn 
Dolus, detractio. Levit. 19: 16. he addrefles to Mercury, takes 
The reunion of theſe ſenſes great care not to make a rob 
gave Mercury the privilege ber of him: But he turns his 
of cheating as well as that of thefts into jokes. They were 
trading. 8 all intended to amuſe the celc- 

ſtial court. 


T he 
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The mark of the riſing of the water was a pole Te Tnr- 
croſſed; a very plain ſymbol indeed: and the ſer. Ox. 
pent twiſted round it had, in the hand of this 
figure, no other meaning than elſewhere, It always 
ſignified the life, the ſubſiſtance. When double, 
it denoted ſubſiſtance in very great plenty, and 

ſuch as was ſufficient both for the Egyptians and 
foreigners. This pole was terminated with two 
little wings; the ſymbol of the wind that regulated 
the increaſe of the waters. All which ſignifications 
were forgot, and the monitor becoming a god as 
well as the other figures, they changed his name 
of Anubis the barker into that of Hannabi the 
orator. The ſtick he had in his hand helped on 
this metamorphoſis, It was taken for the mark of 

a leader, an interpreter, an ambaſſador, Hence 

the titles of guide, of inſpector of the roads, of 
meſſenger of good news, and ſo many the like 

that were given Mercury, and of which we find a 
collection in Geraldi's * hiſtory of the gods. Hence“ Hr 
came the cuſtom of putting the roads under his“ 9. 
protection, and of placing his ſtatue at the entrance 

of the highways. But what can be the origine of 

the name of Caduceus given to Mercury's rod? 

In the Eaſt, any perſon preferred to honours bore 

a ſceptre (a) or ſtaff of honour, and ſometimes a 

| plate 


(a) The proof of this is fre- mand in their hands. Whenthe . 
quently met with in holy ſcrip- the tribes murmured at ſeeing 
ture. When the propheteſs the prieſthood ſettled in the fa- 
Debora, in her canticle, con- mily of Aaron, the chiefs of the 
Pratulates the captains or chiefs tribes received orders to bring 
f the half tribe of Manaſſeh their ſceptres into the taberna- 
that dwelt on the other ſide cle. The ſceptre of Levi born 
he Jordan, on account of their by Aaron was found in bloom 
having come to the aſſiſtance the next day; and the Scri- 
©! the people of God againſt pture obſerves, that the other 
te enemy, ſhe repreſents them chiefs took back their ſceptres 
s having their ſtaves of com- or ſtaves of command. This 

: diſtinction 
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The Por- plate of gold on the forehead called Cadoſh or Ca- 


duceus, ſignifying a ſacred perſon (a), to inform 


the people that he who 


bore this rod or mark 


was a publick man, who might go hither and thi- 


diſtinction was ſo inſeparable 
from the chief of each great fa- 
mily; that in the oriental idi- 
om a tribe has no other name 
than that of the ſceptre to 
which it is ſubordinate. Thus 
the twelve ſceptres of Jacob 
ſigniſy the twelve tribes of the 
Iſraelites: and to denote the 
tribe of Levi or the tribe of 
Juda, they could ſay no other- 
wiſe than the ſceptre of Levi, 
the ſtaff of Juda. Here my 
reader will, I hope, forgive a 
digreſſion which, I think, will 
be uſeful to him. I would ob- 
ſerve to him concerning the 
ſtaff of honour, that the famous 
prophecy of Jacob has been 
totally obſcured, by miſtaking 
the ſceptre therein mentioned 
tor a royal ſceptre ; whereas, 
if we judge of the ſceptre by 
the perſon who is to wear it, 
that is, by the chief Dux) of 
the tribe of Juda, who 1s im- 
mediately mentioned, we find 
no difficulty in the application 
of the prophecy. The tribe of 
Juda alone is promiſed, that 
it ſhall preſerve its chiefs and 


ſtaff of honour unto the coming 


of the Meſſiah. The other 
tribes may be diſperſed, or al- 
moſt forgotten and loſt, as the 
ten tribes that are to compoſe 
the kingdom of Iſrael, or al- 
moſt deſtroyed as that of Ben- 
jamin. Only the tribe of Juda 
hall be ſure of having preſerved 


its genealogies in good order 
under the inſpection of its 
chiefs, and will always be di- 
ſtinctly known, till the Sax; 
our comes, and is obeyed by all 
nations: That by this means 
his birth may be publickly aſ. 
certained, and it may be noto- 
rious that he is the ſon of Di- 
vid, of Juda, of Jacob, of Iſaac, 
and of Abraham. The event 
perfectly anſwered the prophe- 
cy, and the fulfilling is as plain 
as was the promiſe. So ſoon 
as the nations come to the ſon 
of Mary, and the offspring of 
Juda has ſhewed them the true 
God, the tribe of Juda from 
that very moment has fulfilled 
its deſtination. But then it 1; 
immediately after the c onver- 
ſion of the gentiles to Chrill- 
anity, that the tribe of Jud: 
begins to be deſolate, It i; 
driven out of the promiſed 
land, and every where di- 
perſed. The remains of this, 
which, together with thoſe of 
the other tribes, ſhall one day 
acknowledge him whom their 
fathers have rejected, are now 
without ſceptre, chiefs, or re- 
giſter, and altogether incaps- 
ble of juſtiſying the deſcent of 
the Meſſiah they expect, and 
of proving by authentick 1 
cords, that he is the ſon of Da- 
vid, of Jacob, and of Abraham. 
(a) V cadeh, ſanctus, | 

paratus. 
ther 
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ther freely, and whoſe perfon was inviolable. Such The Tux- 
is the origine of the name given to Mercury's wand, Nx. 


Thus they made the guide of travellers, the inter- 
preter and deputy of the gods, of a figure whoſe 
office they confuſedly knew was to warn 1 people of 
being gone. Being wholly ignorant of the relation 
between this long meaſure and the Nile, it was 
every where converted into an ambaſſador's ſtaff, 
that there might be ſome connexion between the 
envoy and the wand he carried. 

Inſtead of the meaſure of the Nile, they very 
often put into his hand a key, and gave him two 
faces, one of a young man, the other of a man in 
years; incompaſſing the whole with a ſerpent having 
his tail in his mouth. The ſerpent ſymbol of life 
or of time, here ſignifies the year that makes a per- 
petual circle, and the revolution of the ſtars coming 


| again to the point of the heaven from which they 


| began their courſe the year before. Our door- 
| keeper who here ſhuts up the concluding year, and 


opens the new, is no other than the dog-ſtar, whoſe 


riling or diſingaging from the rays of the ſun pointed 
| out the new ſolar year. I ſay ſolar, or natural, be- 
| cauſe the ſacred year, for want of taking in and 
| eſtimating a quarter of a day with the 365 days, 
began a whole day ſooner after four years were 
| paſſed, two days after eight years; and proceeding 


| thus it happened, that the beginning of the ſacred 


| year went through every one of the ſeaſons, Bur 
| they ſtil] obſerved the cuſtom of making the god 
| Anubis, who was the door-keeper of the feaſts, to 
| precede the pomp of Iſis, which was the firſt feaſt 


| of the year; whence it appears, that the whole was 


rather aſtronomical than hiſtorical. This undoubt- 


| edly is the Janus Þ of the Latins, who had the+ Janus. 


| lame attributes with the name of door-keeper. His 


| | ordinary companion good king Picus, with his 
hawk's 
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hawk's head, has ſo much the air of an Egyptian, 
that we cannot doubt but that Egypt not Latium 
was the country of both. 

Anubis conſidered as a ſymbol, was 1n reality 
the rule of the feaſts, and the introducer of all the 
ſymbolical figures that were ſucceſſively ſhewn to 
the people during the whole year, When a god, 
he was made the inventor and regulator of theſe 
feaſts. Now theſe ſolemnities were called the a. 
nes, that is, the regulations, the ſigns, the enſigns, 
becauſe the figures there preſented to the aſfliſtants 
were originally deſigned to regulate the works of 
the people. This they made the nobleſt function 
of Anubis; and it was with regard to this frivolous 
opinion, that the pomp of Iſis was always preceded 
by a dog. But the neomeniz of each ſeaſon, and 
the particular feaſts that went before or that followed 


each harveſt having peculiar names that diſtinguiſhed 


them, the general word of manes, enſigns or images, 
was ſtill the name of the funeral aſſemblies, which 
were frequently repeated, and the names of manes, 
images, ſimulacres, and dead perſons were con. 
founded. Thus Mercury, who opened and ſhut the 
manes (a), became the leader of the dead. He 
conducted the ſouls with a high hand. The king 
or the ſhepherd muſt indiſcriminately follow the 
troop. He opened the melancholy abodes to them, 
ſhut theſe again without remorſe, and took away 


the key, not permitting any one to eſcape (). This 


again is what the Phenicians and the Arcadians 


meant, when they called him Cyllenius (c), a word 


which 
(a) Luycroun's;, manium | dux, ductor animarum. 
(b) Tum wvirgam capit. Hic animas ille ewocat orco. 
Zneid. 4. & Horat. Carm. I. 1. od. 10. & od. 24. 


(e o cillaion, ultima con- lenius ales, Cyllenia profes, E. 
ſummatio. Iſai. 10: 12. Item neid. 4. 
elauſura, coercitio, whence Ol 
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which ſignifies the ſhutting or one that concludes the The Trt- 

year, and who finiſhes for ever the duration of life. „x. 
The people were perſuaded, that he invented if 
muſick, the lyre, wreſtling, and all the exerciſes 1 
that form the body (a), becauſe all theſe things it 
being inſeparably annexed to the ancient feaſts, he 41 
was thought the regulator of them as well as of the 

feaſts themſelves. In opening the feaſts, he of courſe | 
introduced every thing belonging to them. | 

| 


As to the genealogy of Mercury, it confirms all 
we have ſaid. He is the ſon of fair Maia, and 11 
grandſon of Atlas. Maia is the Pleias or the clu- 8: 
ſter of ſtars known even by the vulgar, and placed 
on the back of the bull. The eaſtern nations called | 
them Mæah (Y), which ſignifies the hundred, the þ 


p 1 D 


ä „ 


| multitude. The Greeks ſometimes retained their 
* firſt name, and called them Maia; ſometimes tranſ- 
lated this word by thoſe of Pleiades and Pleione, Il 
| which likewiſe ſignify he multitude, Theſe fo very 1 
remarkable ſtars being moſt fit to regulate the ſtudy 1 
of the heaven, and being the firſt that ſtruck the eye | 
before the riſing of the dog-ſtar, of which they thus be- 1 
came the forerunners; they, together with the Hyades, K. 
were the firſt in the knowledge of which the Egyp- 
tian prieſts took care to inſtruct their young pu- 
pils, in the ſphere of Atlas. This ſymbol being 
once become a god, all his inſtructions were im- 
belliſhed with hiſtories as well as he. The ſtars, - 
that ſerved as a rule to know the others by, became 
the beloved daughters of doctor Atlas, Maia diſin- 
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Hermes Cyllenius ani mas ewocabat. Odyſſ. &. 


1 
(a) Qui feros cultus hominum recentum Mt 
Voce formaſii catus, & decor 5 TY 
More pal«ſtre, Horat. ibid. ; 
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gaged herſelf at that time from the rays of the {yn 
in Gemini, that is, in the month of May, to which 
' ſhe ſeems to have given her name. The fineſt ſtar 
that clears itſelf a month or ſomewhat more afte; 
from the rays of the ſun, is the dog-ſtar or the 


Anubis, of which they were pleaſed to make Mai 


the mother, becauſe the ſtar of Anubis was the firl! 
that ſucceeded her. 

Might we not to complete the article of Mer. 
cury, ſtill account for the cuſtom commonly ob. 
ſerved by the ancients of placing a cock and a will 
goat near Mercury, eſpecially when they put a fu 
purſe into his hand? 'Tis true they undoubted!; 
ranged theſe pieces according to the frivolous no- 
tions of their mythology, and made the whole to 
refer to the ridiculous and extravagant ſtories aſcri- 
bed to Mercury : but we here look for ſomething 
elſe, and it is the primitive ſignification of the ſym. 
bols we would fain attain to, as theſe figures ar 
prior to mythology. 

The dog-ſtar roſe ſometimes at the beginning, 
ſometimes in the middle of the night, and ſom: 
times before the dawning of the aurora. Theſe cit: 
ferences might be of uſe to fix the order of ttt 
year, and they had each of them a mark peculiar 
The riſing of the dog-ſtar before dawn being th: 
moſt important of obſervations with reſpect to 
Egypt, had, preferably to any, its abbreviated and 


diſtinctive ſymbol, diz. a cock by Anubis's ſi, 


The ſymbol of the riches it procures to Egypt is ol 
ten accompanied in the monuments by a wild goats 
head: which very plainly denoted the expiration 0 
the time for payments after all the harveſts, and afie 


the ſale of the goods collected, wiz. at the entrance 


of the ſun into Capricorn, or in the month of D: 
cember. When Anubis from a public ſign ws 


become the god of commerce and of intrigues, 4 al 
tet 
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theſe ſo plain ſymbols became as many hiſtories, The Tu- 
ſuperſtitions and allegories, equally pitiful and inſi- 292%Y- 
pid. They are every where met with, and you may, 


if your patience will allow it, conſult on this head 
either Noel le Comte or Cartari. 


XXVI. 


Daedalus and Icarus. 


| THE Egyptians having changed theſe figures, 
which they no longer underltood, into ſo many 
objects of an abominable worſhip, each province 
had ſome one peculiar, which it preferred to all 
the reſt, Such a god cured ſuch an illneſs in ſuch 

a place. A little farther a certain goddeſs gave 
relief on ſome other occaſion. In ſhort all Egypt 
came to be full of Ceres's, Latona's, Minerva's, 
| Cybele*'s and Diana's, all of which were no other 
than the Iſis, the key of the ſeveral feaſts. 
Egypt was filled with patroneſſes and tutelar 
gods, with complaiſant and affectionate deities, whoſe 
functions or imployments were calculated from 
the wants of the inhabitants. The ſymbols under- 
vent the ſame fate in Phenicia and Syria, All 
| theſe extravagances travelled along with the Pheni- 
cians over all the coaſts of the Mediterranean, 
where they paſſed for ſo many particulars of na- 
tional hiſtory, and ſtill aſſumed new forms, accord- _— 
ping to the genius and peculiar turn of the different of 
nations. For inſtance; it was the cuſtom in Egypt id 
to ſay, either by ſymbolical figures or in diſcourſe, [ 

| 


that when the dog-ſtar or Anubis appeared with large 
Thawk's wings, that is, with a good holding wind, 4 
che water would be of a ſufficient height, and Eri-- H 
gone would rejoice, or the harveſt would be plen- 
aal. They on this occaſion called Anubis Dæda- 
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lus, which ſignifies ſiHcient height (a), or a ſu. 
cient depth. But if Anubis or the dog-ſtar hay. 
pened to drop its feathers, that is, if the Eteſian 
wind happened to fail or be wanting at the riſing 
of the dog-ſtar, they then called Anubis Mera. 
car (b), which means he deſpair of the huſbandimay, 
or ſad news for the huſbandman, They farther added, 
that Erigone could not be comforted under thi 
accident, that ſhe ſtarved and loſt all manner g 
hope. Theſe ideas and images carried over into 
Crete and Attica, aſſumed there two new forms, 
and became the ſubject matter of two hiſtories, 
In Crete, the Dædalus or the Anubis whole fly. 
ing ſubſiſts, and the Merat-icar or the Anubj 
whoſe feathers drop, became the ſubject of the ad. 
mirable hiſtory, according to which Dædalus mad, 
both for himſelf and his fon, wings that preſerve 
the one, but could not ſave the other. If Dædalis 
in the ſequel of the fable flies from Crete to Sicily; 
if Minos the king of Crete, who, they ſay, wa: 
angry with him, purſues him to his very iſland; i 
de builds for his diverſion the fine city of Minoa i 
Sicily; yet neither this nor any other circumſtance 
can be ſuppoſed the monuments of the paſſige d 
Minos, who is a mere ers ralionis, nor of that dl 


 Pxdalus through thoie countries. But the ſam: 


names and ſymbols being again found in Sicily and 
Crete, they indeavoured to make the whole hang 


together, by means of the fine ſtories, which were 


long the amuſement, and afterwards the greatel 


{cience of the Greeks. They knew in Sicily, & 


(a) From N dai, ſufficien- AziSana, fufficiens altiluch. 
tia, ſatis. Levit. 5: 7. and ( From N marah, bi. 
from 121 dab, attollere, ex- terneſs, grief. Ruth 1: 20. 0 
altare. Pl. 31: 2. Hebraic. or de/pair. 2 Sam. 2: 26. and 
from 97 dal, altitudo, comes. from Mm Iccar, busbandinat 
V1 dailal, Acid\grg', or Jerem. 5: 23. & Iſai. 61:0. 
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without underſtanding their meaning. Theſe were 
only ſet forms of an habitual ceremonial, They gave 
new Cities names derived from the public worſhip, 
or from the ceremonies which the people had moſt 
affection for : And theſe names happening to be 
the ſame in places very different, they deviſed facts 
and voyages from one country to another, to draw 
together and patch up by theſe fantaſtical relations, 
things which had no manner of connexion with each 
; other. 
| Icarus was known in Attica and in the iſlands of 
the Archipelago : but it was under notions quite 
different from "the Cretian belief. They remem- 
bered in theſe 1ſlands, that Icarus was a husband- 
man, and they had a confuſed idea of the relation 
that was between Mera and the dog-/tar, when its 
Erifing was not accompanied with 42 Eteſian winds, 


and of the depl-rabie ſtate into which /e fall of 


Auubis threw Erizcne ; that is, of the loſs of the 
harveſt, when the Eteſian wind did not ſwell the 
Nile during the dog-days. But having no manner 
Knowledge of all theſe things, which could be un- 
derſtood no where but in Egypt, here follows the 
hiſtory they contrived for uniting as well as they 
could all theſe pieces together. 
| Icarus, they ſaid, was a hnſbandman, who had 
Itaught the ſhepherds of Attica the art of ſowing, of 
Wlanting the vine and making wines. Thoſe who 
ad not as yet drank of this liquor, ſeeing the ex- 
[ravagances of others in their drunken fits. killed 
lcarus, being perſuaded that he had poiſoned their 
ends. His dog Mera came howling to acquaint 
Erigone the daughter of Icarus with his death. She 
vas then reduced to the utmoſt poverty, and died 
or grief. Mera being inconſoleable, died like- 
© 2 Wie 


195 


well as in Crete, the manes or feaſts and regula- 7/e Tu- 
tions. They uttered the fame words in the feaſts, Nx. 
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The Pox- wiſe near the body of Erigone. But Jupiter, pi 
Hive, tying their diſaſter, placed the dog in the heaven, 
K AVEN . 

where he is known under the name of the dog: ſtar. 

He allo put the young maid there under the 1 name 

of the virgin bearing ears of corn, and her father 

Icarus under the name of Ari urus. After the deat) 

of Icarus, the Eteſian winds no longer blew at the ri. 

ſing of the dog-ſiar. But after repeated ſacrifices, 

the gods at length granted the return of he norther; 

winds, or the conſtant blowing of the Eteſtan winds, 

during the forty days that follow the riſing of the 

dog: ſtar, and are called the gog- days: which 


brought again abundance upon the earth. 


It may 


be objected, that this hiſtory, notwith- 


ſtanding the fabulous notions in it mixt with the 
objects which concerned Egypt, fo plainly eviden- 
ces all I have advanced upon the origine of the 


trem, cui propter juſtitiam S 
xi/timatur Liber Pa- 
tem S uvam 


fretatem, . 
Ter 71091194 £5 


ge vert᷑ potiss inducti ſomno cin i 
untur. Aigue ut alli alian 
771 arten rejiciupt, ut fot 


7 III. 


f 

gods, that it ſeems contrived on purpoſe to ſerve WF - 
my turn, and becomes rather ſuſpected on account I * 
of the prodigious light it caſts upon the interpre- 
tation of the Foyptian figures. But every one, and 
all the figures I juſt mentioned, are found in the 
collections of the moſt ancient (a) mythologitts. ' 
3 

From ;, 

| 

{a ) See Hygiui fatulz, © jradidj , ut oftender et boni, 7+ 
130. & Hygini aff ronomic. lib. bus quomodo ſereretur, & guid « o 
. voce Ardtophylax. Arati pla- eo naſceretur, & cum 2 10. co 
nomen Germanico Cæſare in- tum id, quomodo uti opor tert: Ti 
terprete, ⁊oce canis. To ſpare Qui cum ſewiſſet vitem & J,. 
the reader the trouble of loox - winum accepifſet, ſtatim u £0 
ing out for theſe collections, I Plenos in plauſtrum iiupoſiiſi: 94: 
ſhall be content with quoting hac re etiam Booten appellatun E- 
the paſſage of Hyginue, that Qui cum perambulans Atticus 14 
may ſuffice: Nonnulli loc di. foes paſloribus oftenderet, 1 lat 
xerunt lcarium, Erigones pa- mnulli eorum aviditate pleni, ws Be 
COL 
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From the hiſtory of Dædalus and that of our De Tug- 
two Icarii, we may caſily judge how ſuſpicious“ Nx. 
a foundation fable is, and how many miſtakes we 


are liable to, in pretending to find ſomething hiſto- 
rical in it, ſince the perſonages it mentions have as 
little reality in them as their adventures. 

However, it is not altogether ſo eaſy to believe, 
that Daedalus is nothing more than an Egyptian 
emblem, converted, as many others have been, into 
a perſonage whoſe hiſtory is a ſeries of extraordi- 


nary events. 


For do we not diſtinguiſh what 1s 


| hiſtorical among the tables and the marvellous, 


| which the Phenicians and the Greeks were ſo very 


fond of? All the ancients agree, that Dædalus was 
an ingenious architect, They aſcribe to him the 


| mortua membra jactantes, alia 
| ac debebat Ioquebantur ; reliqui 
* worum arbitrati venenum ab Ica- 
, rio datum paſtoribus, 71 put eum 


dejecerunt. At FEricone Ica- 
ri filia permota dtfiderio paren- 


lit, cum eum non redire wideret, 


acc perſequt enum conaretur, canis 
E ſcariiy, cui Mera fuerat nomen, 
 ululans redit ad E rigonem. 


Neguc puellu timida ſuſpicari de- 


3 bebat , nift patrem interfictum, 
qui lot dies ac menſis abeſſet.— 


Purd filia fimul ac didi, dejpe- 


| rata ſpe, ſelitudine ac pauperie 
oppreſſa /u/perdio mortem (501 
canſcivit. Cui mortuce canis ſpi- 
Lritu ſu parentawit — gui am Ca- 
aum Fupi er miſeratus, in afiris 
| corpora eorum defyrmacuit. 1ta- 
| gue complures Icarium Booten, 


fell the Athenians, as a puniſh- 
ment for the murder of Ica- 


rius, and the Eftabliſhment of 


the expiatory ſacrifices, in 
which the ſad accident and 
beggary of Erigone, wander- 
ing hither and thither with the 
dog Mera in queſt of her father, 
* cre repreſented, He ſays far- 
ther: Preterea canicula exo- 
riens flu eorum loca & agros 
frudtibus orbabat — quorum rex 
Arifteus, Apollinis & Cyrenes 
filius — petit a parente quo patio 
coalamitate ci vitatem paſſet libe- 
rare 
hoſtiis expiare Icarii mortem & 
ab Jove petere, ut quo tempore 
canicula exoriretur, dies qua- 
draginta ventum daret, gui . 
flum canicul;s moderaretur. Quod 


| Erigonem Virginem nominave- juſſum Ariſteus confecit, & a 
| rant, Canem aut m ſua appel- 7 
latione & ſpecie caniculam dixe- 
unt. Hyginus afterwards re- 
| counts the diſaſters which be- 


O 3 


7 ove impetravit, ut Eteſiæ fla- 
rent. The fame tale is found 
in Nonnus's Dionyſiaca. 


invention 


Duem Deus jubet multis | 
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The Pot- invention of the compaſſes and the ſquare. They 

TIcea- farther add, that to him mankind is indebted te; 

Hr AVEN es 
ſtatuary : they even characterize the nature of tl; 
progreſs which this noble art made under him, by 
circumſtances which render the thing very credi ble. 
Before Dædalus, and to his very time, according ig 
Diodorus Siculus (a), ** Statues had their eyes ſhut, 
* and their hands cloſe to their ſides. But Dx. 
e lus taught men how to give them eyes, to ſcpa. 
rate their legs, and to clear their hands from 
e their body. Which procured him the guneral 
% admiration.” A multitude of other authors wit. 
neſs the ancient cuſtom of keeping the feet of ihe 
ſtatues incurabered or undiſtinguiſhed, and in ap. 
pearance but one. Theſe coarſe beginnings, im. 
proved by Dædalus, are in a manner aſcertained 
by many ancient ſtatues. We, for inſtance, may 
alledge that of Menophis or Mernnon, which gave 
a very audible found at the riſing of the ſun, and 
croud of others that are met with every where, 
whoſe feet and hands are really incumbered and 
cloſe, like a rude and unformed maſs; which ſeems 
to countenance the hiſtory of this carver. 

Theſe are the moſt probable things that can bz 
ſaid towards realizing the hiſtory of Dædalus. But 
by misfortune, both the hiſtory and the ſtatues wit! 
their feet united, become the proof of the origine 
I here aſſign to Dxdalus. The compaſſes and ſqua re, 
of which he 1 is made the inventor, are no other than 
the compaſſes and ſquare that were put into dhe 


t) Oi we 7s T:%#19) gas oculis ſtatuas inftruens,, 
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hands of Anubis or Horus, to warn the husband- 7 Taz - 
men (when the winds had been favourable at the“ Xxx. 
— — — 


rung of the dog- ſtar) to be in readineſs to meaſure 
their lands, to take angles m order to diſtinguiſh 
them from the lands of others, and to low imme- 
| e after the ſurveying was over, Thus he was 
made the inventor of the ſymbolical inſtruments 
taey faw in his hands The ſtatues whoſe hands 


2nd feet Are frequently 1 i * vrath ed, and which Are 


fund in the · cabinets of our virtuoſoes, are no other 
than the itatues of Oſi: ris, Iſis, and Horus, ſuch as 
they w ere Pre! ented to th⸗ Pec ple at the time of the 


inindation. There was noching then to be done, 


the in act 07 Was un wertal, 1155 INT: re ceſſa- 


| than a a « Ho rus ſwathed or ne ved of the uſe of 
bis feet by the i: Wund gh, and uſing only his arms 
to point out the meaſure of the water, a vane to 


| few the wind, another inſtrument to take angles, 


Add a horn to proclaim the general ſurveying. 15 
z obſervable, tha: this Sure, being without feet and 
ꝓpport, had always a hook ON its ack, to hang it 
Ki by, and hold it faſt in the middle of the affern- 
dir. This hock, with its button fometimes rounded 
ot, ſfomnetimes extended to 2 Poi. nt, appeared to the 
Drot ine Plato a portion of a circle ccompanlcd with 
trigone, to ſignify the Pr oduction of the material 
= 1 as an emanation of the divine w com, which 
5 the archetype trigone. Theſe ſublime ideas could 
not be coz nccived but i in proceſs of time: we are, 
owever, ſtil! pap the primitive uiz of the hook. 
Our im moveable Hon us without feet was the na- 
Nral emblem of the inaction of the Egypt ans, from 
20 1 riling of the Cog- ſtar to the time of he menſu- 
this inaction was to continue all the 
rect of che year, whenever the waters happened not 
4 a ien beinbt ut after the flight of 
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Dædalus, that is, after Anubis had, by the aſſiſt. 


ance of the Eteſian winds continuing for a conſide. 
rable number of days together, procured a compe- 
tent depth of water, the ſtatucs of Iſis and Ofiri 
were expoſed under a more free and diſingaged 
form. The husbandman recovered his eyes, tect 
and arms; and ſuch is the origine of our admira- 
ble ſtatuary. Tis true, the Egyptians, in after. 
times, no longer underſtanding the meaning of theſe 
ſymbols which the ancient ceremonial cauſed to be 
ſtill introduced into their feaſts ; they affected tg 
find very great myſteries in them, and moſt parti. 
cularly multiplied theſe ſwadled figures, which had 
a more myſterious air than the reſt; ſo that they 
are every where (a) to be met with. But their very 
multitude ſhews, that they are of later times, and 
they cannot in the leaſt juſtify the reality of the 
hiſtory of Daedalus. What the Egyptians pre- 
tended to underſtand by rheſe ſwathings, 1s what 
we have very little regard to. They are only 
heap of ſillineſſes, relating to the idle ſtories of their 
gods, or to allegories no leſs fantaſtic and modern 
than the reſt. 

The reader would juſtly complain of my filence, 
ſhould I neglect to anſwer the objection drawn 
from the famous ſtatue of Memnon or Menophis, 
which, according to Philoſtratus, had its feet toge- 
ther, and ſpoke or gave a ſound at the riſing oi 
the ſun, Who cannot ſee, that this is a ſtatue di 
Horus, hiſtorically taken for Menes or Menof, the 
Tegiſlator of Egypt? If it has been ſaid, that ti 
figure had ſuch a ſympathy with the ſun, this is be 
cauſe Horus in reality had no other deſtination but 
that of informing the husbandmen of what they 


. (a See the Menſa Iſaca, and the collection, F father d. 
Tantaucon. 
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were to do every day in the year. He had nothing The Tu- 
to ſay to them during the night. His informa- Nx. 


tions aimed only at directing the works to be done 
according, to the time of every riſing ſun. Thence 
they took occaſion, firſt in jelt, and afterwards in 
earneſt, to ſay, that it was a ſpeaking ſtatue, and 
chat its voice was heard whenever the {un roſe. 


XXVII. 


The Cabiri of Samothracia. 


T HE three principal figures of the Egyptian . 
ceremonial were carried to Berytus * in Phenicia, J Eu- 
and thence into ſeveral iſlands of the Egean ſea (a) feb. P 
Their worſhip became very famous, eſpecially in 4 a 


Lemnos (Y), and in the iſland of Samothracia (c), 
which lies very near it. They were called there 


the Cabiri (4), meaning the powerful gods : and 


their name of Cabiri, which is Phenician, was as 
much uſed in Egypt as in Phenicia itſelf : which 
15 a ſtanding proof of the mixture of the Phenician 
terms with the Egyptian language, if the ground 
of both be not exactly the ſame, : 

The figures of theſe gods being originally de- 
ſigned to make up a certain ſenſe, by a collection 
of ſeveral pieces that very ſeldom meet together, 
could not but have a very odd, if not a very ridi- 
culous air in the eyes of ſuch as did not underſtand 
their meaning. I heſc foliages, horns, wings, and 
ſpheres ſo commonly found on the heads of Oſiris, 


| ifis and Horus, could not but amaze or raiſe the 


laughter of ſuch as were not accuſtomed. to them, 


(a) Now the Archipelago. the entrance of the ſireights « of 


| i) Now Stalimene. the Dardane. 
e) Now Samandrachi, at (4) n Cabbirim, po- 
Þ | tenits, 


But 
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The Por- But Herodotus + obſerves, that the Cabiri, as wel 

TICAT as the ſame figure of Vulcan, were the diverſion c{ 

— — Cambyles, when he entered their temple and that 

+ 7 Ha- of the forging deity, 

lia, num. The principal gods of Samothracia and Imbros, 

* an iſland near the former, were three in number, 
viz. Axieros, Axiocherſa, and Axiocherſos. Mr. 
Bochart, after having explained very well the ori. 
gine of theſe words, thought in conformity to the 
opinion of ſome ancient authors, that he had found 
the goddeis Ceres in Axicros, the god Pluto in Axio. 
Kerſos, and Proſcrpina in Axiokerſa. But let us 
try to find truth in them. Axieros (a) or Aﬀſye. 
rus, whoſe name ſignifies the moderator of the 
earth, is the name itſelf of Oſiris. Axiokerlos and 
Axiokerſa (5) equally ſignify the bridle of the ba- 
voc, or the rule of the inundation, and are appli- 
cable in the fame ſenſe either to a man or a Woman, 
Who can here miſtake the figures of Oſiris, Iſis, 
and Horus, which taught the people the method oi 
providing againſt the devaitations of the water! 
But then we often find in authors, that the Cabiri 
were Jupiter, Ceres, and Bacchus or young Dio- 
nyſus. 

They often add to theſe a fourth god, whom 
they ſometimes call Mercury, ſometimes Camilus 
or Caiimilus and Camillus, which among the He- 
trurians and in Latium ſignified « miniſter or a mei- 
ſenger. In all which it is plain, that we again 
meet with the four principal keys of the ancient 
Egyptian writing, changed on account of their 
human figure into ſo many zutelar and peaverfi 


gods. 


(a) NM UTR Ocheſi-eres, (6) v „ Och 
Ofiris, dominium terre. or Ax:ioker/os, Als Exc iaii, 
| frenum diluvii. 
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Apollo, the Muſes, and the Graces. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the variety which 
the.caprice of private men and the difference of 
taſtes have introduced into the Egyptian ceremo- 
nial, and among the ſigns that ſerved to proclaim 
whatever was of concern to the public, we find 
every where the ſame grounds, becauſe the wants 
of all men were the ſame, and their practices were 
founded on theſe wants. After the ſenſe of thoſe 
emblems had been ſo far perverted as to change 
the ſignificant figures into ſo many deities folely 
imployed about ſupplying all the wants of the 
Egyptians, or informing them of all their con- 
erns; each province paid ſpecial worſhip to one 
or the other of theſe figures. Some towns on the 
| contrary affected to unite almoſt all of them toge- 
ther. For inſtance, in ſome places they honoured 
the Horus Apollo, who having laid aſide his 
| arrows takes his lyre, refreſhes himſelf after his 
| labours, and rejoices for having no enemy left. 


This fo very plain a ſymbol of the feaſts and of 


| the repoſe which huſbandry injoys in Egypt during 
the months of December, January, July, Auguſt, 
and September, having been taken for a deity pre- 


| fiding over harmony; the other fgures which 


| attended him to denote the ſeveral circumſtances of 
each ſeaſon, Were taken in a ſenſe agreeable to the 
notion they had framed to themſelves of Apollo. 


The nine Iſis's which proclaimed the neomeniæ, 
or the firſt days of every one of the nine months, 


during which Egypt is freed from the inundation, 
| bore in their hands ſymbols peculiar or ſuitable t6 
each of theſe months; as for inſtance a pair of 
A | compaſſes, 
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compaſſes, a flute, a trumpet, a maſk, or |? 
other attribute, to denote the feaſt that preceded 
the ſurveying of the lands that had been overflowed; 
that in which they blew in a horn to go upon ſome 
warlike or venatical expedition; that at which peo. 
ple put on maſks, to repreſent the ancient {tate of 
mankind 3 or ſome other famous ſolemnity. All 
theſe figures in reality informed men of what they 
were to do. They had a general confuſed remem- 
brance that theſe were their functions. But bcing 
once become goddeſſes, people imagined that they 
had the ſuperinterdance of muſick, geometry, aſtre. 
nomy and of all ſciences. They were reunited in 
a chorus to the muſician Apollo; and inſtead of 
ſeeing in the inſtruments they bore the peculiar cha- 
racters of the feaſts and works of each month, men 
took them for the ſpecifick marks of all fine and 
delicate arts, and even helped on this fancy, by 
adding a part of the emblems. They were calle 
in Egypt the Nine Muſes ; which ſignifies the nin: 
months reſcued from the waters, or delivered fin 
the inunaation : an etymology whoſe exactneſs 1 
demonſtrated by the name of Moſes or Mole 
which ſignifies /aved from the waters, diſingazet, 
freed from the waters (a). Such was the common 
name thzy always retained. Bur the Greeks, among 
whom this chorus of deities was introduced, gave 
each of them a proper name. Thole names taken 
out of their language, conformably to the ridicu. 
lous notions they entertained of theſe figures, are 
no manner of information to us, and are not wori 
our tranſlating. Near the nine Iſis's that cienote! 
the nine months 1n which people might go up and 


(a) Exod. 2: 10. We again difference of the pronunciation 
ſee here a proof of the analogy and ſome other alterations, 
of the Egyptian with the Phe- made them two diitincc late 
nician language, though the guages, p 
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| down, and act at liberty, appeared alſo the three 7he Tu- 


OGONY. 
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Iſis's, that repreſented the three months during 
which the water remained on the plains, and hin- 
dered the free correſpondence of one city with an- 
other. They were drawn ſometimes in ſwathings, 
and incapable of making any uſe of either their 
feet or arms; ſometimes half- women and half- 
| lizards, or half. fiſnes; becauſe men muſt then re- 
main on the land by the water-ſide. In fine, (and 
| this laſt form was more to the liking of the Greeks) 
they were repreſented as three idle ſiſters, without 
any attribute, holding one another by the hand ; 
becauſe they denoted the inaction of the three 
months of inundation, that ſucceeded each other 
without interruption. And as theſe three months 
broke off the ordinary correſpondence of one city 
with another, at a time when they had not as yet 
raiſed the magnificent cauſeways that have ſince 
been made; the three Iſis's proclaiming the neo- 
meniæ, of theſe months of total ſeparation, were 
called Cheritout (a), that is, the divorce, the time 
of the ſeparation. This word had a relation of found 
with the word charites, which in Greek ſigniſfies 
ſometimes he thankſgivings, ſometimes the favours, 
or a courteoiss behaviour, Which gave occaſion to 
the Greek poets to imagine, that theſe three god- 
deſſes preſided over gratitude and outward charms. 
Notwithſtanding all the care every city had 


| taken in the month of June to ſupply itſelf with 


| neceſſary proviſions, they could not on many occa- 
| ſions do without the aſſiſtance of each other, and 
they had recourſe to the conveniency of barks and 
| fails, The bark with its ſail was repreſcnted in 


; (a) From MD rat, ab- terruption of commerce. See 
| ſcindere, comes IMIVND cheri- the word Cheritout. Iſai. 50: 


Egypt 
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% 


Cadiz, who were originally of Phenician extraction, 


anciently gave a ſhip, whether large or ſmall, the 
name of a horſe (a); and ſpeaking of their barks, 
they called them their horſes. W hat can be then 
the meaning of Pegaſus, or the winged horſe, ſet 
by the ſide of the three Graces and the nine Mules? 
If theſe goddeſſes preſide over gratitude and the 
ſciences, our winged horſe becomes unintelligible, 
But if our Charites are the three months ot ſepa- 
ration, or the interruption of the free corre{pondence 
of one city with another, in this caſe indeed Pega- 
ſus comes in to our aſſiſtance; and if the nine Mules 
are the nine figures that publiſh what is to be done 
during the nine months in which is Egypt freed from 
the waters, then is the winged horſe a ſymbol of na- 
vigation, which warned the people of providing a 
boat againſt the time of the inundation. They 
therefore gave this figure the name of Pegaſus, 
which ſignifies the conveniency of a courſer (bj, or, 

according 


(4) TaSeueior GS Tis 


Hei *anipss EY 22 & SHAAGY 


* P auſon. 
21 A; cad, 


TAud, 786 9 Genijas Wires, 
c M N ITT. 

Gaditanorum mercatores in- 
gentibus uti navibus, pauperes 
parwvis, quas equos ajpellent. 
Strab. geograph. I. 2. p. 99. 
edit. Reg. | 

(a) From Y pega, occur- 
fus, aditus; and from DVD /s, 
equus, navis, comes DIDYAD 
pegafus, itus nawicularum. The 
head of a fteed put on the 
ſhoulders of Ifis “, with a fiſh 
in one hand and a dove in the 
other, was evidently the pro- 
clamation of a fealt which 


ted by the dove. 


opened the navigation, when 
the ſun left the ſign piſces and 


brought on the Zephyrs, the 


gentleneſs of which was deno- 
'The Athe- 
nians had an ancient ſculpture, 
wherein Iſis was ſeen accom- 
panied with an clive-tree, and 
Neptune with a horſe. On 
this they built the fable of the 
conteſt Pallas-Athene had with 
Neptune, to know who of 
them ſhou!d make the finer 
preſent to the new town, and 
thereby have the privilege of 
naming it. Whence it hap- 


pened, that the olive tree, be 
ing of greater uſe than the 
| horle, 
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according to the ſtyle of the Phenician people teſti- The TxE- 
fed by Strabo, e conveniency of navigation. OGONY. 


An Egyptian or Phenician colony, that had all 


theſe figures in the ceremonial of its religion, 


brought them along with it to Phocis in the neigh» 


bourhood of mount Parnaſſus and of Delphos. 
They had for certain no longer any meaning there, 
being no way related to any thing belonging to that 
country. But they had been long honoured, toge- 
ther with their preſident Apollo, as to many bountiful 


deities: which was ſufficient to perpetuate the uſe 


of theſe figures, and of the pretty ſtories which had 
been deviſed to account for all. 

It will not be improper, in order to ſtrengthen 
what has been faid, to obſerve, that in the ancient 
figures the three Graces are often ſeen under the 
conduct of Mercury, becauſe the riſing of the dog- 
ſtar in Egypt is ſucceeded by the three months of 
jnundation; and the nine Muſes under the conduct 
| of Apollo, becauſe Horus, or working, makes its 
| uſe and benefit of the nine following months. 


But why did this Apollo pronounce oracles, and The ora- 


foretel future events? This was its firſt deſtination cle of 


and appointment. Horus ferved only to inform 
| people by his attributes, of what was to be done 
or expected according to the winds and years. Peo- 
ple never forgot, that theſe figures were the ſigns 


and regulations that guided the works of man: but. 


horſe, the goddeſs remained inſtances of this Kind will caſt 
| victorious. But the meaning a ſufficient light upcn all theſe 
| of this ſculpture is quite plain. ancient figures, of whie Pau- 
It fignified, either the two fanias gives us a parcular 
| means the Athenians had of account in his deſcription of 
| ſubſiſting, vi x. agriculture and Greece, together Wich the fa- 
navigation; or the preference bles that were the conſequen- 
| they were to give agriculture ces of them. 

over navigation. Two or three 


when 


elphos. 
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next Vo- 


lume. 


ing upon them as convenient indications and tokens, 
' whereby perſons of great experience regulated the 
works of the people, and beforehand pointed out 
to them what was to be done from one month to 
another, they fancied that theſe figures were ac- 
quainted with future events, and gave informa- 
tions about them. This matter of the divination, 
being of very great importance, requires a chapter 
apart * 

The terms of Hi ippocrene, Aganippe, Caſtalia, 
Parnaſſus, Helicon, and the like, relating to the 
particularities and beauties of Phocis, their expli- 
cation would be quite foreign to our ſubject, 


XXIX. 
The Furies, the Parce and the Harpies. 


THE diſtribution we haye juſt ſeen of the 
twelve Iſis's into three Charites or idle nymphs led 
by Mercury, and nine other active nymphs con- 
ducted by Horus, 1s ſtill confirmed by another 
diviſion, which, though quite different from the 
former, has yet an exact relation to it. The diitri- 
bution intended is that of three Graces, three Furies, 
three Parcæ, and three Harpies. This other dozen 
is ſtill nothing more than the ſeries of the Egyptian 
months, characterized according to the ſeaſons, 

The Charites, as we juſt ſaw, are the Iſis's or 
marks of the months of July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember. 

The Furies or Eumenides, with their heads 
incompaſſed with ſerpents, and a torch in their 
hand, appeared to the Greeks fit' for nothing but 
to torment the wicked in Tartarus : and fuch 1 
indeed the imployment given them by the poets, 

EXCEP* 
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p. Le Bas F. I 


LA Pergue. ou lannonce de la Tisrerandtrie. 2, La une, ou 
Lannonce des mow dtrondaton et de repos · . LAZ une ou a 
S742 1 annonce du previmurgge :þ, Les Serpens Symboleo de Sub- 

2s lance G, Ra torche Syumbole dun Szcrefice « &, Leo Cailtes 
Symbote de Salut et Labondance , ce gui acheve de fie. Sun 
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except when they cauſe them to quit the infernal _ * 
OGONY., 


abodes, to come upon earth and ſuggeſt ſome enor- 
mity, or to incline nations to madneſs. 

All theſe fables are grounded on their figure : 
but the intention of the inſtitution is quite different. 
| Theſe figures are the ſame with the Gorgones ar 
the Meduſa, and ſignified nothing but the three 
moons of autumn, which are, as it were, the nurſes 
of Egypt, both on account of the drink brewed at 
| that time, and of the pre//ing of the grapes, olives, 
and apples. The meaning of the ſerpents is well 
known. The torches marked out the proviſions 
people were then warned to make of reſiny woods, 
and the like, to prevent the return of cold, and 
light the works by night. As to the names of the 
three moons of this ſeaſon, they related to the 
liquors they afford in Egypt. The name of Furies 
(a) ſignified the preſſes, and that of Eumenides (b) 
ſignified the nurſes. 

The Parcæ are the three months of January, 
February, and March. They are three ſpinſters 
In Egypt as well as in Greece. They put into their 
bands the weavers beam, the diſtaff, the ſpindle, 
ſciſſars, or ſome ſuch other inſtruments having an 
affinity to the making thread or cloth, which never 
vas carried brisker on than in theſe three months; 
waence they were called parc, which name ſignifics 
toe cloth, or a curtain, or the ſail of a ſhip (c). 
| The Greeks underſtanding nothing of the work 
ol theſe three pretended goddeſſes, aſcribed to them 


(a) From WD for torcu- viſe, the Eumenides, the æuell- 
. IND farin, torcularia. affeted. Which does not in 
hence the Latins made their the leaſt agree with the func- 
rie | tions aſcribed to them. 

% From IDX aman, nutrire. (c, TD parc; and NID 


MNR omenoth, rutrices. See paroket, tela, welum. Exod. 


Auth 4: 16. Thence the 26: 31. 
Greeks made the word Eü fe- 
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Dye Pox- the functions of ſpinning out of man's life, and d 
N cutting without remorſe the thread of ſuch, whoſe 
AER ticket ſhall be drawn out of the fatal urn, wherein our 
names are thrown, and inceſſantly toſſed together, 
It would have been difficult to contrive any thing 
more a. propos, upon a ſubject they underſtood no- 
thing of. | 

F The three moons of April, May, and June, 
4 eſpecially the laſt two, being ſubje& to ſtormy 
1 winds, that ſometimes laid waſte whole plains of 
olive-trees, and to bring graſshoppers and may. 
bugs from the lower end of Africa, that ravaged and 
ſpoiled every thing; the ancient Egyptians gave 
the three Iſis's that proclaimed theſe three moons, 1 
female face, with the body and claws of voraciou; 
birds. Now birds were the ordinary key of the ſig. 
nification of the winds, and the name of Harpycs, 
which they gave theſe winds, like all the foremen. 
tioned, had nothing myſterious in it. It ſignified 
the graſshoppers (a), or the gnawing inſects, which 

_ theſe winds hatch and bring. 


XXX, 
Bellerophon, Perſeus, Andromeda. 


i I DOUBT not but my reader is ſurprized to 
is find the Harpyes changed into inſects, to ſee the 
| Furies become the public marks of the preſſing «i 
olives, and to meet with the ſymbol of navigation 
upon the rocks of mount Parnaſſus : but the ſingu- 
vl larity of the uſe made of the Egyptian figures, does 

| | not prove that my principle is wrong applied. I 
i only ſhews how abſurd idolatry is; and that thel I 
(a) From M haroph or muſca graviſſima, the mol 


harip, which the Latin tranſ- miſchievous of inſects. Exod. 
lation of the bible has rendered 8: 24. 


figur Cs, | 
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| figures, when once diverted from their primitive he Tu- 
ſignification, lead men from one extravagance to en 
mother. 


The fables of Bellerophon and Perſeus naturally 


come after that of Pegaſus, ſince this laſt was ridden 


by Bellerophon when he went to attack the fright- 
ful chimera, and by Perſeus when he flew to the 
help of Andromeda expoſed to be devoured by a 


| monſter. 


Both theſe fables are not, like the preceding, 
grounded upon public ſigns converted into ſo many 
gods; but upon certain turns of the vulgar tongue, 


and upon the particularities of certain countries. 
| To account for the chimera which laid waſte Ly- 
cia, and was made up of a lion's head, the body 


of a wild goat, and the tail of a ſerpent, Mr. Bo- 
chart has had recourſe to ſeveral paſſages of Plu- 


| tarch (a), Theodoret (5), and Euſebius (c), wherein 
he finds, that three princes of the Solymi, or three 
| miſchievous gods, laid waſte the country next to 
mount Taurus. Their names, which he finds 
altered and differently quoted, being rectified in 
one of theſe texts by means of the other to, are 
Arſale, Arius, and Troſibis. Arſale ſignifies a 
wild goat, Arius a Lion, and Roſibis the head of 
a ſerpent. He is of opinion; that they were the names 
of three men, that gave birth to the imagination 
of the monſter called chimera (d) or wild goat, . 
| becauſe they aſſigned it the body of this animal, 
We may make our advantage of this hint, without 
altering any thing in the name of Troſibis, the firſt 
letter of which Mr. Bochart retrenches. We may 
make a very different uſe of the whole from what 
he applies it to. Troſibis (e) ſignifying the bad 


dualig 
3 ( a) De Orac. Def. 2 Yeti nv, a wild goat. 
6, Lib. 3. Jheraput. (e) From N raza, ema- 

ſe) Lib. 3. Prep. Ev. care, extenuate, Whence comes 
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eaſy to lee what gave birth to the fable. The co- 
lony eſtabliſhed in Lycia had for its enemies exce/: 
ſive heats, then a ſevere cold, cauſed by the neigh. 
bourhood of mount Taurus, and finally bad foods, 
and a general want. They called the heats th: 
lion, which is the ſign by which they are characte. 
rized. They called winter the chimera or capri- 
corn: this again is the characteriſtick of that ſeaſon, 
Their third enemy Troſibis bad food, ſignifying 
alſo he tail of the ſerpent; they made of all theſe 
pieces a monſter conſiſting of a lion's head, the 
body of a wild goat, and a ſerpent's tail (a). But 
what ſhall we do with Bellerophon ? ſhall we go and 
look for his family in Corinth (5), and try to fix 
in the Julian period the exact date of his adven- 
tures? Bellerophon and his winged horſe are nothing 
more than a bark, or the aſſiſtance of navigation, 
which brought the Lycian colony refreſhments, 
cloaths, and wholſome food. Bellerophon ſignifi; 
literally wwhol/ome foods, or proviſions to reſtore th: 
health of the inhabitants (c). 

The fable of Perſeus and Andromeda "likewiſe 
is no more than a popular way of ſpeaking turncd 
into a fable. It was an ordinary turn of the He- 
brew and Phenician languages, to ſay, that a city 
or country was the daughter of the rocks, deſarts, 


MM troza, macies, conſumptio, Sow ver, uus nds xiHαν 
& pars tenuiſſima, and from Had. Z. 

dom ha: or hevi, vita, vi- (6) See Homer ibid. & Pau- 
Aus, ſerpens, anguilla, comes fan. in Corinth. | 
Nm zroeu!, or trofibi, (c) From 50 belil, pabu- 
which equally ſignifies genuitas lum, food, and from p! 
vicus, ſcarcity of victuals, or repoah, ſanatio, reſtoration and 
pars tenuiſſima ſerpentis, the tail recovery; or IND ropher, 


of the eel]. fanans and ſanitas; Come: 
(a) IHezdtatwr, ede 9 Bellerophon, pabur 
| lum ſanationis, | 
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vers, or mountains that ſurround her or that were De TugE- 9 
incloſed within her walls. Thus Jeruſalem is often e. 
called the daughter of Sion, that is, the daughter of _ 
drought, or the daughter of the barren hills n=, pe 5 ii] 
within its compaſs. Paleſtine properly ſo called, 4 
according to Strabo (a), was nothing more than a . 
long maritime coaſt, conſiſting of rocks and a ſandy 15 
flat ſhore. It was bordered with ſteep rocks, from 4 i 
Joppe or Japha (almoſt its only port) quite down bl | 
to Gaza. The reſt, as you go along the edge of 131 
Arabia Petrea down to the lake Sirbonis and mount 1 
Caſſius, according to the ſame Strabo, was only a | il 
ſteril ſandy (5) ſhore, where the inundation that 
covered Egypt terminated, dying as it were among 
theſe ſands. Thence, ſpeaking of this long coaſt, E 
they ſaid that it was the daughter of Cepheus (c) 1 
and Caſſiobe (d). Every body knows that Cepha 0 
ſignifies a ſtone. Mount Caſſius, to the foot of of 
which the inundation of the Nile extended, a little | 

above the ancient Peluſium or the modern Dami- 19 
ella, derives its name from a word which ſignifies b 

' the bound or term of this inundation. And it was 
| becauſe the lake Sirbonis, which is near it, was ſtill 
full of the remains of the inundation when Egypt 
was quite dry, that they ſaid Typho went to die in =” 
' this lake. It was even ſo full of bitumen and of | 
oily or combuſtible matters, that they imagined AY 
Jupiter had there pierced Typhon with a thun- 3 


[bale which had filled all this great moraſs with "| N 
ſulphur; The ancient name of Typhon was cb, 4 
ſwelling, overflowing: whence the ſandy coaſt | 1 
near the tomb of Ty phon and mount Caſſius was | | 
| ta) Geogr. J. 18. p. 759. (d) From vp ca/f, terminus, | | 4 i 
eit. Reg. and from NN h hoſtts Pyton | $i 
(b LE AT Lad ns AUTEZ.@d- OT overflowing. Nerd caſ-* ' 
a 2 44.4.9 ns. Ibid. 2 756, terminus pytonts. | i 
(c) ND cepha, petra. | M 
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TICAL 


whole coaſt, which extended from that place 


beyond Joppe, was but a long ridge (of mountains) 


of no great breadth, Now if you would fay in 
Phenician a long coalt, 4 long chain or ridge, you 
would call it Andromeda (a). To make good this 
parrow ſituation of the Philiftines, the reader may 
call to his remembrance, that the Idumeans inha- 
bited the ſouthern part of that country, and that 
after the expulſion of the Chanaanites, the tribes of 
Juda, Dan, and Simeon, extended themſelves to 
the very gates of the towns of Joppe, Azot, Aſca- 
lon, and Gaza, which were near the main ſea, 
How could then the Philiſtines draw their ſubſiſt- 
ence from the ſouthern ſands, or from the rocks of 
the coaſt of Joppe ? they were expoſed to the moſt 
cruel of enemies, even famine, Palcſtine would 


have been undone, had it not been for the aſſiſt. 


ance of the barks and pilots that went to Pharcs 
and Sais, to fetch them corn, olives, oil, vege- 
tables, and proviſions of all kinds. We have 
already ſeen, that a bark in the vulgar tongue was 
called a herſe: we may confidently add farther, 
that a pilot was called Perſeus (b), which means 4 
runner, a borſeman : and to characterize the places 
whither the barks of Joppe went to fetch their 
proviſions, and thoſe which were the only reſource 
of Paleſtine 3 they not cnly painted the figure of a 
horſe upon the barks, as Strabo informs us was 
done upon the ſtern of the Phenician ſhips (c); but 
there was beſides the winged horſe (the natural 


(a) From MN agar, great, (e) "A va ines tar ot 7 


and from M mad, meaſure, 7a Tpwpdic ont w!. © wat 
liſt, they have made N (nawves) ques appelient a pore 


Adromad, the long coaſt. inſignibus. Ibid. 
() WU paraſb, or pereſh, - 
rh 9 F W 


| emblen. 


ber by ſlaying her fourteen children with his ar- 
rows. She never could be comforted; and the 
gods out of compaſſion changed her into a rock. 
We already know Latona * ; nor is Nyobe* ”. fahr. 
harder to be known. Latona or the Lizard ſigni- 7e. Vis 
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emblem of navigation) a horſeman bearing the De Tux- 
peculiar ſymbol and as it were the arms of the city . 


of Sais, This was the Meduſa of which we have 
given the explication in another place. I hope the 
reader now underſtands what Andromeda, daugh- 
ter of Cepheus and Caſſiobe, means, who was 
expoſed to a cruel] monſter on the rocks of Joppe, 
and delivered by a flying rider, to whom the god- 
deſs of Sais had lent the frightful head of Meduſa, 
to turn all his enemies into ſtone with terror. Tho? 
the marvellous was carried a little too far in this 
fable, they nevertheleſs took it for a real hiſtory : 
and leſt it ſhould be queſtioned (a), the inhabitants 
of Joppe ſhewed the links and remains of the 
chain that ſerved to faſten the unfortunate Andro- 
meda to the rock, to ſatisfy the nymphs of the ſea, 
to whom Caſſiopeia had dared to prefer herſelf. 


XXXI. 
: Nyobe. 
N Y OBE, the poets ſay, proud of her own 


fruitfulneſs, inſulted Latona : but Apollo puniſhed 


hed the retreat of the Egyptians to the higher 
grounds. Nyobe ſignifies the ſojourn of the Ene- 


my (5), or of the river overflowing the plain. The 


inſult Nyobe gives Latona is the neceſſity ſhe lays 


(a) See Jeſepb. de Bell. Jud. tare, to ſojourn; and from 
lib. 4. & Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. M ob, exundatio, tumor, comes 


| 7: £0p- 13. x N) Mob, mora exundationts. 


( 2 From i112 nuah, habi- 
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the Egyptians under of flying like amphibious ani. 
mals, to terraſſes ſurrounded with water. The four. 
teen children of Nyobe are the fourteen cubits that 
mark the ſeveral increaſes of the Nile *. Theſe 
fourteen cubits are ſtil] ſeen repreſented by fourteen 
children, diſpoſed one above another upon the 
feet and arms of the figure of the Nile now ſtand- 
ing in the Tuileries. Horus-Apollo, who kills 
them with his arrows, denotes labour overcoming 
theſe obſtacles, by peacefully ſowing after the 


retiring of the waters, and having no longer any 


thing to do under the ſign of Sagittary, or any 
rain or ſtorm to apprehend till the harvelt to be 
made in April. Nyobe, in ſhort, is changed into 
a ſtone. Here lies the equivocation. The ſoj unn 
of the enemy becomes the preſervation (ſalus) of 
Egypt, Selav. But the ſame word diſguiſed by 1 
ſlight alteration into that of Selaw (a), ſignifies a 
ſtone. Underſtanding no longer what was meant 
by the mother of the fourteen children changed into 
preſervation, or become the preſervation of Egypt, 
they metamorphoſed her into a rock, and her eyes 
into two fountains, that continue to ſhed tears for 


the death of her dear family. And this, to be ſure, 


* In Eu- 
#erp. num. 


36. 


was much more moving. 


XXXII. 
The Argonauts. 


THE inhabitants of Colchis were a very ancient 
colony of Egypt. Almoſt all the authors aſſert 
it (5), and, according to Herodotus “, the proof 


(a) wu felav, ſalus. you. Perieget. wverſ. 689. Vater. 
feelaww, filex. Flacc. Argonaut. l. 5. v. 420. 
| ( b) Herodot. lib. 2. Dun. &c. 


of 
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of it was found in ſeveral ſtrokes of reſemblance which De Tae- 
could not be miſtaken. They were tawny, and had“ RT: 


frizzled hair like the Egyptians. They retained 
the uſe of circumciſion, which both nations looked 
upon not as an act of religion, but as a wholſome 
practice, according to Herodotus, Very likely they 


had admitted this cuſtom even from the time of Jo- | 


ſeph among them, and when his family was as yet in 
the favour of the Egyptians, from the recent remem- 
brance of their preſervation, for which all Egypt 
was indebted to him. The Colchi ſpoke the ſame 
language, and had the ſame cuſtoms as the Egyp- 
tians; and in particular, they, like the Egyptians, 
applied themſelves to the working in flax. Strabo 
(a) mentions the ſame tokens of the origine he 


aſcribes to them, and adds beſides, a circumſtance, 


| 
i 


9 


at 


Cates Ad ä 


- which we are chiefly concerned to obſerve, viz. (b) 


that their country produced abundance of flax, 
hemp, wax, and pitch: that the manufacture of 


their flax (linourgia) was famous, and their cloths 


exported into all countries, On the other hand, 
every one knows, that the river Phaſis, which 
croſſed the country of Colchis, carried away gold 
duſt, which people went to collect on its ſhores 
with ſheep-skins or hairy ſtuffs, as the thing is ſtill 
practiſed, becauſe the particles of gold intangle 


themſelves within the hair, and ſtick there. This 
ſmall number of circumſtances peculiar to Colchis, 
zs all we wanted to account for the celebrated fable 
of the Argonauts. | 


The Colchi having the ſame cuſtoms as the 


| Egyptians, they undoubtedly proclaimed general 


(a) Geogr. lib. 2. pag. 498. % e ue T0AU Ks KAVA- 


| edit. Reg. il, K&l Kigg!, Kal @iaav. 


(6) "Aſad 3 27 1 Ne 282 nde Alyspyig 4.24 eb. . 
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The Pos- works by public marks, to fix both the beginning 0 
33 and duration of them. Their river improved no: 1 4 
the lands, as did the Nile in Egypt. But at cer. Þ 1 
tain ſeaſons, it brought down to its ſhores gold. ff 
ſand, or particles of gold, the collection whereof bi 
inriched the inhabitants, and contributed to their Þ A 
ſubſtance. When the time proper for this collection in 
was come, it became the people's great concern, I le 
not to ſuffer this precious matter to be carried down * 
into the ſea. They were then obliged to diſperſe I "* 
themſelves in due time along the ſhores of the In 
Phaſis, and in all haſte to ſpread round the rocks, I th 
under the roots of large trees, and in all the creek; Þ# If 
of the river, ſheep-skins with their wool ſtill on E 
them, to ſtop the gold-duſt. The time appointed C 
for this very important work was proclaimed by 
a cork, a publick mark, or a ſtandard ; which Þ 
laſt was a fleece accompanied by a ſerpent. They | © 
ſhewed a fleece: and what ſign could be more | {h1 
natural in a caſe like this? It was named the golden Þ 2 
fleece; and every body is ſenſible of the reaſon n 
of it. It was accompanied with the figure of a Þ the 
ſerpent, the ordinary ſymbol of whatever contri- Þ nl 
buted to the ſubſiſtence or proſperity of the inha- Þ lay 
bitants, „ S. 
When the ſearch after the gold-ſand was over, 1 ”* 
and the people were to be recalled to a more ne- füt 
ceſſary work, ſuch as was the ſpinning of flax, and I "* 
the making of cloth, they then changed the pub- Þ Un 
lic enſign. The Ifis, that proclaimed one of the N 
laſt neomeniæ of autumn, had by her fide the inſet Þ Fo 

that works a kind of cloth; or ſhe bore in ber 
hand a diſtaff, a ſpindle, a weaver's ſhuttle, or 
any other attribute fit to mark out at once the 
feaſt of the new-month, and the time of watching WM it! 
or night- working. This Iſis was called Argone- 8 
toun, # 
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toun, or Aragnathene (a), the making of thread, or The Tu- 


Argoni and Argonioth, the work of 2 ſhuttle (). D ed 


The name of Aragnathene, and the fight of the 
ſpider by the ſide of the pretended goddeſs, gave 
| birth to the fable of the diſpute between Pallas and 
Arachne, who was changed into a ſpider, for hav- 
ing compared her own thread or cloth with the 
 needleworks of Minerva. When the Greeks, who 
went to buy ropes and cloth in Colchis, would pro- 
nounce her other name, they ſaid Argonaus, which, 
in their language ſignifies the ſhip Argo. When 
they inquired of the Colchi, what the bark was which 
Iſis bore in her hand, (for the weaver's ſhuttle has in 
reality the figure as well as the name of a bark) the 
Colchi very likely anſwered, that this bark ſerved 
to regulate the people; that every body conſulted 
it, and that it informed men of what they were to 
do. This is the firſt foundation of the fable of the 
ſhip Argo, that gave anſwers to all ſuch as went 
to conſult it. But who ſhall go aboard our ſhip, 
and to what uſe ſhall it be applied ? The reſt of 
the fable is to be found in the ordinary ſtyle of the 
nhabitants of Colchis. They undoubtedly uſed ta 
ſay, that the golden fleece, and the ſerpent its 
guardian, were carried away by the arrival of the 
 watchings or meh works, and of ſleep made 
ſubject to a certain rule: which ſignifies that people 
neglected the ſearch after the gold-duſt, when the 
time of watching a great part of the night to for- 
ward the making of thread and cloth was come. 
For which purpole people muſt regulate their ſlcep, 


(a] From MN ara, texere, (b) From MN arag; and 
to work; and from Y etoun, from N oni, 2avis, they made 
finis, licium, filum, they made MVINANX argonioth, opus na vi- 
D argonetoun, the mak- cularum, opus textrinum, the 
18 of chread. " work of the ſhuttles, the mak- 

ing of cloth. 
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and fix the meaſure of it. People were no longer 
allowed to ſleep when they pleaſed: every body 
was ſubject to a meaſure, to a certain hour, to a 
rule. This meaſure of the ſleep was at that time 
the main affair of the people, and they ſpoke of 
nothing elſe. The Greeks always hearing the words 
of Jaſon (a), which ſignifies ſleep, and of Mad or 
Mideh, which ſignifies the rule: hearing beſides, 
that Zaſon, guided by Mideh, carried away the 
golden fleece; they invented the voyage of the 
ſhip Argo from the coaſts of Greece to the mouth 
of the river Phaſis, and the conqueſt of the golden 
fleece, with the defeat of the terrible dragon that 
kept it, by Jaſon, who had found means to get 
into the favour of Medea, and to put himſelf under 
her conduct, the better to gain his ends. It is 
enough for us to have ſeen the firſt draught of the 
fable; the ornaments added thereto by the imagi— 
nation of poets, or of idle navigators, are no part 
of our ſubject matter. 


XXXIII. 
Argus. 


THE explication of the foregoing fable aſſiſts 
us in the underſtanding another, which, puerile as 
it is, has often exerciſed the greateſt poets and the 
beſt painters ; I mean the f. able of Argus. 

Juno provoked at the conduct of her husband, 


took from him fair Iſis, and having turned her 


into a heifer, committed her to the vigilance of 


Argus, who had a hundred eyes, ſome of which 


were awake, while the reſt ſlept. But Mercury 
being willing to reſcue the heifer out of the hands 


(2) From W Jaſbon, dor- M mideh, menſura, norma 
nis; and from M mad or communis, g 
0 
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of Argus, by his ſongs lulled all the eyes of the De Tüz- | 
guardian aſleep, and carried off Iſis. What can ?59NY: 
this tale relate to? If I am not miſtaken, the ori- | 

gine of it is this: | 

Weaving was famous at Athens, in the iſland 4 

Amorgos (a), and in Colchis, as well as in Egypt. uh 
But the ſeaſon for this work was not the ſame in i 
thoſe different countries. In Egypt, they were 
very buſy about public works, ſuch as the ſcouring 
of the canals, hay-making, harveſt, and the threſh- | 
ing of corn, during the months of Fe ebruary, March, 
April and May. On the contrary, at Athens, | 
Amorgos, and in Colchis, they went on, during thoſe | 
months, with the manufacture of thread and cloth, 
which they had begun even before the winter; | 
and they laid afide the diſtaff and ſhuttle in June, : "ſy 
to cut down firſt their hay, and then their harveſt. iſ 
If the inhabitants of Colchis had the ſame cu- _—_ 
ſtoms as the Egyptians, which is not to be doubted ; 4 
| Iſis, the ſymbol of feaſts, when ſhe proclaimed the 9 
neomeniæ, and other ſolemnities of the winter and 1 
the ſpring, was attended by a Horus, fit to charac- 1 
terize the kind of work which was to laſt for ſix 1 
months together. This figure was then covered all | "i 
over with eyes, to mark out the peculiar kind of i 
work which is done by night: and it was becauſe 
this Horus intimated the neceſſity of watching to 
forward the making of cloth, that he was called. 
Aręus, which means the weavers work (b). The 
Iſis, after having quitted the horns of the wild goar, 
hereby ſhe denoted the winter, aſſumed during 


1 „11! £ 


la) An iſland in the Egean work. Thence are derived the S 
dea, thus called from TIN am, words £:[27 ergon, opus, and = 
mater; and from EPINN Or- tpyic, Ec. generally uſed 

im, texentes, The mother of to expreſs all kinds of works, 1 

weavers that of ſpinning and making 
(/ MIX argeth or arges, of cloth being the mo com- 1 

Sus textricum, the weavers mon, 
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The Pos-the whole ſpring thoſe of a heifer, becauſe it is pro- 


perly the paſſing of the ſun under the ſign of the 
bull, that conſtitutes in the temperate zone the 
true beauty of that delightful ſeaſon. The vernal 
Iſis, the handſome heifer, thus remained ſeveral 
months together under the eyes of Afgus, or by 
the ſide of the open-eyed Horus, till the latter was 
removed, and the heifer carried away by Mercury; 
that is, till the nightly works, ſpinning and the 
making of cloth, were over, by the riſing of the 
dog-ſtar or Anubis. The people jeſting upon theſe 
figures, forged the fable of Iſis changed into a hei- 
fer, of her guardian Argus, and of the notable 
exploit of Mercury, who on this account was fur- 


named Argiphontes, the murderer of Argus. We 


find in Pierius, that the Egyptians gave alſo the 
name of Argus to the peacock that was by the (ide 
of Juno or Iſis ; and in the mythologiſts, that Juno, 
after the death of Argus, took the eyes he had 
about him, and therewith imbelliſhed the tail of the 
bird that was conſecrated to her. This peacock 


placed near Iſis, is only an attribute fit to denote Þ| 


the beginning of the nightly works, by an agree- 


able imitation either of the ſtarry heaven, or rather 


of a multitude of eyes kept inceſſantly open. The 
name of Argus, viz. of weaving, it then went by. 


is a proof of this, and ſhews the intention of the 


inſign. 


XXXIV, 


| Circe, 


THE fame Iſis carried into Italy with her ſeve- , 
ral attributes, gave birth to a fable of quite another FF 
turn. There ſhe became the ſorcereſs Circe, who 
with her wand turned men into lions, open 

birds, 
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birds, ſwine, and any other figure ſhe was pleaſed The Tus- 
to give them. From what can men imagine ſto- on. 


ries like this? The mythologiſts thought ſhe was 
an emblem of war eee 4 that brings men 
down to the condition of beaſts. It was difficult to 
ſay any thing more reaſonable, when they neglected 
to inquire into the true origine of theſe fictions. 
Circe is no other than the Egyptian Iſis, who ſome- 
times with a meaſure of the Nile, ſometimes with 
a weaver's beam, a diſtaff, or a lance, always ap- 
peared with ſome diſtinction in the public procla- 
mations. She was always accompanied with the 
figures of Horus and others, that varied from month 
to month, and often from day to day. She was 
the principal part of the enigma, to which all the 
other enigmatick emblems were ſubordinate. She 


by her ſide and under her wand, ſometimes a man 
with a dog's head, ſometimes a lion, then a ſer- 
pent or a tortoiſe, ſometimes a whole child, at an- 
other time a child's head upon the body of a ſer- 
pent, and fucceſſively the animals of the zodiack, 
and others, that denoted the return of the different 
rural works. In a word, ſhe converted all that 
were near her into ſeveral animals. The Iſis and 
her whole attendance was then really a riddle to be 


Let us proceed farther. Iſis very probably was 
not called circe on any other account but that of 
the circ, or ſolar circle ſhe commonly wore over 


her head. That circle was the emblem of the ſu- 


preme being, of whom Iſis proclaimed the ſeveral 
Healſts, But why was this ſun called circ, tbe eni- 
na? It is becauſe God could not be painted, and a 


{a) TD crc, involucrum. . 
5 diſc 
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was every where to be met with, and had always 


found out, an emblem to be explained. But what 
lignifies Circe (a)? Even the wrapper, the enigma. 
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diſc was the enigma of God, It was the enigma 
par excellence, the circ. The place in Italy to which 
this Iſis with her circle over the head was brought 


and honoured of old, is ſtill called monte circally, 
To proclaim certain feaſts or ſacrifices, that were 


celebrated perhaps in the evening at the riſing of 


the new moon, or in the morning at the riſing of 
ſome ſtar, or of the planet Venus, when it is ad- 
mirably ſplendid, a little before the dawning of 
Aurora, they put over the head of Iſis, inſtead of 
the diſc of the ſun, that of a ſtar, or of the known 
planet, a creſcent, or a full moon. Theſe figures, 
and the prayers that were ſung in the old language 
at the return of each feaſt, made them imagine 
that Circe, by her inchantments, or by ſome my- 
ſterious words, had the power of making the ſtars 
and the moon come down upon the earth. It is 
equally evident, that the ſeveral foliages ſhe bore 
in her hand, or over her head near the figure of 
the moon or of ſome other planet, made the peo- 
ple ſay, that the properties of theſe plants were 
admirable ; and that it was from a knowledge of 
their virtues that Circe was able to make both hea- 
ven and earth ſubmit to her power. The figure 
ſeemed to intimate this, and they believed it. This 
afterwards became the privilege of common witches; 
and the people is ſtill perſuaded, that ſorcereſſcs 
at their pleaſure diſpoſe of heat, cold, hail, and all 
nature. This figure of Circe, which Ignorance 
from a an enigma or popular inſign had converted 
into a witch that turns men into ſeveral animals, 
and has the power of diſplacing the ſtars, relate 
very ſenſibly to the enigmatick attributes of Iſis, 
which were a ſun, the moon, ſome ſtars, certain 
extraordinary plants, and animals very often ol 3 
monſtrous kind. The reſt of the fable, by its 
conformity with this interpretation, completes the 
demon- 
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| demonſtration of its exactneſs. Circe, or Iſis, was De Tux- 
ſo far really the proclamarion of the year, that ſhe R! 


put on ſuch cloaths and dreſſes as were agreeable to 
| the four ſeaſons. To announce the beginning of 
| ſpring, that overſpreads and enamels the earth with 
| flowers and verdure, ſhe wore carpets of different 
colours. To denote the beginning of ſummer, which 
nouriſhes us, ſhe bore in her hand a baſket and a 
loaf; to proclaim the autumn, ſhe bore a cup; 
and at the beginning of winter ſhe bore a chafing- 
diſh, or a ſtove with its foot. Theſe four figures 


gave birth to the fable mentioned by Homer , 0a. 
that Circe had four maids, one of which ſpread the * v. 350. 


carpets of ſeveral colours to receive the gueſts, the 
ſecond prepared the table, and put large baskets 
upon it, the third preſented the cups, and the fourth 
kept up the fire on the hearth. 
I have but one uncertain conjecture to offer the 
| reader, on the origine of the tale Homer makes 
| concerning the virtue of the plant Molys. It may 
be ventured on, without wronging what goes be- 
fore. Ulyſſes being obliged to ſhelter himſelf from 
the power of Circe, by good fortune lights upon 
| the plant Molys, a kind of garlick, which had, 
they ſaid, the virtue of rendering all poiſons and 
| inchantments ineffectual. Bur all this marvellous 
is built upon an equivocation, or upon the reſem- 
blance of the word Molys, which ſignifies a certain 
plant, with Molim, which ſignifies tho/e who ſpear. 


| The eaſtern nations never could like this termina- 


tion, always pronounced through the nole : they, 
| Inſtead of Mollim, pronounced Moli. The people 
laid with great truth, that thoſe who ſpoke, and 
made themſelves underſtood by words (Molim) 
were independent of Circe, that is, wanted no eni- 
| gmatick figures to be underſtood. Therefore Iſis, 
or Circe, had no power, except when Moli was 


2 wanting. 
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thus, of a very wiſe proverb, they made a moſt 
pitiful fable, 


XXXV. 
The Syrens. 


ALL Greece and Italy were by degrees filled 
with colonies and cuſtoms originally derived from 
Egypt or Phenicia; but the ritual, of which Egypt 
itſelf had forgot the meaning ſo far as to take Oſiris 
and Iſis for deities, was infinitely more disfigured 
among other nations; and when a ſingle part of 
the Egyptian religion was any where introduced, 
it grew darker and darker, for want of being con- 
nected with the other practices that ſerved to com- 
poſe the whole. The three Iſis's, that proclaimed 
the feaſts during the three months of inundation, 
being preſented to the inhabitants, who ſeemed to 


become amphibious by their long dwelling by the 


water- ſide, were ſometimes half-women and half. 


lizard, or half-women and half-fiſn. One of them 


had in her hand an inſtrument of muſick rounded 
at top, and called Siſtrum, which was the ſymbo! 
of the hymns, dances, and of the univerſal joy that 
appeared throughout Egypt, when the Nile was ot 
the requiſite height. They ſung and danced at that 
time, as is ſtil] practiſed in Cairo, and all over 


Egypt, on the like occaſion. They called the wo- 


man that carried the ſiſtrum, the finger of hymns, 


becauſe her function was to publiſh the good news, 
and the hymns of the great feaſt. This is then 


the origine of the ſyrens on the coaſt of Naples, 
whoſe name ſignifies to ſing bymns (a). The figure 


(a) From WW Hir, Hymnus; and from anan, canere. 
given 
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given to all the three is exactly that of our Iſis. The Tu- 
The number of the ſyrens anſwers to that of the three“ x. 
months of inundation; and the ſiſtrum born by © 
one of them has, through ignorance, been converted 

into a looking-glaſs. As to what is ſaid, that 

they devoured the ſtrangers, that preſumed to come 

tdo near in order to hear them; this fable is grounded 

on what was given out, that the three Ifis's of the 

ſummer were fatal to foreigners, whom the groſs 

and marſhy air of Egypt uſed to carry off, when 

they expoſed themſelves too much to it. Mr. de 
Maillet, and all travellers, agree, that the air of 

the houſes 1s then ſuffocating, that no one can bear 

it, and that every body has tents on board the 

boats, to injoy a little coolneſs. Ir is therefore evi- 
dent, that it was of very great moment to foreigners | 
to avoid the three ſyrens. l 


XXXVI. 
The Metamorphoſes, and the Phantoms. 


AFTER theſe inſtances of fables evidently \ 
proceeding partly from the Egyptian figures, and | 
partly from the popular expreſſions, equivocations, | | 
or proverbs occaſioned by the ſight of theſe figures; | 
we have acquired a privilege of aſſerting in general, | 
that from the ſame ſource, metamorphoſes, phan- ö 
toms, and oracles ſprung. All and every one of | 
the Egyptian figures had been eſtabliſhed only to 
proclaim the feaſts and works to come. When 
they were become ſo many gods, all theſe deities 
had the privilege of foretelling future events: whence _ 
it happened, according to Herodotus *, that Jupi-* In Eu. 
ter, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, Mars, and above r. 
all Latona, pronounced oracles to the Egyptians. 52 
The oracle of Latona became the moſt notable, be- 

| Q 2 _ cauſe 
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the Iſis half-woman half-lizard, or the virgin Eri. 


gone united to a lizard's body, to mark out the 


exact height of the increaſes of the Nile, ſhe was 


the moſt conſulted of any figure. All eyes were 


fixed upon this meaſure. They addreſſed to La. 
tona every day and every hour. When ſhe was at 
laſt made a goddeſs, the people who conſulted her 
imagined, that ſhe knew every thing. But we ſhal| 
treat of this matter apart, as there is nothing in 
point of which it is ſo difficult to make men caſt of 
their ancient prejudice, as the predictions of futy- 
TIty. 

The ſame ſource from which the oracles ſprung, 
has given birth to phantoms. The gods which men 
had forged to themſelves, being for the moſt part 
hideous and monſtrous figures, and the apprehen- 
ſion of the evils they were reputed capable of doing, 
having a greater ſhare in the religion of nations than 
confidence and the love of juſtice z men repreſented 


to themſelves their own deities, and the powers 


which they dreaded, only under the ideas of figures 
briſtling with ſerpents, armed with claws or horns, 
very often with yawning wide-open jaws, and wit. 


ſuch an aſpect as could not but corrupt the imagi- 


nation and reaſon of children. Theſe empty phan- 
toms foſtered in them a childiſh terror, that laſted 
as long as their lives. 

It is no longer any task to gueſs at the general ori- 
gine of metamorphoſes. Egypt is evidently the ſource 
of them. A man with a dog, wolf or lion's head; a 
woman, who, inſtead of feet, has a lizard or a 
fiſh's tail; a child with the body of a ſerpent, 
and other the like figures invented to ſupply the 
wants we have mentioned, being no longer under- 
ſtood, they imagined as many fables and miracu- 
lous changes as there were of theſe compound 
= figures. 
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figures. This reliſh for ſurprizing ſtories became De Tux- 
univerſal in Phenicia, then in Greece and all the“ Ox. 
world over. The leaſt equivocation, hiſtorical facts 
| abridged, ſhort and proverbial expreſſions, all in 
| ſhort gave birth to ſome miraculous transformations. 
This would be the proper place to explain the i 
whole ſeries of the metamorphoſes, and to recall them 
| ſeverally to their peculiar originals. I even conceive | 
how ſeveral of them might be accounted for in a 


i 
j: 
| 
1 
i 


very plain manner. But it is enough for us to 

| know how this odd taſte came to take root in Greece 

and other places. The particular examination of 
theſe innumerable extravagances would become tire- 
ſome to my readers; and far from being willing to 
clog them with a new train of Phenician etymolo- 

| gies, I am really very much afraid of having | 
already tranſgrefled bounds, though I was indil- j 
penſably obliged to follow this method. It is with A 

ancient languages as with geometry; they muſt 7 
be made uſ2 of when there is neceſſity; but it 
is ridiculous to treat of needleſs matters, merely for | 

| the ſake of making a ſhew of erudition and geo- 1 
metrical learning. | 


XXXVII. 
The genealogy of the gods. 


THOUGH the Egyptians, by introducing 
great myſteries where therc were none, have disfi- 
gured hiſtory and religion to ſuch a degree as gives 
room to look upon them as the moſt ridiculous and 
the ſillieſt of nations, yet we cannot deny them the 
glory of good regulations for polity and public or- 
der. Whatever was neceſſary, and muſt be done in 
common, was not left to the free-will of private 
perſons, but fixed to a certain time of the year, and 


2 3 Pro- 
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proclaimed by public ſigns, on ſight of which the 


ſame works, ſales, cleanſings of furniture, houſes, and 


"canals, were begun and finiſhed every where at the 


ſame time. 

We have already obſerved, that the traffick and 
payments for corn were made in the winter. The fair 
for all ſmiths and braziers wares were proclaimed 
at the ſame ſeaſon, and probably by publickly ex- 
poling the figure of a Vulcan, which ſignified the 
tools to forward work*, and who was alſo called 
Acmon, that is, the hrazier (a). 

In the beginning of the ſpring, or at the return 
of the firſt heats, which in Egypt come on in Fe. 
bruary, they cleanſed their goods, houſes and ſta- 
bles. They heaped up all the dung that might he 
only troubleſome and of no uſe to the Egyptian 
lands which the Nile ſufficiently improved. They 
Joined to this whatever happened to be rotten, 
as decayed corn, and any thing that was either 
changed or mouldy. And leſt thoſe heaps ſhould 
infect the air, they were conſumed by fire. This 
general purification was proclaimed by an Iſis and 


a Horus, who had names agreeable to the work of 


the ſeaſon. The Horus was called Our () or Ou: 
rim, the fire, the fire-brands; and the Iſis was 
called Obs (c) or Ops, mould or hoarineſs. Theſe 
purifications which were tranſmitted from coaſt to 
coaſt, are ſtill in uſe all over Europe towards the 


{a) From a apam, a 
pond, comes n. 4 gmon, 


or ver, the ſpring. They had HY 
alſo their Februa, that 1 is, their 


and acmon. Job 41 : "The 
pond of braſs, the fon of cop- 
per; that is, kettles, great 
pans. They gave Vulcan the 
name of the tool of which he 
proclaim'd the ſale. 

(5) IR our, whence the 
Latins derived their word over 


general purifi tions in the 
month of February, which 
had its name from thence. 
c) From WAN abap, fu. 
treſcere, mucidum fiert, comes 
WN obs. mucor, putrede. 


MDD Wn‚¾œVL i pherudet, 
the rotten corn. Joel 1 : 17. 


return 
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return of the fair weather in February or March: The Tu- 
and the cuſtom of lighting fires in the evening onen. 
certain days in the ſpring for that purpoſe appointed, 
is ſtill the amuſement of youth in a multitude of 
cities and villages, where they faithfully obſerve 4 
the old rubrick without knowing the reaſon of it. [/ 
Even in Egypt, where the ſolemn feaſts, falling 
back one day every fourth year, appeared in ſea- 
ſons to which they had no longer any relation, they 
forgot the motive of the inſtitution of the feaſt of 
the fire-brands, but were always faithful in the ob- 
ſervation of it. The city of Sais, where the abun- 
dance of oil rendered this feaſt more conſpicuous, 
made 1t their peculiar ſolemnity ; and very likely \ 
it was on this account that the Minerva of Sais had 
an owl by her ſide. In the evening the inhabitants f 
of Sais began their great feaſt with an illumination. 
So ſoon as the neighbouring towns ſaw it, they if 
lighted the like fires. Each did the ſame one after _— 
another, and all Egypt took a part in the feaſt by 
a general illumination Þ. 1 175 mt. [ 
The moon of February, beſides the viſitation of, ,I. 
houſes, proclaimed two other operations that were 
of the utmoſt importance. One conſiſted in ſcour- | | 
ing the channels of the Nile, making uſe of the i 
time when the river is as low as it poſſibly can be, 
and as it were dried up, to clear out places full of 
mud, that the waters might re-enter within the 
banks of the river after the inundation. 
The ſecond and moſt important operation, that 
which made the chief ornament of the ſpring, and 
immediately preceded the harveſts, was the deciſion 
of law-ſuits, or the meeting of the judges. The 
prieſts, during the year, appeared but ſeldom in 
public, except at the times of religious affairs. But 
they went out in the ſpring, that is, in February, 
and met to judge the differences of private perſons, 
Q 4 that 
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The PoE - that theſe might afterwards freely go about their 
1 Fee reſpective works. I hoſe judges being entertain'd 

— at the public charge * in their labyrinth, had ro 
Herodot. manner of ambition, nor any intereſt or intimacy, 
in Euterp. and judged the people with the utmoſt integrity and 
1. 46. Juſtice. 

The ſcouring of the ditches and canals was pro 
claimed in the aſſembly of the neomenia, by an 
Ifis that was called Tite, or Tetis, and by an Ho- 
rus whoſe name was Titan, that 1s, the mud, the 
raking up of the earth (a). 

The aſſembly of the prieſts to judge the people 
was proclaimed by a Horus with a great beard, 
and a ſcythe in his hand. He was indifferently 
called Sudec, Keren, Chiun, and Cheunna, or Sa- 
terin z and by an Iſis with many breaſts, and in- 
compaſſed with the heads of animals. This Iſis 
was on this occaſion called Rhza. The Horus 
with his great beard denoted the aſſembly of the 
ancient men. The ſcythe in his hand denoted 
hay-making and the harveſt which immediately 
followed the aſſize. They called this figure Su- 

dec (5), which means the juſt. Crone (c), that is, 
tbe glory, the dignity, the majeſty, or the crown, that 
is, the circle of the judges ; Chiun or Cheunna(d), 
which means the aſſembly of the prieſts; in ſhort, 
Soterim (e) or Setrum, which ſignifies the judge:, 
or the execution of the judgments. As to the Iſis 
with many breaſts, and incompaſſed with ſeveral 


{a) WP tit, canum, lutum. (d) From 1D cohen, ſacer- 
(6) M ?/adic or ſudec, ju- dos, politiæ adminiſter, comes 
fiitia, juſtus. 3579 Keunnab, 1 Eſdr. 2: 62. 
(c) d (eren, ſplendor. and kiun, ſacerdotalis functia, 

Tis the name the ſcripture presbyterium, cætus judicum. 
gives to the ſplendor or rays (e) M ſorter, judex, ſole. 
that proceeded from Moſes's rim, or ſotrim, judices and 
face after his converſation with principes. Joſhuah 1: 10. 
the Lord. Exod. 34: 29. ſe metimes executor: 1, mT 
| | I RE, Eads 
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heads of animals, to proclaim the feaſts of the har- Ve Tu- 
| veſts both of hay and corn, which were made in nx. 
March and April, ſhe was called Rhea, which 
expreſſes the cream and the milk ſhe affords to men, 
| as likewiſe the food of the whole year with which 
' ſhe ſupplies all animals. This name very plainly 10 
| ſignifies the nurſe (a); nor did any of the Iſis's or 
| poſted ſigns better deſerve this appellation. After f 
the deciſion of the law. ſuits of private perſons, and 1 
| while the people were buſy about cutting down and 
| threſhing the corn, the judges continued to hold 
their ſeſſions, to provide by general regulations [ 
| for all the exigencies of the ſtate ; and it was on | 
| account of their being aſſembled the reſt of the 
| year till the riſing of the dog-ſtar in June or July, 
| that the characteriſtick of the judgments, viz. the | 
old man armed with a ſcythe, remained in his ji 
| place, till they ſaw a new Oſiris, a new Sun, that l 
| 1s, till the new year. We ſhall ſee the ſtrange g 
fables to which this particular circumſtance gave | 
| birth. } 
| They by degrees loſt the meaning of theſe plain 
| figures and names, that were in uſe at the feaſt 
in which the whole was become an invariable ce- 
remonial. The current or the running writing 
cauſed the ſenſe of them to be neglected: On the 
other hand, nothing contributed more to make it 
| forgot, than the cuſtom of not reckoning exactly 
| the ſacred year, and of always putting the begin- 
ning of it back a whole day every fourth year; ſo 
that the feaſts and figures relating to the operations 
of the ſpring, being placed in autumn or vinter, 
and ſo of the reſt, they no longer underſtood any 
thing of what this multitude of figures meant. 
All theſe 9 being taken for men ard women 
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( a) al rahah, e 3 roheah, aka: nutrix. 
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whoſe apotheoſis was celebrated, the people aſſigned 
to them a genealogy agreeable to the order of their 
'feaſts, Ofiris and Iſis, who began the year, were 
the two great deities that held the firſt rank, and 
from whom they made the ſecondary gods and 
goddeſſes already ſpoken of to defcend. But ſrom 
whom ſhall Ofiris and Ifis, that is, Jupiter and 
his wife, proceed ? They, as well as their brothers 
Neptune and Pluto, are the children of that vene. 


rable old man, who, of all the ſigns expoſed, wa: 


what appeared the longeſt towards the end of the 
year, and whoſe place Jupiter afterwards took, 
According to the primitive order, a new Oſiris 
and a new Ifis, or the poſted ſigns of the ney 
year, appeared again in June or July. Accord- 
ing to the order of later times, all theſe figures, 
tis true, ſucceeded each other in the ſame manner, 
but in ſeaſons and months to which they had no 
longer any juſt relation. Thus Sudec, or Cronos, 
or Saturn, became father of Jupiter and Iſis, Sa. 
turn, Rhea, Tetis and Titan were their forefathers, 
The Titans were looked upon as the children o 
Ur, or Urane, and of Ops. Several genealogilts 
go no further. Others, as Diodorus, make Urane 
and Ops the children of Acmon. The Egypt. 
ans, in their genealogy, go back even to Vulcan, 
Now Acmon, the brazier, and Vulcan, are but 
one. and the ſame thing. 

Thus all theſe great t perſonages that have peo- 
pled the heaven, whom every country flatterci 
themſelves with having for their inhabitants, t9 
whom poets have attributed tragical adventures, 


and all the accidents of humanity ; theſe gre 


conquerors, the hiſtories of whom our learned me! 
are inceſſantly ſifting, even fo far as to penetrate into 
the political concerns that prompted them to ac, 


prove at laſt to be, as well as cancer, * 
˖ 
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the balance, or the ſphinx, mere inſigns or public 7% Tu- 
marks and figures poſted up to direct the people, and ov. 
regulate the feaſts and publick works all the year TT 


round. 


XXXVIII. 


Saturn. 


AGAIN I find a proof of the ſame truth in 
the obſervations which the fable of Saturn naturally 
offers to my mind. | 

Inſtead of painting him with a ſcythe, to ſignify 
that the ſeſſions of the judges are to be held in the 
time of harveſt and hay-making, we ſometimes 
find him repreſented with eyes (a) before and be- 
hind, ſome of which are awake and the others 
aſleep; and with four wings, two of which are 
ſpread and two cloſed ; which marked out the pe- 
netration and continuance of the work of the judges, 
who relieved each other by ſucceſſion night and 
day, to diſpatch the affairs of the people and thoſe 
of the ſtate, without making any one to linger 
under prejudicial and deſtructive delays (0). 

A new 


(oa) Sanchoniathon in Euſeb. 

prep. Evangel. | 

(5) It is obſervable, that 
this magnificent figure adorned 
with ſeveral wings, and covered 
all over with eyes, is the che- 
rub of the Hebrews. It was 
the molt natural emblem and 
expreſſion of piety or of reli- 
gion: nothing was fitter to 
repreſent worſhipping intelli- 
gences, or to expreſs their vi- 
gilance and the ſwiftneſs of 
their miniſtry. But how! 


have then the Hebrews bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians this 


part of their ceremonial ? Not 


at all; they had it from the 
ancient writing that was cur- 
rent every-where: and it 1s 
for this reaſon that St. Paul 


gives this exterior part of the 


worſhip the name of Elementa 
mundi. Theſe were the inſiruc- 
tions given formerly to man- 
kind. They might very well 
ſerve till the coming of tne 


maſter who ſpeaks to the heart 
| itſelf. 
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Th: Por- A new proof of Saturn's being a judge, or the 
II „ ſymbol of Juſtice, whoſe penetration nothing can 
— eſ ape, is that the poets, and above all Homer, 
moſt commonly calls him the penetrating, the ſa- 
gacious, the ſubtil, the quick-ſighted (a) Saturn, 
Ir was again becauſe Saturn in its original ſignified 
the execution of the judgments, or the puniſhment of 
criminals, that they uſually ſaid Saturn carried 
away ſome-body, and demanded his victim every 
Barbarous year. Thence came the opinion they had, that 
wry Saturn would be worſhipped by the effuſion of 
. human blood, and the barbarous cuſtom which 
every where ſpread, making its way from Pheni- 

cia into Afric, and thence throughout Europe. 
The ori- It was becauſe Saturn or Chrone had a neceſſary 
gine of relation to the perfect equity of the judgments, that 
e were paſſed without any reſpect of perſons, by a 
— fet of diſintereſted judges having no affinity with 
the reſt of mankind, that Saturn was faid to have 
reigned with perfect gentleneſs and integrity. They 
ſaid farther, that a perpetual ſpring reigned in his 
time, becauſe the ſeſſions of the judges were anci- 
ently inſeparable from the fineſt month of the year: 
Such 1s conſtantly the month of February in Egypr. 
All travellers mention the charms of this month, 
during which Egypt is, from one end to the other, 
a large carpet enamelled with flowers. The cu- 
ſtom of reckoning 365 days for the year, without 
intercalating one day at four years end, by degrees 


diplaced all the feaſts, and made people forget 


itſelf. Theſe figures and in- count it 1s that the foregoing 
ſtructions regulated the exte- inſtructions, the cherubim, the 
rior, and afforded advices, but ark, and the whole outſide of 
they corrected not the ground the Judaic religion, are called 
of a corrupt will. This work vain and impotent leſſons, 
was reſerved for the grace of waciua o& egena elementa. 

our Saviour, and on this ac (a) Xp &ſrvAopnrns. 


that 


| 


; 
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| | . 
that the figures there expoſed related to the circum- De Ta E- 


ſtances of the ſeaſon. N e 
In imitation of this uſage, juſtice was anciently 
adminiſtered in Europe in the fineſt of our months, 


iz. in May. We {till find in a multitude of pla- 


| ; 


ces remains of this cuſtom, in the practice obſerved 
by the farmers of the duties and receipts of lords, 
of ſetting up branches with their leaves on, or a 


green arbor before the chief or manor-houſe, and 


in the place where executions of criminals are made. 
This practice is looked upon, and in reality is an 


| acknowledgment of the lord's right of juriſdic- 
| tion, But all this preparation is grounded on the 


circumſtance of the ſeaſon in which juſtice was ad- 


| miniſtered in remoteſt antiquity z it was in the 


fineſt of all our months. The above-mentioned 


green arbor is ſtill called the May, and the terms 


of magiſtrate and majeſty ſeem to be borrowed 
from the name of the month in which theſe vene- 


| rable aſſemblies were held in Europe (a). 
| [It was on account of Saturn's being the ſymbol The bonds 
of the prieſts who left their retreat only in the ſpring, 
| that the ſtatue of Saturn was ticd up during the year, 
and his bonds taken off at the approach of the 


feaſt F. This was celebrated at Rome in Decem- * 4poll- 


| ber, becauſe the beginning of the year, which this 7. © 


a f Mac rob. 
fraſt was to precede according to ancient uſage, 5 


had been fixed by the Romans to the firſt of Ja-. 8. 


nuary. 


We again find a ſenſible token of the relation 


Saturn had to the judicial functions of the ſacerdo- 


tal order, in the diſpoſal of the publick treaſure 


and the archives in the temple of Saturn (Y). This 


(a) This month has re- rays of the ſun, diſtant 30 deg. 


| ceived its name from the Pleias and paſſing under Gemini. 
anciently called Maia, which (6) Feſtus, & Lil. Greg. 
inen diſingaged itſelf from the Girad. Sutagm. 4. 


Was 


of Saturn. 
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The Pos- was an imitation of the method of the Egyptians, 

He vr. Who anciently put the publick treaſure and the re. 

©" cords of the genealogies of families in the tower or 
labyrinth under the cuſtody of the prieſts. 

As we now very probably know the true Saturn, 
let us reſume his attributes and names, in order to 
view the ſtrange fables to which they have given 
birth for want of being underſtood. 

So ſoon as Oſiris and Saturn were made livin 
perſonages, and the one was looked upon as the 
ſon of the other, becauſe he followed him immedi. 
ately, all became matter of romance. The bond; 
that were the mark of the ſedentary and retired 
life of the judges, were taken for an effect of Jupi- 
ter*s violence, who had impriſoned his father, and 

made himſelf maſter of the univerſal empire. Nor 

did they forget to interpret the uſe of the ſcythe 
agreeably to the jealous and uneaſy views of the 
uſurper. 

The ſame ſcythe gave birth among the eaſtern 
nations to a more reaſonable conjecture. Hearing 
Saturn mentioned as the father of the three chil- 
dren who had divided the world among themſelves, 
they imagined they had again found in him the fa- 
ther of the three children who repeopled the earth, 
even Shem, Cham, and Japhet. They remembered, 
that it was to the care of this patriarch mankind 

was indebted for the reſtoration of agriculture, and 
of the uſe of wine. They turned his ſcythe ſome- 
times into a ſickle, to teach men how to harveſt; 
ſometimes into a hooked knife, to teach them how 


” TY 1 * 3 


we boa therefore, nor hiſtory have heen matter for or thc 
e üs occaſion of fables. But idolatry and fables being 
which are once on foot, the people who ſtill retained con- 
found in fuſed ideas of ſome ancient truths, applied them 
fables. to ſuch fables as ſeemed to have any relation there- 


[0 
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to. Thus truth and falſhood were blended toge- The Tur- 


ther, and thus it is that we may in fables again find ov. 


| ſome footſteps of hiſtory, or even ſuch teſtimonies 
as every-where aſcertain the origine of the world 
| and of all nations, ſuch as we have it related by 


| Moles. 


Some nations of Syria, among whom Abraham Saturn 


had left a vaſt reputation ſor probity and juſtice, miſtaken 
and who were not ignorant of the readineſs he once fer Abra. 
| ſhewed to ſacrifice his own ſon, imagined they ſaw 
| in the name of Sydec (the juſt) and in the offering F#/6. 

of a human victim every year made to Saturn, the H. 
| footſteps of the hiſtory of Abraham. But Philo® TE 
and ſome other learned men have acknowledged, * 11:7 
that the cuſtom of ſacrificing human victims was A&;424p 


ham. 


prior to Abraham: and they were of opinion, that,“ 294. 


as God had deigned to condeſcend and accommo- 
date himſelf to the diſpoſitions and education of 
Abraham, when making an alliance with him he 


had vouchſafed ſenſibly to paſs between the pieces 


of the divided victims, humanly to comply with 
the ordinary ſet form of alliances; he had likewiſe 
conformed to the general notions and popular ex- 
amples, when trying the faith of this excellent man, 
he asked him whether he was as ready to ſacrifice 
his beloved ſon to him, as the neighbouring na- 
| tions were to facrifice their deareſt children to their 
gods Moloch and Saturn (a). 


There are already many ſtrange applications, to 


which the ignorance of the ſenſe of this ſymbol 


hath given riſe. But we are to expect many other 
extravagances. For inſtance, to intimate that the 


aſſembly of the judges and the harveſt made the 


(a) We here do but touch relations God had put between 
upon the outſide and ſuperficies Iſaac and the beloved Son, 
of this great myſtery ; it not who lives after having been 
being a place to mention the ſzcriſiced, 
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TICAL 


Heaven, Ber any feaſts or proclamations till the beginning 


of the year enſuing, they ſometimes put upon the 


Lil. Greg. arm of Saturn a ſerpent biting his own tail“; 


Girald. ſometimes they painted an old man that ſeems to 
. bite off the head of his ſon (a); ſometimes they 
Martian. ſaid that Saturn of an old man became a child f. 
4 rk ad. This laſt circumſtance reduces the whole to a very 
e plain and ſenſible truth, and is the unravelling of 
all the figures. The year grew old, and then 
was renewed. There was no manner of myſtery 
in this. But thoſe who loved ſingularity ſaid upon 
ſeeing them, that Saturn took delight in devour- 
ing children, even his own ſons. The word Hal- 
ben, which ſignified a child or a ſon, being but 
little different from haeben, a ſtone, they ran from 
one extravagance into another, and ſaid that Sa. 
turn munched ſtones, and that Rhea being obliged 
to give him all ſhe brought forth, had ſaved Ju- 
piter by ſwathing up a ſtone, which Saturn had 
devoured inſtead of his ſon. From this ridiculous 
playing upon words again proceeds the fable which 
accounts for the hardheartedneſs of the men that 
cover the earth, by making them all proceed not 
indeed from the children of the man and woman 
who had eſcaped the flood, but from the ſtone; 
which they both threw behind them. 
In fine, there is no better proof that people 
were perfectly ignorant of the ſenſe of the figures 
miſtaken for deified perſonages, than the new- fan- 
gled notion which the Greeks framed to themſclves 
of Saturn when he was py 2 into their country. 


| Saturn The name of Chrone || under which he was known 


miſtaken. 
for Time. 


to them, very plainly ſignified the majeſty of the 
judicial aſſemblies, the crown or circle of thc 


(a) See Saturn, in Antig. explained. 


_ judges, 


4 
L 
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judges. But not knowing what this figure and its The Tu- 
intention were, and finding a relation of ſound be- T7. 
| tween the name of Crone and that of Chronos (a); 


which among them ſignified time, they interpreted 


| the whole ſymbol in that ſenſe, The age of the 
figure ſquared with this incomparably well. But 
| what were they to do with the ſcythe he carries in 
his hand? Why, he ſhall uſe it to cut down every 
| thing. Above all, the ſtones which they made 
| him to devour in Syria, ſeemed to diſtinguiſh him 
perfectly well. Time conſumes every thing, and 
| preys upon the very ſtones: Thus the father of 
| the gods, Noah, the inventor of huſbandry, Abraham, 


a judge of an incorruptible equity, a king addicted 
to gentleneſs, a devourer of little children, and time, 


whether they wou*d or not, were all re- united in 


the perſon of our Saturn. It is plain enough, that 


| theſe extravagances were never deliberately hatched ; 

| and we eaſily gueſs how a very ingenious figure 
that ſerved to proclaim and cauſe juſtice to be 
| teſpected, being no longer underſtood, though con- 
| ſtantly expoſed at certain feaſts, was taken in one 
| ſenſe by ſome; and in another by others, and how 
all theſe interpretations being afterwards drawn to- 
| gether, have formed a horrid mixture of ideas, yoid 
| bf all ſenſe and coherency. 


XXXIX. 
Me origine of the facred animals and of 
mMetann: Ploſis. 


THE very great facility Where with the rude 


people may have miſtaken a man, a woman, a 
child, an old man, for the things themſelves which 


| 2 K pve; and Kęovi , Saturn, Xeo, time. 


theſe 
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* Ofiris, 
the ſun. 


on her ſhoulders the head of the dog-ſtar or of 2 


or with a ſiſtrum ſurmounted by the figure * 
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theſe figures repreſented to the eye, and have called 
them the king Oſiris or the god Ammon, the queen 
or the lady, and the beloved ſon or the legiſlator 
of Egypt, is not the only thing perſuades me that 
we muſt not derive the origine of idolatry from any 
other ſource than the abuſe which has been made 
cf the Egyptian writing. I have been moſt par- 
ticularly affected by the ſenſible connection which 
is between this firſt miſtake and all the other ſingu- 
larities of the Egyptian people. Their monſtrous 
opinions and ſtrange practices are but a plain con- 
ſequence of the wrong interpretation they made ot 
their ancient writing. 

They every day ſaid (and this was the ancient 
dialect of Aſtronomy, and perfectly agreeable to 
the characters of the ſacred writing) that the go- 
vernor * of the earth had left the ram, to enter 
into the bull, that he would afterwards paſs into 
the kids, the crab, the lion, and fo of the other 


ſigns of the zodiack. Taking hiſtorically that per- 


ſon for their father, they likewiſe took hiſtorically 
what was ſaid of him, and they imagined, that 
all theſe different names were given to the ſtars 
under which the ſun paſſed, to preſerve the memory 
of ſo many important events, which had happened 
to their governor, before he was admitted into the 
ſun. His ſoul, they ſaid, when it went out of his 
body, firſt entered into a ram, then into a bull, 
a goat, and thus paſſed from one animal into an- 
other, till he had taken poſſeſſion of the ſun where 
he now reigns, and from whence he caſts gracious 
eyes on Egypt. ED 

The ſame was ſaid of Iſis. As they often put 


hawk, (this you know the reaſon of) and her head 
was frequently adorned with the horns of a heiter, 
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the- cat; and as a creſcent was moſt commonly put Te Tus 

over her head, (a ſtil] plainer ſign of the neomenia) 292+ 

they thence took occaſion to ſay, that after having 

dwelt in the body of a bitch, a ſhe-cat, a heifer, 

and other animals, Iſis had at leaſt taken her place 

in the moon. Thus the people made her the queen 

of heaven, the diſpenſer of the months, the ſeaſons, 

and the feaſts. | 
This abſurd opinion became as common as the The be. 


language and the figures which had been the occa- inning of 


. . the me- 
ſion of it. The tranſmigration of the ſouls of Oſi- tempſy. 


ris and Iſis into ſuch or ſuch animals before their choks. 
arrival at the ſtars, was believed among the peo- 
le, and looked upon as a very ſerious hiſtory, 
t became the model of the common belief con- 
cerning the ſtate of ſouls after death. No one in 
Egypt any longer doubted, but the foul of a 
man, at its leaving his body, tranſmigrated into 
that of another man or of a beaſt, from this into 
another, then into a third, thus continuing by a 
long circulation of penance to cxpiate the evil it 
might have committed: after which, being pu- 
rified and delivered of its corrupt deſires, it paſſed 
at length into the ſtar or planet aſſigned for its ha- 
bitation. | 
Nothing more convenient or more ingenious than 
the aſtronomical language, which immediately cha- 
racteriſed each ſeaſon and the works peculiar to it, 
by making the governor of the earth * to enter into The ſun. 
the twelve houſes called the ram, the bull, the lion, 
the balance, &c. all names which had a juſt relation 
to what ſucceſſively paſſed upon the earth in the 
courſe of a whole year. Nothing ſo groſs, on the 
contrary, or ſo pitiful as the hiſtorical ſenſe which 
the people afterwards annexed to this language; and 
ſuch is evidently the origine of the ridiculous doc- 
trine of the tranſmigration of foals, which P ytha- 
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goras brought back to Italy as a rare diſcovery. 

. Theſe fillineſſes ſet off with the pompous ſounding 
words of Pericycloſis (a), Palingeneſia (b), and Me. 
tempſychoſis (c), quickly made their fortune among 
philoſophers. Such is ſtill the the tenet of the In- 


dian doctors; and we know more than one learned 


perſon who among ourſelves always mention the 
metempſychoſis with reſpect, 


XL. 
The animals honoured with religious worſhip, 


T HE natural conſequence of this opinion was 
to ſpare the blood of animals, though God placed 
them near us only to ſerve and ſupply us with food, 
»Tis true, they found good reaſons for not depriv- 
ing the people of the ox-fleſh, which affords per- 
fect and abundant nouriſhment. There was, in- 
deed, a ſort of tacit agreement among the provinces, 
one to make uſe of the fleſh of ſheep, the other 
the fleſh of kids, that they might not be intirely 


deprived of a profitable commerce and of too many 


helps-at once. But the Egyptian prieſts commonly 
forbore eating the fleſh of any beaſt whatever; and 
generally all "the animals of which the ſtars bear 
the names, were looked upon with veneration by 
the Egyprians, as having. been the firſt retreats of 


their gods, and as being very poſſibly appointed for 
that of their dead parents. People afterwards never 
looked without a religious awe upon thoſe in which 


they knew Ofiris and Is had reſided, ſuch as the 


ram, the bull, the heifer, the goat, and the lion. F 


The ancient cuſtom they Pied of carry ing cere- 


(a) Turn, circuit. (c) The paſſing of the ſoul 
(6) Renew. il, from one body into another. 


monially 
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monially at the feaſts of certain ſeaſons, the animal Te TIE“ 
whoſe name the houſe into which the ſun entered? x. 


went by, diſpoſed the people of certain provinces 
to honour particularly the animal carried at the 
feaſt that concurred with the concluſion of their 
harveſt. Thus the ram became the beloved ani- 
mal of the inhabitants of Thebes, whoſe harveſt 
ended about the time of the entering of the ſun 
into aries. The ox and the cow became the favou- 
rite animals of the inhabitants of Memphis, whoſe 
harveſt was over at the entrance of the ſun into 
taurus. Thoſe of Mendes who lived near the ſea, 
and whoſe harveſt came later, that 1s, about the 
entering of the ſun into the kids, had, according to 


Herodotus *, a ſpecial veneration for kids. Men * I Eu- 
at laſt carried the extravagance ſo far as to keep in! D. 
honourable place, and to treat with reverence, the“ 


very ram, bull, or goat that had made a part of the 


ceremonial. I am not certain whether the ram of 
the feaſt was eſpecially preſerved in the country of 


Thebes. The monuments now extant of the remoteſt 
part of Egypt towards Ethiopia are more rare and 
obſcure than the reſt. But they reverenced an ox 
at Memphis, and a goat at Mendes. They were 
looked upon as gods. Whence can they have ac- 
| quired ſo much honour? So many ſymbols are 
already ſucceſſively become ſo many gods, that 
| Whenever we ſee for the future ſome new deity 
| hatched, we may confidently affirm, that it was 
originally nothing but parts of the ſymbolic cere- 
monial. The ox and goat of Mendes had conſe- 
quently made part of the ancient ceremonies before 
| they became the objects of religious worſhip 3 and 
of this we have a proof that is matter of fact, viz. 
m the living dog, they cauſed to march before the 
| pomp of Iſis on the great day of her feaſt, The 

dog- ſtar which opened the year had given birth to 
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Why ri- 
vers are 
drawn 
with the 
head of a 
bull. 


peculiar object of the worſhip of an Egyptian pro- 
vince, and was beſides an animal reverenced and 
ſacred from one end of Egypt to the other (a). 
If the figure of the ox and cow has of all the 
ſymbols been what was moſt to the liking of the 
nations, it is becauſe it was the animal which ap- 
peared at the feaſt of the harveſt in the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed part of Egypt, even at Memphis. The 
notion of fertility became inſeparable from the ſight 
of the ox. They gave the Nile an ox-head, to in- 
timate that it was the father of the Egyptian har- 
veſts ; and the ſame reaſon made them paint under 
the ſame form the other rivers, which, without 


overflowing like the Nile, yet fertilize the lands 


through which they pals (5). 


XII. 
The origine of Afis and Munevis. 


CHANCE having produced a calf at Mem- 
phis which had ſome ſpots nearly in the figure of a 
circle or a creſcent, (ſy mbols ſo much reverence 
among them) this ſingularity, which was in itſelf 
nothing, and deſerved no greater attention than 
thoſe white ſpots which we ſee on the forehead of 
horſes and in other places, was miſtaken by them 
for the charaQeriſtick of Oſiris and Iſis ſtamped 


upon the animal which their gods had an affection 


for. Some extravagant perſon took it into his head 
and perſuaded others, that this was an apparition 
of the governor, a viſit which the protector of 


Egypt deigned to make them. This miraculous 


(a) Oppida tote canem wenerantur. Juv. Satyr. 15. 
( & ) dic tauriformis cyobvitur Aujidus. 
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calf, after having ſerved preferably to any other at e Tus- 
the ordinary ceremonial, was lodged in the fineſt? X 
place in Memphis. All his motions were judged 


prophetical, and the people flocked to him with 
their offerings. He received the great name of 


Apis, which means the mighty (a) the powerful God. 


They took great care after his death to replace 
him with another that had nearly the ſame ſpots, 
When the marks defired were not neat and exact, 
they were improved with a pencil. They even 
ſeaſonably and aſter a certain time prevented the 
indecency of his death, by leading him in ceremony 
to a place where they drowned, and then interred 
him very devoutly. This melanchoty ceremony 
was intermixed with torrents of tears, and was em- 


phatically called Sarapis, or the retreat of Apis (5), 


2 name which was afterwards given to Pluto the 
infernal Oſiris, After the burial of Apis, his fuc- 
ceſſor (c) was fought for. Thus was this ſtrange 


(a) This is another inſtance 
of the affinity that was between 
the language of the Egyptians 
and that of their neighbours. 
Apis is the ſame name as Abir, 

ronounced the Egyptian way. 
his we know from the teſti- 


mony of the prophet Jeremiah, 


c. 46: 15. who banters the 
Egyptians, aſking them what 
is become of their Apis, in 


Hebrew heir bir Do y 


TYAN madduuaw niſtapb abi- 
reca: quars ablatus eft abir 


raus? Which the Septuagint 


have tranſlated by 6 Ar. g, 0 
1390%, Vitulus, and afterwards 
explained by 9 C, ou 
, epuyey ame Gs 6 AT, 
0 ue K 8,6 NEH] os; What 
35 become of your Apis, your 


devotion 


powerfu} ox, your favourite 
god ? | 

() WMD ſar, recedere; VAN 
"B /a; abir, receſſit Apis. Vid. 
Judic. 16: 20. 

( Bos Apis in fe pro quodam 
alitur * * pro des babetur 2 
albus frontem & quaſdam pas - 
Vas carperis partes, cætera verò 


wiger e guibus fignis pudicant 921 


fit ad ſucceſſonem idonens, a: 


dſuncto. Ante id feptum, Sc. 
Strab. Geogr. I. 17. Mr. De 
Maillet in his deſcription of 
Egypt, letter 7. thought that 
Strabo meant here, that after 
the death of the reigning king, 
the prieſts knew from the va- 


riety of the colours of Apis, 


who ſhould be the king's ſuc- 
ceſſor, and that they had 
R 4 thereby 
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The Pot- devotion perpetuated. A powerful motive con. 
Hive tributed greatly to it, viz. it was lucrative. 
— The inhabitants of Heliopolis, who made a ſepa. 
The ori- rate dynaſty, or a kingdom different from that of 
Fine of Memphis, thought themſelves too much in the fa- 
ane vis. vour of the ſun whoſe name their capital bore, nat 
to partake of his viſits or thoſe of his ſon. They 
therefore ſoon had the ſacred ox as well as thoſe 
of Memphis. They called him Menavis or Mne- 
vis, which is the ſame thing*as Menes the mighty, 
vid. or the ſame with menophis “: and in chuſing this 
fpr. p. magnificent name for him, they ſuppoſed other 
9 qualities and other functions in him no leſs capable 
of drawing crowds of people thither, | 
From the moment Egypt forgot and loſt ſight 
of the only adorable being, and of the ſpiritual 
worſhip he requires, to honour a vile animal that 
eats the graſs of the field (a), all tne animals which 
frequently appeared in the hieroglyphick figures, 
ſhared that reverence. Egypt and Libya pro- 
ſtrated themſelves before the ram. The worſhip 
of the bull became univerſal. The kids, who gave 
name to the third ſign (5) of the zodiack, had a 
temple at Mendes and in many other places. The 
lion, the wild goat, the fiſhes (c), the wolf, all 
names of different conſtellations, the ſerpent ſo 
commonly ſeen in their writing and ceremonies, the 


thereby found the means to (a) Mutaverunt ( Deum) 
make themſelves maſters of ghriam ſuam in ſimilitudinem 
the ſucceſſion of the crown. wItu/l/ comedentis fanum. Pſal. 
But the ſucceſſor of the king 106: 20. 

viſibly is not mentioned in this () See the Sphere of the 
paſlage : it is only the ſucceſſor Barbarians in Hyde, de relig. 
to be given to the ox Apis Perf. 
drowned with ceremony or (c) Herodot. in Euterp. & 
dying a natural death. The Plutarch. de 1/id. & Ofir. 
Choice of that calf was decided e 

by his ſpots. 


hippo- 


r 2 9 


. as oa 
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hippopotamus and the crocodile, though they were 
odious ſymbols, fit only to inſpire dread, yet found 
each their worſhippers apart: even whole provinces 
were devoted to them; and had theſe animals been 
more tractable, they had made as great a fortune 
as the ram, the calf, and the goat, all deities natu- 
rally very eaſy of acceſs, 

It will not be improper here to obſerve, that it 
was alſo a ſymbolical figure made uſe of in one 
of the provinces of lower Egypt, to expreſs the 
year or the ſucteſſion of the twelve celeſtial ſigns; 
which being no longer underſtood, gave birth to 
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The wor- 
ſhip of ihe 
wolf. 


the peculiar worſhip paid to the wolf, and cauſed a**s, 
the name of this animal to be given to the city of Veo, lupus. 


Lycopolis, then to Lycia, to the Lycæum and ſe- 
veral other places of Greece, eſpecially in Arcadia. 
Every body knows that the wolves are uſed to file 
off when they become a troop. It has even been 
made a proverb, and it is a common obſervation 
among naturaliſts, that the wol ves, when they croſs 
a river, follow one another directly in a line, the 
ſecond holding the tail of the firſt in his mouth, 
the third that of the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt. 
This figure was choſen to ſignify the year, becauſe 
it is compoſed of twelve months following one an- 
other without interruption. Which is ſo very true, 
that the Greeks called the year Lycabas, that is, 
the march of the wolves, I 


AL. 
The preofs of the worſhip paid to theſe ſtrange 
REELS WIRD 


'TIS not to be denied, ſome will ſay, that the 
fight of all theſe ſymbolical animals, whoſe ſignifi- 


Fation was no longer known, together with the 


conſtant 
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De Fox · conſtant cuſtom of ſaying that Oſiris or Horus en- 
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c tered the ram, the bull, and the other animals of the 
— zodiack, poflibly have raiſed ſome ridiculous no- 
tions in the minds of the people, and given birt]; 
to many extravagant ſtories. But is it to be con- 
ceived, that the Egyptians have been fo void of 


common ſenſe, as to worſhip the animals themſelve; 


whoſe figures had formerly ſerved them as letters 
or inſtructive ſigns; ſo far as to adore the plants 
whoſe foliages were added to the figures of the 
animals, to vary the meaning of tHem, and mark 
out the ſeveral ſeaſons? 

J ſhall not here enumerate the paſſages of Lucan, 
of Silius Italicus, of Status, Juvenal and a crowd 
of other authorities of profane authors, who ridi- 
cule the puerility of the Egyptians for proftrating 
themſelves before a goat, or for paying worſhip to 
an onion. But I ſhalt confine myſelf to two or three 
paſſages of the holy ſcripture, the clearing wheres: 


may be of confequence to my reader, at the ſame 


time that they teſtify the oddneſs of a worſhip 
which one would think no man could have been 
guilty of. 

Neither the art of carving or that of caſting 
figures in moulds were generally interdicted among 
the Hebrews, ſince the bottom of the tabernaclc 
and the cover of the ark that incloſed the law, were 
adorned with many winged figures, which were as 
many repreſentations of the ccleſtial intelligences, 
or ſymbols of the worſhip and obedience due to the 
Supreme Being. Theſe figures were not, as cer. 
tain learned men imagined, an imitation of the 
Egyptian deities, fince Moſes every where ſtyles 
their animals and ſculptures abominations. Bu 
it was an innocent and judicious uſe of the ancien. 
ſymbolical writing: It was an inſtruction and ? 


language addrefſed to the eyes. Theſe Ee 
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far from being a copy of what Egypt adored, in- The Tnz- 
vited men to the worſhip of the inviſible being, nx. 
and offered to the mind a madel of the moſt pro- 
found humiliation, and of the readieſt obedience. 
The caſe wherein ſculpture was forbidden to the 
Hebrews is that in which the figure might become 
an occaſion of falling, and lead the people into 
idolatry. 

Why then was the ſea of braſs, or the large veſ- 1 
ſel that ſerved in the court of the temple of Salo- jl 
mon to waſh the feet and hands of the miniſters 
before they ſacrificed, ſupported upon the rumps ji 
of ſeveral oxen made alſo of braſs ? If the bull had : 
been the deareſt object of popular worſhip, ſurely | 
theſe figures might become an occaſion of ſcandal 1 
to Iſrael. 

The bull, no doubt, was the object of the devo- N 
tion a- la- mode: but making it ſerve for a ſupport al 
of the veſſel in which the miniſters of the living | 
God waſhed themſelves, was debaſing to the moſt j1 
abje& of uſes the animal adored among the neigh- _ l 
bouring nations, And on the contrary, Jeroboam, 
the irreconcileable enemy of Salomon, tried to 
improve the inclinations of the people for this ani- 
mal, when on his return from Egypt he attempted bl 
to divert the Ifraclites from going to Jeruſalem, N 
and to ingage them to Dan and Bethel, by ſet- 
ting up of the golden calves he placed chere. In 
ſhort, whence can the worſhip which the Hebrews 
paid to a golden calf in the deſart have proceeded, 
if not from the lively impreſſion which the pomp 
of the feaſts of Apis and Mnevis had made upon 
their minds from their infancy, when they were in 
* land of Goſſen next to Heliopolis and Mem- 

E P 18 2 
, That the ram and the goat, the lamb and the 
| Kid, have been adored in Egypt as well as the bull, 


we 
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1 Exod. 9 


uſe of the permiſſion given him by Pharaoh, ot 
celebrating the feaſt of the Lord without going out 
of Egypt; without repairing to ſome mountain to 
ſolemnize their feaſts as ſeveral nations did, or to 
ſome defart remote from all habitation. The 


Egyptians, ſaid he to the King, would Lone Us, 


« ſhould they ſee us immolate what they adore *. 

But this proof is ſtill more ſenſible in the cere- 
monies of the paſſover. The immolation of the 
paſchal lamb and all the ſacrifices of the law, have, 
*tis true, important relation to a more excellent 
victim. They are chiefly deſign'd for ever to be 
inſtructions to thoſe who have received the reality 
of which the law of Moſes was but the ſhadow. 
But this ceremony had at that time a ſenſible and 
immediate relation to the then wants of the He- 
brew people, and to the circumſtances it was then 
in. 

As we have already obſerved, it was the cuſtom 
of the Egyptians to carry at the feaſts of each new 
month the ſymbols proper to it, and eſpecially the 
animal relating to the ſign into which the ſun en- 
tered. They celebrated with an extraordinary pomp 
the return of the vernal equinox (a), and the en- 
trance of the ſun into the firſt ſign, which is the 
ram. They made the preparatives of the feaſt be- 
fore the full moon next the equinox; and on the 
fourteenth day of that moon, all Egypt was in joy: 
every body put foliages or boughs, and ſome marks 


of the feaſt over his door: they crowned the ram 


(a) EopraCer pert Thy 7. Erat dies Paſchati ) ifte 
1p. vo ionvegiav. Plutarch de qus fol ingreſſus et primum 2 
Jed. & Ofir. Which is con- zum arietis; eratque dies ille 
t:rmed by the author of the folemnis ac celeberrimus apud 
Chronique Orientale, tranſlated LEgyptins. 
by Aerahamus Echellenſis, pag. 


; . j af 
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with flowers: they carried about in triumph the De Tur - 
animal fit for that feaſt, and which was become nx. 
the object of the adoration and reſpect of nations, 

The Hebrews on the other hand were ordered 
at the time of their departure, and every year at 
the return of the equinox for ever, to take into 
each family a young ram, or a lamb of a year 
old; to have it ready by the tenth of the moon 
next to the equinox, to kill it on the fourteenth ; 
to be contented with a young kid for want of a 
ram, both animals being worſhipped by the Egyp- 
tians 3 to perſiſt to the fourteenth in an intention 
of killing what they had ſeen adored ; to roaſt it 
in preſence of the family; to eat in common the 
fleſh of this animal on the very evening of the 
fourteenth, which was the day on which "the ram 
was crowned with flowers and honoured by the 1 
Egyptians; not to lay by any part of it for the ' 
next day; and above all to eat the head as well al 
as the body, in order thereby to reverſe the Egyp- ö 
tian practice. An eye-witneſs * of their ancient * Herodot. | 
cuſtoms informed us that the Egyptians never eat, 2 

the head of any animal; but curſed and conſecrated 
it to miſchievous 3 and kept it to ſell the 11 
next day at the market to foreigners, or to throw | 
it into the river for want of chapmen. 

Another circumſtance which ſeems ſingular in 
the regulations of the Jewiſh paſſover, is the pro- 
hibition of boiling the fleſh of the lamb, and of 
eating any part of it raw. What concern could 
the religion of the Hebrews have in roaſting rather 17 
than boiling the victim, and what need had they 41 
to be forbidden to eat raw fleſh, which man has a i 
natural abhorrence to? Here we may judge of 4p 
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the Egyptian practice from that of the Athenians, wy 
who were one of their colonies, When they facri- if | 


ficed to Horus, or to the Hours, that is, to the 
ſeaſons, 
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Ne Por- ſeaſons, (all deities undoubtedly derived from Egypt) 


ded 


Hrav 


— 


the ritual of this idolatrous act was 70 boil the fleſb (a), 
not 10 roaſt it. They retained at Athens the Egyp. 
tian rite in the worſhip of theſe Gods evidently of 
Egyptian original ; and the Hebrews were ordered 
to do the reverſe, merel” that they might not have 
any ſhare in the actions and cuſtoms of idolatry. 

The prohibition of eating any part of the lamb, 
for inſtance the inteſtines, without having dreſſed 
the whole, was grounded on the extravagant cuſtom 
by which they thought they honoured Bacchus, in 
eating the fleſh, and above all the intrails of kid; 
and of the other victims, without dreſſing them 6) 
T have already mentioned the original of theſe tran- 
tick practices. 

The laſt ceremony preſcribed to the Hebrew: 
in the immolation of the Paſchal Lamb, was tc 
ſmear the upper part of their doors with his blood, 
while the Egyptians adorned theirs with foliage: 
and figures agreeable to the ſolemnity of the ram. 
This chen, upon all accounts, was publickly and for 
ever parting with the Egyptian practices. It was 
renouncing in a ſolemn manner idolatry, and the 
worſhip of all theſe pretended celeſtial powers, 
who had poſſibly ſeduced them by the ſplendor 0: 
their feaſts. It was coming again to the worſhip 
vi one only God, the creator, mover and preſerve: 


(a) Ae Tis wpels Plutarch in his book of i: 


BJ i]:s £467 oriv NX SOL 
T4 #644. Athenei, lib. 14. c 20. 
% Zlic in Orgiis Bacchi) 


mnter ebrias puellas & winolentos 


fenes, cum ſcelerum pompa pre- 


cederet, alter nigro amictu teter, 
alter oſtenſo angue terribilis, al- 
ter craentus ore, dum did pe- 
450. membra, diſcer pit, 2 
Julius Fi irmic. de errore profa- 


al. Tel ligionum. 


ceſſation of oracles, ſhews e: 
feaſts in which the victims 

were tore to pieces, and eaten 
quite raw. c as @4524Y 1. 
„ Ji2974oun!.. Arnobis 


makes the following reproac: 


to the Gentiles, lib. 5. Car: 


rum reclamantium viſcera ce 


_ entet;s oribus diffipatis. 


of the HEAVEN. 
of all things. We then have t 


always diametrically oppoſite to the Egyptian prac- 
' tices, a demonſtration of the extravagance of the 


Egyptians, who, above three thouſand years ago, 


had begun to miſtake the names of the zodiack 
and the figures either of their writing or of their 
ceremonial for important objects, that concealed 
very great myſteries, or for venerable monuments 


of the life and apotheoſis of their remarkable men. 


XLIII. 
Python or Ypbon. 


THE fame ground of ſelf-love by which the 
Egyptians found Cham, his wife and their chil- 
dren Menes and Thot in the more honourable cha- 
racters of their ancient writing, made them look: 
out for ſome ancient enemy of their colony in the 
water monſter which they called Ob, and which 
they looked upon as the enemy of Oſiris. They 
thought they had found in him the diftin&t marks 
of the founder of a neighbouring nation which they 
mortally hated. This was Phyt or Phyton, the 
brother of Menes or of Meſraim, and father of 
the Phyteans who dwelt in the heart of Africa. 
Whether Phyton had revolted againſt his father 
Cham, and diſturbed the tranquillity of Menes's 
eſtabliſhment, or rather whether all the Phyteans 
were in general odious to them, on account of their 
| baving cuſtoms altogether contrary to thoſe of the 


Egyptians (a), killing and eating all the animals 


which Egypt worſhipped, a falſe zeal of religion 


(e) Odd rouci et THI aw7oio! 25h ueru. Herodot. in 


| Olelpomen, 


by 


ogether with the The Tu- 
proof of the profound wiſdom of Moſegs laws, nr. 
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9h Pox- by degrees rendered the name of Phyton, Who was 
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The ori- 


gine of the 
talſe doc- 


trine of 


the two 


the founder of the colony, univerſally abhorred and 


execrable. Inſtead of the name Ob, which the 


gave to the ſymbolical monſter who had deprived 
Iſis of her dear Oſiris, they in proceſs of time got 
the habit of never giving it any other name than 
that of Phyt or Phyton, which rouſed their hatred 
and averſion 3; and having intirely loſt the hiſtor 
of the ſun taken from the earth by the flood, they, 
according to their groſs ſyſtem, gave it out, that 
the ſoul of Phyton had, at its leaving his body, 
entered into that of an hippopotamus, then into 
that of a crocodile, of an aſp, or of any other 
hurtful animal; and that to commemorate this 
tranſmigration into animals as miſchievous as him- 
ſelf it was, that their figure was given him, if he 
did not even ſtill reſide in them. 2 5 
Oſiris being become their common father, was 
by degrees looked upon as the principle from which 
all the good that happened to Egypt ſprung: In 
like manner, Phyton, when he was become the 


principles. name of the ſymbol that ſignified the havock of 


waters, was looked upon as an ill- minded ſpirit, as 


a principle fond of thwarting, perpetually intent 


Plutarch. 


upon croſſing and prejudicing them. They made 


him the principle of a! diſorder, and charged him 


with all the phyſica! evils they could not avoid, 
and all the moral evi's which they did not care to 
lay to their own charge. Hence came the doctrine 
of rhe two oppoſite principles, equally powerful, 
inceſſantly ſtriving againſt each other; and alter 


de If. & nately vanquiſhed and victorious: This doctrine, 


Q. 


vicws of his providence, imploys the miniftry of 


which from the Egyptians was handed down to the 
Perſians under the names of Oromazes and Ari- 
manes, is altogether different from ours, accord- 
ing to which God, conformably to the adorable 


ths 
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the ſpirits who have perſevered in a ſtate of up- De T'ax- 
0GONY- 


rightneſs, and leaves a certain meaſure of power to 
thoſe who are fallen from it. 


The averſion of the Egyptians for this Phyton 


their imaginary enemy, and according to them in- 
ceſſantly intent upon vexing them, went ſo far; that 
they no longer dared to pronounce his name. How- 
ever, we find it intire in the language of the He- 
brews who had dwelt in Egypt, and had contracted 
the habit of calling by that name the moſt miſchie- 
vous of ſerpents, that is, the aſp (a). The intire 
name of Phyton or Python, is found again in the 
moſt ancient and moſt celebrated fables of pagan- 
iſm. There we fee this terrible monſter ingaged 
with the god who inlightens the world, and ſpread- 
ing deſolation every where, Which being well 
underſtood, ſignifies nothing but the flood, enemy 


to the ſun and the earth, Nay, Ovid melt and Metan. 
the mythologiſts that went before him, had a“ l 


glimpſe of and have preſerved the ancient con- 
nection that was between the flood and this figure, 
by placing the defcat of this ſerpent immediately 
after the flood, and thence paſs on to the fable of 
the giants, which, as we ſaw, was in its origine 


no other than a commemorative repreſentation of 


the extraordinary meteors that began after the flood 
to trouble the air, and to make men apprehend 
the loſs of the ſun a ſecond time. Nothing has 
been more celebrated in antiquity than the victory 
of the ſun. Nothing more abhorred than Phyton, 
when, from a painted monſter, he was become a 
being intent upon doing miſchief. The Egyptians 
tearing to defile themſclves by the bare pronouncing 
of that deteſtable name, retained the letters of it, 
and converted them into that of Typhon. 
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We have ſeen how the croſs, as well intire a: 
abridged, was the mark of the increaſe of the Nile, 
becauſe it was the meaſure of it. This croſs, which. 
(when detained by the link of a chain, and confined 
in the hand of Oſiris, in the claws of the hawk, or 
the hand of Horus, very plainly ſignified the over. 
flowing of the Nile regulated by the ſun, ſtrengthened 
by the wind, and ſubject to fixed rules, or maſtered 


by the induſtry of huſbandry) took quite another 


turn in their minds. This croſs which in their vul. 
gar writing, as likewiſe in the ancient Hebraic cha- 
racters, in the Greek and the Latin alphabet was 
the letter Tau, neceſſarily began the word Typhon 
written in the current hand. So that this figure 
tied up with the link of a chain, or detained by a 
hand, appeared to them an abbreviated character 
deſigned to ſignify Typhon chained up or diſarmed. 
That the croſs or the T ſuſpended by the lin 
of a chain was taken by the Egyptians for Typhon 
ſtopt, or, which was the ſame thing to them, for 
the deliverance from evil, we may aſſure ourſelves 
by conſulting their practices, which are the ſureſt 
interpretation of the opinion that governed them. 
They hung the Typhon retained with the link 
of a chain round the neck of their children and of 

their ſick people. They applied it to the ſtrings 
or fillets with which they wrapped up their mum- 
mies, where we {till find it. What can in their 
ideas ſignify a T chained up placed near thoſe to 
whom they wiſhed health and life, if not the de- 
Iiverance from the diſeaſe and death, which they 
hoped to obtain by theſe ſuperſtitious practices? It 
is then credible that this T appeared to them as the 
beginning and abbreviation of the name of their 
enemy, and that the hand or chain that confined 
it ſeemed to them the mark of an aſſiſtant power 
intent upon diverting evil from them. Thence wy 
| ce 
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to husbandry, and to things totally foreign to the 
applications of ſucceeding t times. This very pro- 
bably is an introductive key, wherewith one might 
try to explain part of the meaning which the Egyp- 
tians of the later times have given to their ſacred 
writing. But it is plain that every part of this 
writing referred to the falſe notions they had con- 
trated of theſe figures, and the benefit of 1 inquiries 
of this kind is too inconſiderable to beſtow the 
leaſt trouble upon it. 


259 
ſee how ſtrangely they miſapplied theſe figures, The Tu- 
which in their firſt inſtitution related to the Nile, On. 


This cuſtom of bridling the powers of the ene. The ori- 


my, and of hanging a captive Typhon about the gine of th 


neck of children, of ſick perſons, and of the dead, ee 


appeared ſo beneficial and ſo important, that it 


was adopted by other nations. The children and 
the ſick moſt commonly wore a ticket, wherein 
was a T which they looked upon as a powerful 


preſervative. In proceſs of time other characters 


were ſubſtituted in the room of the letter T, which 
was at firſt ingraved on this ticket, but of which 
the other nations underſtood neither the meaning 
nor the intention. They often put a ſerpent in it, 
an Iarpocrates, or the object of the devotions in 
vogue; nay, ſometimes ridiculous figures, or even 
ſome that were of the utmoſt indecency. But the 
name of Amulet * that was given to this ticket, “ 


r Amoi 


and which ſignifies /be removal of the evil, moſt en 


naturally repreſents the intention of the Egyptians 
from whom this practice came. 


malorur. 
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XLIV. 
The ſecret of the Egyptian myſteries. 


WHEN people are diſpoſed to be acquainted 
with what it 1s poſſible to know of the Egyptian 
religion which excites the curioſity by its myſterious 
outſide, they never fail with ſome eagerneſs to read 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, the treatiſe upon Iſis 
and Ofiris, a few others of Plutarch, the works of 


Plato, Porphyry, or of ſuch other learned men as | 


had travelled in Egypt, and frequently converſed 


with the prieſts of Iſis, the moſt myſterious people 


in the world. They fancy that in books like 
theſe, or no where, they are to look for the un- 
derſtanding of the ſymbolical figures, But having 
read them, they are amazed to find nothing there 
but ſtories fit to amuſe the common people, or 
ſome inſipid allegories void of connection, dignity 
or uſe; or in ſhort an affected ſort of metaphy- 
ſicks, in the ſubtilties whereof our deiſts love to 
bewilder themſelves, but which it is ridiculous to 
think that plain antiquity ever had the leaſt know- 


ledge of. We regret the time of a long and very 


tirelome reading, which is not made amends for 
by any diſcovery ever fo little ſatisfactory. All 
we can learn with any exactneſs in theſe books, are 


the errors and extravagant notions of the Egyp- 


tians. As to that profound wiſdom ſo wih 
aſcribed to them, there are ſcarce any footſteps of it 
to be found in their writings : and the reproach 


* Plato in which the Egyptians beſtowed on the Greeks *, of 


Tim. 


being always childiſh in their hiſtory, after this 
reading, ſeems to us with as much and even more 
juſtice applicable to the Egyptians themſelves; 
ſince their doctors as well as the people were full of 

puerilities. 
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puerilities, and ran headlong into miſtakes ſtill the The Tu-. 
more pitiful, as they annexed arbitrary hiſtories 292% Y- 


and occurrences to ſuch figures as were deſigned to 
ſignify quite other things. | 

But we muſt not expect, will they ſay, that 
the prieſts of Iſis, or Plutarch, or any other 
travellers who heard them talk, can be abl.. to 
give us any information about the true ſenſe and 
meaning of theſe ſymbols. It was a myſterio: 
theology; which they took great care not to divui:”.. 
| Thoſe who were initiated therein,ingaged themſelves 
by an oath never to communicate to the people any 
part of what had been revealed to them. Docs 
not Herodotus often tells us, that he is permitted 
upon no account whatever, to reveal the names nor 
the honours that were deſtined and annexed to cer- 
tain deities, or what theſe deities were? The ſecret 
in this point being inviolable, are we to wonder 
that they have not explained themſelves on the 
grounds which concern us; and can we judge of 
what they have not revealed ? 

Let us then fee, (and this ſhall be the concluſion 
of our eſſay upon the Egyptian religion) let us ſee 
what theſe myſteries ſo much ſpoken of were, and, 
if poſſible, let us penetrate into theſe ſecrets, in ſpite 
of the veils and barriers which render them inac- 
ceſſible. 
Nothing could be leſs myſterious than the Egyp- 
tian religion in its beginning. It was originally 
the ſame with that of Job and Jethro in Arabia; 
with that of Melchiſedec in Chanaan, that of Abi- 
melec. in Paleſtine. It was in ſhort the religion of 
| Noah and of the patriarchs his children, the foun- 
ders of the firſt colonies. This religion conſiſted 
uin adoring the moſt high. There juſtice and 
work were recommended, the dead honourably 
treated, and a better ſtate to come hoped for, The 
| 8 3 figures 
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concealing any myſteries, were publickly ſhewed 
them for no other purpoſe than to let them into the 
ſenſe thereof, and by a kind of perpetual ſermon 
to inculcate on all minds their duties towards God, 
the advantages annexed to peace and to a gentle 
behaviour towards our brethren, the reward of 
Juſtice after death, and the order either of the teaſts 
or of the operations which it was fit every one 
ſhould be acquainted with. The circumſtances 
which I have drawn together to evidence 1t, and 


which we find in the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters 


of the Egyptian writing, are ſo numerous, ſo ſim. 
ple and fo perfectly coherent, that chance can pro- 
duce nothing of this Kind. But all this writing 
degenerated- into a heap of monſtrous. notions and 
of abſurd myſteries, when the ſenſe of it was per- 
verted. It 1s not very difficult to find out, what 
it was that gradually introduced the religion of a 
ſecret and of an oath with regard to this point. 
So ſoon as the common and vulgar people, mil- 
taking theſe ſymbolical figures for real objects and 
perſonages, were prepoſſeſſed with the notion that 
they had for their patrons their anceſtors, dead in- 
deed, but tranſported into the ſtars (a), and al- 
ways mindful of the wants of Egypt; a language 
and a ſet of practices were formed agreeable to 
their new ideas and inclinations. Underſtanding 
no longer the ſymbols, and yet making it great 
merit to preſerve them, they could not but range 
and diſpoſe them in an arbitrary manner. They 


&). Atyeor, 76) 0:59 Te bodies were lying in tomb: 
G Hd Tap cue Re. and honoured among them; 
4 „a. Act FEAT 09 SN, 7&5 but that their ſouls ſhone in 
9 JIS ev Up @ ινμ,⏑s:; the heaven, and there wer? 
ac, They fay that their become ſo many different, ſtars. 


gods had been dead, that their Plutarch de lid. & Ofr. 
undoubt- 
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undoubtedly uſed them according to the hiſtorical 75- Tue- 
ſenſe they had 1magined in them. Wherefore their? OX: | 
monuments mult needs be inexplicable by a parti- 
cular enumeration ; witneſs the figure ot the dog- 
ſtar, the hon, the virgin, and the Horus in a ſtate 
of inaction, whom they took great care always to 
delineate upon their dead, becauſe he, in this. po- 
ſture, appeared like one that is dead (a). We ſee 
from the interpretation of the figures of the obe- 
Iiſk of Rameſles, preſerved partly in the hiſtory 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, that even from the 
time of this ancient king of Egypt, Ammon was 
looked upon as the moſt powerful of the gods; 
that Horus was eſteemed another beneficent deity 
which had an affection for Rameſſes; that conſe- 
quently the firſt meanings of the hieroglyphical ö 
figures being forgotten, were already ſucceeded by f 
interpretations attended with the greateſt abſurdity. 
They continued to make uſe of the ſacred ſcul- 
ptures, but they did it according to the modern l 
ſenſe imagined in them. All this ſtrange diſpoſi- 
tion can relate to nothing but their fables, or a poor 
and pitiful philoſophy, of which we find inſtances 
in the interpretation of the facred ſculptures of 1 
Egypt left us by a grammarian called Horapollo, . 
who taught at Alexandria and at Conſtantinople 
about the end of the fourth century. This wri— 
ting, which was very judicious when it informed 
the people of things plain and of 1. uſe, be- 
came, as may be ſeen from the work of this Egyp- 1 
tian, a means of getting a reputation of learning, | 
by concealing a multitude of ſillineſſes, under my- 
ſterious enwrapments. 
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The Por- Among the ancient Egyptian figures, there 
11... were ſome which could not well be miſtaken for 
— celeſtial gods, and of which it was difficult to loſe 
the meaning, having at firſt been of infinite uſe to 
the people. Such were, for inſtance, the ſerpent 
and the hawk. We ſee therefore, from the inter. 
pretation given of them by the grammarian Hora. 
pollo, that in the fourth century the Egyptian prieſts 
ſtill expreſſed the life or eternity of their gods by 
a ſerpent incompaſſing them (a), and that they de- 
noted the wind by a hawk ſpreading her wings (þ), 
But the people having once forgot the ſenſe of the 
ſacred writing, and taken human figures for cele- 
ſtial powers, never gave over inventing hiſtories ; 
and the prieſts who preſerved this writing adapted 
it to thoſe hiitories, which renders it worthy of con- 
tempt, and altogether different from the ancient. 
It is credible, that in the beginning the prieſts 
who had as yet the key of the ancient writing 
forewarned the people of the falſhood of theſe in- 
terpretations, and recalled them to the unity of one 
God author of all their good. The prieſts at firſt 
retained a part of the primitive Ae en. 
Thence comes the mixture of great and little in 
the Egyptian theology, and in the Eleuſinian which 
was the ſame. In theſe more than any where re. 
mained the ancient footſteps of the truths, which 
conſtituted the principal ground-work of the reli 
gion of the patriarchs. 
© But it would have been dangerous for the Egyp- 
tian prieſts, to attempt undeceiving the people and 
divert them from the pranng thought that Oſiris 
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and Iſis were two real per ſonages, and were beſides De TAE“ 
their country men and the protectors of Egypt. nx. 


This chimera and all the others in appearance were 
authorized by the agreement of the monuments 
with the common phraſe. The actions of Oſiris 
and Iſis were inceſſantly mentioned. The people 
believed what they ſaw and what they heard. The 
perpetual recital of as many hiſtorical facts, as there 
were figures and ceremonies exhibited, completed 
their errors, and rendered them invincible. 

If our councils and the moſt venerable of our 
biſhops have had ſo much ado to aboliſh among 
the people the belief of certain legends unworthy 
the majeſty of our religion, and which were con- 
nected with no monument capable of countenancing 
them; how can we conceive that the Egyptian 
prieſts were able to take from a people immerſed 


in ignorance and cupidity, the extravagant ſtories 


which univerſal cuſtom offered to their minds on 


ſight of the perſonages and animals wherewith the 


places of their aſſemblies were filled? It is much 
more natural to think, that the prieſts themſelves, 
like the reſt, yielded to the perſuaſion of being 
under the patronage of their anceſtors tranſported 
into the ſtars, and now the moderators of the 
ſun, the moon, and of whole nature. The people, 
in their fanatick enthuſiaſm, would have tore in 
pieces any that ſhould have dared to deny the hi- 
ſtory of Oſiris and Iſis. Truth was then altered 


and obſcured by the very prieſts. They firſt ac- 


cuſtomed themſelves to theſe notions, becauſe it 
was dangerous not to comply with them, and af- 
terwards became themſelves the moſt zealous de- 
fenders of them. The whole came on by degrees. 
They firſt complied with the common language, 
becauſe they thought they could not ſtem the tor- 
rent: but they ſtudied in private what they could 
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„Thus they at once admitted both the popular ſto- 
"ries and the explications that demoliſhed them: 
= only took care to require profound ſecrecy 
from thoſe whom they would inſtruct in a more 
ſolid manner. 

Thus inſtruction aſſumed a myſterious and im- 
portant air, without altering any thing in what the 


people believed. It only mentioned a more per- 


fect ſtate, and a kind of knowledge of which none 
became capable till after many trials and efforts 
which ſuited not the common fort of men. Thus 
they avoided exciting the fury of the people. This 
was already a crying injuſtice in thoſe prieſts to 
detain truth captive, and to appropriate it exclu- 
ſively to themſelves. 

So criminal a diſpoſition could not but occaſion 
a ſtill greater impairing of truth. And really 
every thing degenerated more and more every day. 
The probation of the diſciples, and the oath of an in- 
violable ſecrecy, being very remarkable practices, 
were perpetuated with great exactneſs. The cerc- 
monial part eaſily ſupports itſelf in all religions, and 
is often 1mbelliſhed rather than diminiſhed, becauſe 
it is of no importance to the paſſions, which; it never 
diſturbs, and ſometimes really indulges. It was not 
with truth and inſtruction as with the ceremonial. 
They were disfigured from age to age, ſometimes 
through the ignorance of the prieſts, ſometimes by 
their avarice, but principally by their fondneſs for 


ſyſtematick reveries, with which the moſt ſubtil 
among them tried to explain the ſymbolical wri- 
ting; and of which they were much fonder than 
of a few plain and over-ſimple truths, which their 


predeceſſors were contented to teach them. ; 

Therefore danger and fear firſt gave birth to 
the ſecrecy of the Egyptian inſtructions, and have 
converted 
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converted the practices of the public religion into The Tu R“ 

ſo many myſteries, to the knowledge of which none . 

could be admitted but ſuch as had given proofs of 

a profound reſpect for the objects of religion, of a 

perfection which common men could not attain, 

and an unconquerable taciturnity. But then thoſe 

who were initiated thought themſelves of a claſs 

ſuperior to the reſt of men, and their condition ap- 

peared worthy the envying. The prieſts being 

ſure of the diſcretion of their diſciples, might very 

well, in the beginning of idolatry, acknowledge 

to them the groſſneſs of the meaning which the 

people annexed to theſe ſymbols. But their ſhame- 

ful connivance ſuffered error to get ſo much 

ground, that the piety of the initiated themſelves | 
| ſunk into a mere ceremonial : and the ſmall remains ; 
of truths which ſubſiſted amidſt ſo many fabulous | 

ſtories, remained there ſtifled as it were, and with- 

out any uſeful effect. The prieſts themſelves out- | 

did the popular ſuperſtitions: and though they had { 

no longer any occaſion to apprehend the giving 1 

offence to the people, whoſe follies they had 5 

adopted and multiplied, they, out of cuſtom, and 

from intereſted views, preſerved the preparatory 

ceremonies, and the religion of ſilence, that gave 

the people a high notion of the miniſters, and of 

their learning. 

But is it then certain that the reaſon which at 
firſt obliged the public miniſters of religion to con- 
ceal from the people the grounds of their inſtruc- 
tions, was, becauſe the people had converted the 
inſtructive ſymbols into ſo many imaginary gods, 

whereas theſe figures, when reduced to their firſt 
interpretation, had no other tendency but to teach 
them how to honour one only principal author of 
all good, to live in peace, to regulate their work, 
and to expect a better ſtate to come? Falſe zeal, 

| which 
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which is naturally furious and ſanguinary, doubtleſs 
had broken forth upon ſo plain a doctrine, wherein 
not the leaſt mention of its gods was made, and in 
which they, far from being gods, proved never 
to have had any reality in them, and were again 
reduced to the characters of an ancient way of 
writing. It is evident that ſuch a contraſt between 
the ancient explication and the modern belief, could 
not but give uneafineſs to the prieſts. But can we 
then aſſert that this was what rendered them ſo 
timorous, ſo cautious, and ſo circumfpect ? 

Let us not judge of the motive of their ſilence 
from thoſe dark myſteries which ſuperſtition and 
tewdneſs from time to time introduced, and wherein 
the ſecrecy made uſe of in the religious aſſemblies 

came neceſſary, to veil infamous abominations 
and barbarous ſuperſtitions. Theſe abuſes of the 
religious ſilence were not long unpuniſhed, and the 
magiſtrate took great care to ſuppreſs them ſo 
foon as he was acquainted with them“. But let 
us return to the moſt ancient and moſt reſpected 
myſteries, to the myſteries that have been judged 
innocent and uſeful by the heads of the molt ſober 
and beſt diſciplined ſtates. 

Let us make choice of the myſteries of Eleuſis (a). 
They are the moſt famous and moſt genuine 
of all, becauſe they were under the direction of 
the firſt magiſtrates of Athens. They are likewiſe 
the moſt ancient and the ſame with thoſe of Egypt. 


(a) A city near Athens. 
The feaſts of Ceres were ſo- 
lemnized there with great 
pomp ; and all the Grecian 
cities ſent thitter proceſſions 
and the firſt- fruits of their har- 
veſts, as an acknowledgment, 
that it was from Athens and 
Elcufis that they had received 


the rules of husbandry, and 
the firſt inſtructions that render 
men ſociable. 

AL A Þ @AEſnal 7 n 


Av vnouvinudle, H Ta). 4; 


> :pregias, 4T4þ;, A 7 917% 
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rugs Ve . Ihecrat. de 
Athenienſib, in Panroyrico. 
Diodorus 
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Diodorus Siculus has informed us, and even proved De Tu- 
from their exact reſemblance, that theſe myſteries? x. 


came from lower Egypt; that they were the ſame 
with thoſe of Iſis; that they proceeded from the 
remoteſt antiquity, and had been introduced into 
Greece from the time of Erechtheus, or about the 
firſt beginning of Athens, that is, in an age not 
very diſtant from the birth of idolatry. 
The moſt notable among the Romans who 
travelled into Greece, finding nothing but uncer- 
tainty, darkneſs, and often mere abſurdity in the 
notions and diſputes of Philoſophers upon the na- 
ture of the gods, ſeldom failed to get initiated into 
the myſteries of Ceres, and thoſe of Samothracia 
or of Lemnos ; imagining that in this part of the 
myſteries which was called the clear fight (a) of 
truth, they could at length learn what thoſe gods 
were, Whoſe number and conduct were a ſcandal 
to them. But they were extremely ſurprized on 
their leaving theſe myſteries, to have learned no- 
thing concerning the nature of the gods, and to 
ſee the ſenſe of the figures that were : preſented to 
them, reduced to the regulations of huſbandry in 
Its infancy, to the advantages of peace, and to ju- 
ſtice which gives us a right to hope for a better life 
to come. They did not ſay to the initiated, Your 
gods are no gods; but thoſe who ſhewed them ex- 
plained the whole in ſuch a manner, that they be- 
came ſimple marks appointed to intimate certain 
truths fit to regulate the lives of men. Iſocrates 
and Epictetus have explained themſelves clearly on 
this point: Thoſe who are acquainted with the 
1 myſteries, ſays the firſt (5), inſure to themſelves 


(a) Fos or auTolia. Bis Te, nal 15 u 
(6) In panegyrico, TATE 7 oc dias ins Tas thmid as 
i Ee xf Ti & T5 EX801, 
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& death as well as for the whole courſe of their 


lives. All theſe myſteries, adds Epictetus (a), 
have been eſtabliſhed by the ancients to regulate 
the life of men, and to baniſh diſorders there- 
e rrom.2” | 

But let us, under this head, aſk queſtions of one 
who was powerful enough to ſuppreſs theſe myſte- 
ries, had they been abſurd, and clear-{1ghted enough 
very well to diſtinguiſh what they meant. This is 
Tully, He had, like many others, the devotion 
or curioſity to get initiated into the myſteries of 
Eleuſis. Let us apply to him, and endeavour to 


cc 


c 


* 


inform ourſelves what it was he ſaw. He will be 


reſerved in his anſwer; but if he is only pleaſed 
to give us hints, he will make us eaſily gueſs at 
what he was not permitted to publiſh, I enter 
not, ſays he, into a particular enumeration of the 
ceremonies of Eleuſis which are ſo boly and venerable, 
I likewiſe paſs in ſilence the worſhip which is pecu- 
liar to the iſland of Samothracia, and the myſteries 
ſolemnixed at Lemnos amidſt a vaſt compaſs of foreſts. 
When theſe myſteries are explained, and brought 
again to their true meaning, we prove not to have 
learned ſo much the nature of the gods as that of 
the things themſelves, or of the truths we ſtand il 
need of (b). 

This firſt confeſſion of Tully ſays a great deal, 
and he ſufficiently intimates to us, that when theſe 


cuſtoms were eſtabliſhed, men knew not the nature 


(a) Erl Tdtſiin nai ET 20- coluntur Hlveftribus fſepibus den- 


. of H= Ts Bis xo Ter b)n dy- ſa; quibus explicatis ad ratio- 


2 Tad UT) F TANGIOV, nemgue revocatis, rerum natura 
(5) Omitto Eleuſinam ſanctam magis cognoſcitur quam deorum. 


illam & auguſtam ( religionem) Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib. 1. 
præterea Samothraciam, eaque {ub finem. 


( myſteria) quæ Lemni 
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of the gods. He thereby informs us of the motives The Tus 
of ſo cautious a ſecrecy. Anciently all was done x. 
in public“. Theſe figures and ceremonies were - $:. 
ſhewed only to regulate the people. Men werez. 5. . 
thereby taught maxims of conduct, and the ſureſt 343. & 
means of behaving themſelves well. But in time 344+ Ci 


it was thought proper to keep the inſtruction ſe- 
cret, and to reveal to none but people of experienced 
diſcretion the true meaning of the ſymholical figures, 
becauſe this meaning was very ſimple, and thoſe 
figures were but ſigns. Whereas the people in 
their groſs 1gnorance imagined they ſaw and would 
have every one to ſee in theſe figures men and 
women whom their imagination deified, by lodging 
them in different ſtars. | 

But let us preſs Tully to explain himſelf a little 
more. If he be but willing to add two words as 
ſignificant as the foregoing, I don't ſee but he may 
fully aſcertain the reaſon or motive which I gave 
you of the ſecrecy of the myſteries, and juſtify 
what I told you of the meaning of the ſymbolical 
writing and ceremonies. By the aſſiſtance of theſe 
myſteries, ſays he farther, we have known the means 
of ſubſiting (by regulating our works). The inſtruc- 
tions given there have taught men not only how to 
live (among themſelves) in peace and with mildneſs, 
but even how to die in the hopes of a belter ſlate to 
come (a), the infallible reward of their virtue. 

This paſſage, though very ſhort, informs us of 
all we wanted to know, -and not only removes all 
the barriers, but alſo the laſt veils that ſtopt up the 
avenue to the myſteries. All at laſt is expoſed 
to broad day-light. Theſe practices had no rela- 


(a) Allis myſteriis * © prin · tionem accepimus, fed etiam cum 
cipia UVite cognovimus, neque ſpe meliore moriendi. Cic. de 
ſelum cum letitia vivendi ra- leg. l. 2. 


tion 
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The Po x- tion to the gods, becauſe theſe are of later date; 
He vs u and they are myſteries on no other account but be- 
= cauſe truſty people muſt be found that may be told 
what all this anciently ſignified. They were hidden 
from the reſt, and with regard to them buried in 
an inviolable ſecrecy, becauſe the figures which the 
people deified, meant in theſe myſteries quite other 
things than gods: a confeſſion which might have 
had dangerous conſequences, 

The object of this ſo ancient inſtruction ran 
upon three points, which were, firſt, to teach men 
diſperſed and croſſed by a thouſand impediments, 
the method of procuring themſelves their nouriſh- 
ment and clothes, by means of certain regulations 
or precautions drawn from experience; ſecondly, 

to uſe each other with mutual kindneſs; and thirdly 
and laſtly, to live with an equity, that would inſure 
them a better life after death. Tully's expreſſions 
are plain. But he having explained himſelf in 
but few words, let us fully expoſe the whole pur- 
port and perfect conformity of them, with the in- 
tire explication I have given of the ancient ſym- 
bols, adding here the literal tranſlation of moſt of 
the terms made uſe of in theſe myſteries. Neither 

the Greeks nor the Romans underſtood the meaning 
of them, becauſe all theſe terms are Phenician. 
But if the terms uſed in the Eleuſinian feaſts ſhall 
perfectly concur with the explication of Tully on 
the one hand, and with the ſenſe I have aſcribed 
to the pieces that were moſt in uſe in the ſymbolical 
writing and ceremonies, on the other; the reſult of 
this will evidently be, that the figures originally 
appointed to inſtruct the people have been con- 
verted into ſo many imaginary gods, and that we 
have obtained the true original of all theſe inhabi- 
tants of the poetical heaven. 


'The 
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The Ceres of Sicily and Eleuſis is no other than The Tus - 
the Egyptian Iſis, brought into thoſe places by Phe- en 
nician merchants, who made themſelves rich by The ori 
tranſporting the corn of lower Egypt into the gine of 

places whither the ſcarcity of proviſions drew them, Ceres, 
and generally on the different coaſts of the Medi- 
terranean, where they had offices, comptoirs and 
eltabliſhments. The ceremonial of the rural feaſts 

had in their hands taken a turn ſomewhat diffe- 
rent. The mother of harveſts there lamented her 
daughter, inſtead of bewailing her huſband, as the 
Egyptian ritual would have it. This excepted, 
the ground and intention were the ſame. Both 
allegories bear an evident relation to the diſmal 
change introduced upon the face of the earth by 
the flood, and to the difficult and toilſome progreſs 
of huſbandry, which was long before it could be 
regulated. 

If we attend to the hiſtories current among the 
Athenians (a), Ceres diſconſolate for the loſs of her q 
daughter Perephatta or Perſephone, (which the La- un 
tins pronounce Proferpine) ran every where to find 4 
her again. She lighted lambeaux, and ſought her 
night and day, After many toils and much wan- 
dering, ſhe found near Eleuſis a few perſons who 
tried to comfort her in her diſtreſs. A woman 
named Baubo brought her victuals and refreſhment. 
She tried to make the goddeſs ſmile, and ſucceeded. 

Celeus king of E leuſis, and his fon Triptelemas 
received her kindly, and in return ſhe taught 
them the culture of corn unknown to them. In 
lieu of the acorns and poppies which they fed upon, 
ſhe gave them wheat and barley, which ſhe taught | 
them how to ſow and make uſe of. Celeus, ; 
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inſtructed by Ceres, taught (a) the neighbouring 
people the art of making hurdles, vans, baskets, 
and the other rural inſtruments fit to cleanſe and 
preſerve the corn or other grain. Triptolemus ſon 


of Celeus () was their inſtructor in the art of making 


furrows, of turning up the earth, and of managing 
the plough. Ceres after having allay*d her griet, 
by the ſatisfaction of doing good to the people 
among whom ſhe went to aſk news concerning her 
daughter, at laſt found her again. But ſhe was 
reſtored to her but upon condition that ſhe ſhould 
dwell fix months in the company of her mother, 
and ſix other months under ground. In memory 
of this event, Ceres inſtituted the feaſts called 
Theſmophoria, whoſe principal parts may be re- 
duced to three, viz. the preparations, the proceſſions, 
and the autopſia, or the ſight of truth. 

The preparations, the long enumeration of which 
may be read in Meurſius“, had for their object the 
frugality, chaſtity, and innocence that were neceſ- 
ſary to the worſhippers. The proceſſions conſiſted 
in the carriage of the ſacred baſkets, wherein they 
incloſed a child and a golden ſerpent (c), a van, 
grains, cakes, and all the other ſymbols of which 
we have made the enumeration in another place. 
The autopſia was in a manner the laſt act of this 
repreſentation. After a horrid darkneſs, lightnings, 
thunder-claps, and an 1mitation of what is moſt | 
ſhocking in nature, the ſerenity which at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded, diſcovered four perſonages magnificently 
dreſſed, and whoſe habirs were all myſterious. The 


maoſt brilliant of all, and which was eſpecially called 


{a) Virgea preterea Celei viliſſue ſupellex. Georgic. 1. 1. 
(6) Uncique puer monſtrator aratri. Ibid. 


c) Potter's Antiquities of Greece, vol. 2. pag. 3257 and S. Clem. 
Cohort. ad Gent. 
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the Hierophant, or the expounder of ſacred things, The Tu B- 
was dreſſed ſo as to repreſent the demiurgus, the “R. 
being that governs the univerſe, The ſecond was 
the flambeau- bearer, and had relation to the ſun. 
The third, whom they called the Adorer, and who 
kept near an altar, repreſented the moon. The 
fourth, whom they called he ſacred meſſenger, related 
to Mercury (a). Let us reduce both the hiſtory and 
the ceremonies again to truth, 
The voyage of Ceres is a collection of little 
ſtories invented to give a ſort of meaning to the 
terms and figures that were retained in the feaſts | 
without being underſtood ; but which in their firſt 4 
Inſtitution were appointed to repreſent the over- | 
throwing and diſorder of the outſide of the earth | 
cauſed by the flood, the changes of the air and 
ſeaſons, the loſs of the ancient abundance, and the | 
long difficulties which huſbandry had been obliged 
to overcome. The Iſis which appeared at that feaſt a 
' eſtabliſhed for a commemoration of the ſtate of | 4 
men after the flood, repreſented the earth, and ſhe 4 
went at that time by a name fit to expreſs the 
change which the flood had introduced into our ha- | 
bitation, the outſide whereof it had overturned and f 9 
broken. She was called Ceres, which ſignifies 
ruin, fracture, or a turning topſy-turyy (b). This 1 
mother laments the loſs of her dear daughter. She 1 
regrets the abundance loſt, the ancient fecundity „ 
which the waters proceeding from the bowels of ni 
the earth had taken from her. She laments the 
corn hidden and confounded among a crowd of 
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The tor- 


ches of 


Ceres. 


The pop- 


pies of 
Ceres. 


bobo (c) ſignify any thing more. 


upon barren grounds, or carried away by the winds, 
and by the havock of the great waters. This ſenſc 
has nothing ambiguous in it. Perephatta ſignifies 
abundance bt ( a), and Perſephone or Proſerpine 
ſignifies the corn hidden, the corn loſt (6). 

Men were long expoſed to great troubles, har- 
raſſed by the rains and the cold, obliged to collect 
ſtalks of fenel-giant or other reſiny and dry mat- 
ters, to make torches equally fit to warm them, 
and to light the long winter nights hitherto un- 
known. Hence the torches inſeparable from the 
ſigns eſtabliſhed in commemoration of that deplo- 
rable ſtate of mankind. 

In order to ſubſiſt, they firſt made uſe of the 
grains or oil of felame, of acorns, pomgranates, 
and of other fruits, which they found diſperſed 
here and there among the briars and brambles. 
By degrees men learned how to cultivate a few 
ſeeds regular ly. The poppy, on account of the 
ſpeed wherewith it grows, and of the multitude of 
its ſeeds, was the plant which in the beginning did 
beſt for them, and whoſe heads are often ſeen in 
the hand of Ceres. The firſt abundant crop re- 
vived mens hope and joy. Nor does the word 
They invented 


(a) From M perz, fruit; 
ard from D para, to periſh, 
to be wanting, comes NNDND 


© perephattah, the corn deſtroy- 


ed ; the corn wanting. 
(/ From pert, fruit, corn ; 
and from [DD /aphan, to hide, 


comes 12999 per/ephoneh, 


the corn loit. 

(c ) rom NA bo, proventus, 
ung bade, prowentis duplex. 
It is the practice of the eaſtern 


nations, to repeat the ſame 
word in order to ſtrengthen 
or double the ſenſe of it. Hoh, 
hol: fignifies moſt holy. Yell; 
and wells, ſignify a great num- 
ber of wells. Having a heart 


and a heart, is having a dou- 
ble heart. Bo ſignifies the pro. 


duct of ſowing z bobo ſigniſies 
a double product, a plentiful 
harveſt. 
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the plough to forward e breaking up of the furrows, The TIE. 
which is meant by Triptolemus (a). They, with? ex. 
wood and willow, which are eaſily adapted to every 
uſe, multiplied the tools fit to help on the work 
of man, and to preſerve his harveſt, This is the 
ſenſe of Celeus (5), which you find again in the in- 
ventions Virgil aſcribes to him, in metamorphoſing 
him into man, and cauſing him to preſide over the 

making of country tools. 

At length corn itſelf, wheat was found out, con- The altei- 
veyed every where, and cultivated with ſucceſs. 3 29 
Perſephoneh was found again. But plenty no lon- 3 
ger laſted the whole year, as before the flood. The 
earth only for ſix months injoyed the company of 
her daughter, which, together with the verdure, 
was taken from her during the winter- ſcaſon. Nor 
muſt we be ſurprized at this hiſtory or emblem's 
having been invented in Syria or 1n Sicily rather 
than in Egypt, winter laſting but one or two 
months in that country. 

The whole of this hiſtory was repreſented by ſo 
many ſymbols, having each its peculiar name. One — 
was Iſis or Ceres all in tears, lighting torches to 
look out for Perephatta. 

Another was Bobo, who was repreſented before 
Ceres, with her lap full of proviſions, and endea- 
vouring to comfort her. A third was Triptolemus, 
or the plough invented and managed by Horus. 
Another repreſentation was called Celeus. This 
was Horus getting together the rural inſtruments 
improved by uſe. The Greeks, inſtead of being 
contented with this ſimplicity, imagined a thouſand 


(a) From d trarap, to the breaking up of the fur; 
Break ; and from n telem, rows. 4 
A furrow ; d oο triptolem, i. 

( 197 celi, a veſſel, a tool. : 1 
Virgea preterea Celei viliſqu e ſupeilex. Georg. 1. 1 
SJ frivolous 
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The Por- frivolous ſtories upon every one of theſe terms, and 
TICAL made them as many perſons, who had lived and 

Hei reigned at Eleuſis or in the neighbourhood of it. 
Preparati- The feaſt in which they preſerved the comme- 
ons of the morative ſigns of the ancient ſtate of mankind was 
myſterzes. famous in Egypt, Phenicia, and Sicily. It paſſed 
over into Greece with all its apparatus. But as the 
ſtrokes of the allegorick painting gave occaſion to 
the Greeks to imagine as many diſtinct perſonages 
and adventures as there were pieces in the picture; ſo 
did the good practices uſed at that feaſt give occa- 
ſion to a multitude of uneaſy ceremonies, in which 
you no longer ſec any thing but the veſtiges of that 
primitive ſpirit which animated the religious aſſem- 

blies. | 

The veſti- Noah and the firſt patriarchs recommended in 
ges of the the aſſembly of the people diſintereſtedneſs, the love 
N e of work, frugality, chaſtity, and peace. At the 
igion in | : 
the exceſ APProach of the feaſts, they recommended to them 
five auſte-recollection, faſting, and forbearance from pleaſures 
rities of even thoſe that were lawful; that they might, in 
idolatry. the celebration of the ſacrifices, be taken up with 
nothing but ſuch ſentiments as were moſt fit to ani- 
mate their virtue, and improve their conduct. 
Theſe inſtructions and preparations were preſerved 
in the great feaſts, and have been handed down to 
us. But the religious ſpirit which had dictated them 
was loſt among the major part of the nations. They 
degenerated into mere empty practices, and were 
afterwards looked upon as the moſt important parts 
of the worſhip. In their firſt original, they were 
(as they ſtill are among us) either the reſults of 
piety, or means to enliven it. They were in time 
thought treaſuries of merits : men truſted in them: 
they were refined and amplified from year to year, 
and from one country to another, People thought 
themſelves devout in proportion as they multiplied 
$1 #4265 ker POE practices 
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practices. Arithmetick was all they ſtood in need De TE.“ 
of in point of piety, the whole of religion con- x: 


ſiſting in ſo many days, ſo many hours, ſo many 
ſet· forms, ſuch a number of prayers. Theſe arti- 
cles once diſcharged, the gods mult have been very 
well ſatisfied, and men by this means were certain 
of the deſired harveſt or vintage. Theſe perverſe 
notions, which attribute a greater merit to outward 
practices than to juſtice and a true ſpirit of piety, 
gave birth to the ceremonious way of life of the 
Egyptian prieſts, to the exceſſive faſtings of the 
prieſteſſes of Venus the celeſtial (Urania); to the 
perpetual uſe of hemlock, and to the mortal cool- 
ings of the prieſts of Ceres (a), to the bloody ma- 
cerations of the prieſts of Baal and of the goddeſs 
of Syria, to the lazy beggary of the prieſts of Cy- 
bele, and to ſo many puerile, mimical, ſuperſtitious, 
or cruel devotions, which had indeed an outſide of 
religion, but which neither honoured God, nor were 
of any help to one's neighbour, and had no man- 
ner of efficacy towards making men better, or ſo- 


ciety more happy. However, amidſt this crowd 


of exceſſes, we ſenſibly again find the primitive 
religion of which theſe things are only the abuſe. 
If in the feaſts of Ceres or Iſis men carried to an 
extravagant exceſs the form of the geſtures and ſitu- 
ations, the ſcrupulous recital of the ſet- forms of 
prayers, the length of the vigils, outward purity, 
abſtinence, the forbearance of all pleaſures, and the 
ſhunning all manner of diſtraction ; it is becauſe 
the whole of religion was reduced to theſe outward 
practices. Thoſe who obſerved them knew neither 
the motive, nor the purport or deſtination of them, 
It was no longer any but an artificial devotion, or 


(a) Hierophantas uſque hodie cicutæ ſorbitione 
viros efſe deſinere. S. Hieronym. contra Jovinian. lib. 1. 
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The Por- the ſkeleton of the ancient religion. But any up- 


right unprejudiced mind will eaſily diſcern in them 
the intentions of the firſt founders, who knew the 
full value of rule, the beauty of order, and the be- 
nefit of recollection. And really, though religious 
practices inſpire not religion, yet are they the re- 
ſult of it. A heart truly religious cannot but faith- 
fully obſerve thoſe exerciſes which piety has eſta. 
bliſhed; and could we have expected any thing leſs 
than inſtructions of laboriouſneſs, frugality, chaſtity, 
and hopes of a future life, on the part of the pa- 
triarchs who adored in ſpirit and truth ? We then 
perceive one and the fame ſpirit in the inſtructions 
of Noah and in thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt. The unity 
of that ſpirit 1s even attelted by the extravagant 
auſterities of the heathen feaſts. They evidently 
are nothing but the depravation of the inſtructions 
of that love of juſtice and holineſs, which Noah 
taught his children, and which conſtitute the cha- 
racter of true Chriſtians, 

A long deſcription of all the purifications and 
other ceremonics that filled up the firſt of the nine 
days of devotion conſecrated to Ceres, would have 
tired out my readers, and 1s no part of my plan, 


which chiefly aims at obtaining the origine of theſe 


eſtabliſhments. It will be the fame with the long 
proceſſion formerly made from Athens to Eleuſis, 
and with the ſeveral marches peculiar to each of 
the nine days. The Grecks had built the particu- 
lars of this minute ceremonial, upon the little ad- 
ventures that compoled the wonderful ſtory of the 


migration of Ceres into their country. Let us 


content ourſelves with what proceeded from Egypt. 
Such were the trunk and baſkets wherein they car- 
ried the ſymbols of the ancient husbandry, of its 
diſappointments and progreſſes. But theſe my rea- 


der is acquainted with, What was carried in the 
feaſts 
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feaſts of Ceres at Eleuſis, is the ſame that was car- The Tu x- 


ried in the feaſts of Iſis. I gave an enumeration 
of them from Clemens Alexandrinus, who had ſeen 
theſe feaſts in Egypt. I think I have found their 
meaning, in the extraordinary concurrence of a 
crowd of words and figures, which bring us back 
to husbandry and the regulations of ſociety. Let 
us, therefore, paſs on to the explication of the au- 
toplia, or the manifeſtation of truth, which was 
the whole purport of the myſteries. 


We know not what the four perſonages who The au- 
revealed the holy things to the aſſiſtants ſaid after topſia. 


the diſſipation of the darkneſs and the feigned thun- 


ders. But this we ſtand in no need of. By ſumming 


up what Tully has taught us with the functions and 
names of theſe four perſonages, the whole becomes 
very intelligible. 


The Demiurgus, or the maker of the world, The De- 
who had ſo magnificent, ſo myſterious and ſo ve- ©2895: 


nerable a garment, has relation to the winged circle 
which 1s at the head of all the Egyptian pictures. 
It was the intelligence, the ſpirit, the ſource of be- 
ing and beauty, he whom all obey, even God him- 


ſelf. . 


He that came next was alſo very conſpicuous, The light- 
but only ſecond in rank. He paid homage to thebearer. 


_ firſt, and was called the light- carrier (a). He is 
the ſame with the Egyptian Ofiris, viz. the ſun. 


The third perſonage who was called be af/i/tant The aſſiſt. 
of the altar, the adorer (b), was reputed among the = of the 


Greeks to repreſent the moon, as he carried a creſ- 


cent moon over his head. But it thence appears 


that this perſonage was Iſis, Now we know that 


(a) The Dadugue, from Je, (5) 5 51 Be, the aſſiſt- 
flambeau ; and from %, to ant of the altar. 
have, to carry. | 


Iſis 


—— ht, 
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The Pos- Iſis with her creſcent ſignifies, not indeed the moon, 

Hs 3 but the neomenia, or the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral 
——— feaſts to praiſe God for all the productions of the 
earth. And for this very reaſon it is, that this third 
perſonage kept near an altar, and was called /e 
adorer. 

The Hie- The fourth was called the a of the gods (a), 

rocerit- or Hermes, which correſponds to the Egyptian 
Anubis, with his dog's head and his meaſure of the 
Nile, accompanied by two ſerpents, is nothing but 
the wholſome advice which the dog-ſtar timely 
gives to men, to make off, and to procure them- 
ſelves ſubſiſtence, by obſerving the increaſe of the 
waters. This autopſia or manifeſtation of truth be- 
ing then referred to the primitive intention of the 
ceremony of the rural feaſts, amounted originally 
to intimating to the people aſſembled four things, 
which the prieſts durſt no longer ſay to them after 
they had converted the ſymbols into ſo many gods. 

1. They were put in mind of aſcribing the glory 
of every thing to the Supreme Being, to the only 
intelligence that governs the univerſe at its plea- 
ſure. 

2. They were acquainted with the progreſs of 
the ſun, the particular circumſtance of the month, 
or the order of the year. 

3. With the order of the feaſts. 

4. They were warned to obſerve the dog-days 
and the increaſe of the water in Egypt, or ſome 
other particulars concerning husbandry, and rela- 
ting to the nature of the country. Nothing could 
be better contrived than this feaſt in the ſimplicity 
of its inſtitution, Tully very well apprehended 
the aim and intention of it, which was to teach men 


a) The Hierocerice from 16 „ ſacred; 5 and from rie vk, 
interpreter. | 


how 
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how to ſubſiſt, how to regulate their works, to live The Tur- 
in peace, and by honouring God to entertain hopes? Rx 
of a better life to come. In a word it is impoſſi- 

ble better to expreſs the intention of theſe feaſts ac- 

cording to the notions of Tully and my own ex- 
plication, than by giving them the names they 

went by. In Greece they were called The/mopho- 

ria (a), in Phœnicia and among the Latins they 

were called Palilia (b), which in both languages 

ſignify the feaſt of. the regulations. 

Let us here recapitulate what was either believed Recapitu- 
or practiſed by the molt ancient patriarchs, among lation. 
the firſt Egyptians, the firſt Arabians, the Chana- 
anites of the firſt ages, the Phenicians, and the 
moſt ancient Greeks. We find in an uniform man- 
ner, that they all of them honoured the moſt High, 
the Supreme Being, the Father of life: that all 
aſſembled at the neomenia, and at the times ap- 
pointed to praiſe God : that all offered facrifices of 
thankſgiving : that all joined to theſe ſacrifices the 
offering of bread and wane, of ſalt, of the fruits of 
the carth, in a word of the elements of life : that 7 
all ate in common of what had been conſecrated by ( 
prayer: that theſe aſſemblies, though chiefly de- 

ſigned to praiſe God, ſerved likewiſe to inform the 
people either of what belonged to manners, or of 
what concerned husbandry and publick order : that 
all treated the dead with reſpect: that they had the 
notion of a juſtice, which would one day or other 
diſtinguiſh the good from the wicked; and finally 
that they all expected another life after this. 

Theſe objects of their belief, and the grounds of 
their practices, have been no-where deſtroyed, but 


(a) $-Twoppte, legi atio pelili, reipublice nn Job. 
9 (5) WIDE helilia, the pub- 31 : 28. 
lick order. Iſai. 28: 7. 9 . | 


disfigured 
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disfigured by the addition of an infinite number of 
new-fangled notions and abſurd cuſtoms. 
The ſpiritual religion, and the worſhip in ſpirit 
and truth, were by cupidity converted into a reli- 
gion altogether fenſual, more greedy of earthly 
bleſſings than of righteouſneſs, The indifference 
and brutality of the people cauſed them to neglect 
the underſtanding of the ſigns anciently eſtabliſhed 
for their inſtruction. The ſame ignorance made 
them to transform the ſigns of the ſun, the ſeaſons 


and feaſts, or the ſymbolical men and animals, into 


fo many gods, with which their imagination peopled 
the heaven. Another miſtake cauſed theſe pre- 
tended celeſtial men and women to be taken for ſo 
many perſons notable formerly upon the earth, and 
tranſported into the ſtars after death. The abuſe of 
the figurative language and animals introduced a 
veneration for real animals, the perſuaſion of the 
metempſychoſis, and a way of life full of ſuperſti- 
ious practices. 

The magnificent ceremonies whereby the Egyp- 
tians inceſſantly recalled to the minds of the aſſiſt- 
ants the belief of the firſt men concerning the judg- 
ment of God, and the hopes which are to quiet the 
minds of the juſt at the approach of death, were 
miſtaken for a picture of the place where ſouls are 
confined, and gave birth to the hell of Orpheus, 
every whit as ridiculous as the heaven of 

What an indeſtructible tradition attended with 
conſtant practices had been able to preſerve of 
the ancient doctrine, proved ar laſt ſo very oppo- 
ſite to the popular notions, that the prieſts thought 
themſelves under the neceſſity of uſing much cir- 
cumſpection, and of having recourſe not only to 
the trial of their diſciples, but alſo to the oath of 
ſecrecy. The reaſon of the prieſts themſelves went 
aſtray in this labyrinth of obſcure ſigns and myſte- 

rious 
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rious practices. Then came on ſyſtems. One The Tux- 
looked out among all this apparatus of ceremonies ov. 


and fables, for a complete ſet of phyſicks; and 
taking the gods for the ſeveral parts of nature, 
he demoliſhed all manner of religion from a prin- 
ciple of philoſophy. Another tried to find out a 
complete body of moral and inſtructive maxims, 
under the cover of the moit ſcandalous fables, 
Others imagined they had found the moſt profound 
metaphyſicks therein. Nor does the ſtupid ſimpli- 
city of the Egyptian, who takes a man for a man 
and an ox for an ox, appear by much ſo ſhocking 
as the ſublime nonſenſe of a Platonick, who ſees 
Monades and Triades every where; who, in a 
figure of Iſis expoſed in the middle of an aſſembly 
of husbandmen, finds the archetype world, the in- 
tellectual world, and the ſenſible world; or who 
ſeeks in the feet of a goat the picture of univerſal 
nature; or who finds out in the horn of an ox the 
efficacy of the impreſſions of his imaginary genu. 
Thus the learned, from a habit of diving into 
matters, and of looking out for extraordinary ex- 
plications, have perplexed a ſubject of itſelf very 
ſimple. The religion of the Egyptians, and the 
whole heatheniſm that proceeded from it, are no- 
thing but the religion of the patriarchs corrupted 
by extravagant additions. We need only caſt our 
eyes upon the barker with a dog's head on his 
ſhoulders, and wings on his feet, to be ſenſible that 
this figure was a warning to think of retiring. 
The very ſight of a lion's body joined to the head 
of a young girl, ſnews us, that this odd mixture 
relates to the paſſing of the ſun under the ſigns of 
Leo and Virgo. The intention of the other figures 
is eaſily gueſſed from theſe. They evidently ſerved 
as ſo many marks and characters. How then be- 


came they gods, if not becauſe theſe figures, rough 
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The Po E- the ignorance and cupidity of the people, have 
TICAL been converted into ſo many real objects; into ſo 
AYER any powers having a conformity with their incli- 
nations? which has at laſt given birth to an extra- 
vagant worſhip, to an amazing multiplicity of fa- 
bles, and then to philoſophical ſyſtems as ridiculous 
as the fables themſclves. A few regular aſſemblies 
excepted, in which by publick authority were pre- 
ſerved ſome footſteps of truth together with ſome 
ancient cuſtoms 3 the whole went on from bad to 
worſe, from the liberty of imbelliſhments and in- 
terpretations. The gods were multiplied in the 
popular diſcourſes as much as the ſymbols, and even 
in proportion to the different names given one and 
the ſame ſymbol. Oftentimes, the minuteſt equi- 
vocations proceeding from a variety in the pronun- 
ciation, the diverſity of dreſſes of the ſame figure, 
nay a bare change of place, a trifle added or re- 
trenched, gave birth to a new god, We have ſecn 
the many different forms aſſumed by Iſis, under 
which it was not altogether eaſy to know her again 
at firſt. Moloch, Baal, Marnas, Adonis, Atys, 
Ammon, Jupiter, all of them are but one and the 
ſame Oſiris. Thot, Anubis, Hermes, Camillus, 
Dedalus, Icarus, Mercury, Eſculapius, and Janus, 
are nothing but the dog. ſtar diſguiſed. Męnes, Mi- 
nos, Menophis, Mnevis. Memnon, Apollo, Mars, 
Dionyſus, Bacchus, Proteus, Hercules, are no other 
but Horus diverſified. Two ſymbols were often 
confounded. The lyre, which Mercury is reputed 
the inventor of, 1s alto found in the hands of Apollo, 
and they likewiſe put near the latter, the ſerpent, 
which 1s inſeparable from Eſculapius; becaule the 
ſymbols of the dog-ſtar and of husbandry had an 
eſſential relation to the ſolemnity of feaſts, and the 
ſubſiſtence of ſociety. On the other hand the ſame 
* often gave birth to many new deities, by 
changing 
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changing their name and attribute, or by paſſing The Tu g- 
from one province to another. Thus it is that the oe. 


Eſculapius-of Epidaurus has an imployment very 
different from that of the Marcol of the Chanaan- 
ites, though they both were no other than the Thot, 
the advice of the ſtar which procured the Egyp- 
tians both riches and ſecurity. 

Men could eaſily make choice among this mul- 
tiplicity. of protectors, there being enough to pleaſe 
all taſtes. Each canton had its tutelar gods, whoſe 
hiſtories were told, and their monuments ſhewed. 
They were patriot and affectionate gods, on which 
people might confidently depend. It was but na- 
tural to give them the pre-eminence. But this pre- 
dilection went not ſo far as to ſhut the door to the 
foreign gods. People did not care to be out of 
favour with any of theſe powers. They were ad- 
mitted into the company of each other; and often- 
times gods proceeding from one and the ſame ſym- 
bol, met together with an equipage and functions 
which made them paſs for gods of very different 
countries and families. They ſometimes were at 
variance about precedency ; their nobility being for 
certain very difficult to be unravelled, as it was 
altogether imaginary, like that of many of our earthly 
deities. The Greek chroniclers took care to forge 
genealogies for them; which they did as well as 
they could. The celeſtial court was not the ſame 
in Egypt as in Greece. In Egypt it was Oſiris 

that gave light to the world. In Greece Ofiris or 
Jupiter was freed from that care. The ſceptre and 
thunderbolt were left to him: But the chariot of the 
day was given to Horus or Apollo. Jupiter could 
neither do every thing, nor be every where. Lieu- 
tenants were then given him, each with ſeparate 
diſtricts, Every thing aſſumed a ſettled form. The 
hiſtories of the gods were compoſed ; and by at- 
tributing 
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vas pleaſed to publiſh on their account; by adding 
thereto the hiſtories of the miniſters of the temples, 
and thoſe of the kings who had favoured their wor- 
ſhip; but chiefly by excuſing the diſorders of wo- 
men on account of the pretended diſguiſes of theſe 
gods poſſeſſed with their charms; they formed that 
monſtrous lump of mythology, in which it is no 
wonder that we find no ſenſe, no coherency, no 
order of place or time, nor any kind of regard either 
to reaſon or good manners. Though the major 
part of theſe fabulous recitals be utterly extrava- 
gant; yet, as they have made part of the ſtrange 
theology of our forefathers, men have at all times 
endeavoured to find out the true origine of them. 
I have ventured my own conjectures on the ſame 
ſubject z becauſe they appeared to me to amount 
nearly to a certainty, and the whole might be un- 
ravelled with no leſs decency than benefit. It is 


no longer ſo with regard to the minute particulars 


of theſe extravagances. Sure, there 1s no ſubject 
upon which it will be more lawful to ſet bounds to 
one's knowledge. 
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CHATE or Hecate, Que | Fr pages 115 and 
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Acherule (lake of) 84. | . 


Adonis and Achad under the figure of Oſiris "Li's. 

Age (golden) 236. 

Allegories. Their origine, 19. 

Amazones. Their origine, 51. 

Ammon (Jupiter) 100, and follow. 

Amulets. Their firſt ule, 2 59. 

Andromeda (fable of) 212. 

Angerona (the) of the Romans. Falſely taken for the goddeſs 
of Silence, 71. 

Animals (facred) 241. 

Animals (living) ſobſlituted to the ſigns of the Zodiack, $1. 

Anniverſaries (ſacrifices of the) 48. 

Anubis. The dog-ſtar. Origine of that name, 27. Figure of 
Anubis, 35. 

Anubis, or Iſis accompanied with a tortoiſe, or a duck, or a 
lizard, 160. 

rer goddeſs of harveſts, 1 20. 
Apis and Mnevis, 246, and follow. 

Apollo (the Horus) 163, and follnw. 

Apollo and the Muſes 203, and follow. 

Arachne and Pallas, their 1 219. 

Argonauts, their expedition 216, and follaw. 

Argus (fable of) 220. 

Artemiſia, 124. 

Aſſembly of the judges, or of the prieſts, proclaimed by a 
Horus with a great beard, 231, 2 

Aſtarte, goddeſs of herds, 120. 

Atergatis, queen of hſhes, 76:4. 

Atlas. Etymology of that name, 172, and Alb. 

— diſcharged of his load by Hercules, 176. 

— mount, 174. 

Atys (the) of the Phrygians is the Oſiris of Egypt, 126. 

Ayſterities of . their origins, 278. 
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AAL under the figure of Oſiris, 111. 
Bacchanals. Their origine, 17. and follow. Reaſons 0“ 
what was practiſed at theſe feaſts, 150, and follow. 
Bacchants, why ſurnamed Menades, Tyades, and Beſſarides, ; 1. 
Bacchus, 145. confounded with Nimbrod, 149. with Horu:, 
156. and follow. 
Banane-tree, a plant ſymbol of fecundity, or of acertain ſeaſon. 


$. 
9 (the) of the Gauls. Horus, 163. 
Bellerophon (fable of) 210. 
Birds, 1ymbols of the winds, 31. 
E. 
ABIRI (the) of Samothracia, 201. 
Caduceus (Mercury's) its origine, 187. 
Camillus (the) of the Hetrurians, 1 86, and follow. - 
Canopus: etymology of that name, and the uſe of the canopi, 
38, and 39. | | : 
Caron. His boat, 87. 
Cenotaph : a mock coffin uſed in the anniverſaries : ſource of 
many deities, 139. 
Cepheus and Caſſiopea (fable of) 213. 
Cerberus, 87. his three heads, 7:4. 
Ceremonies (ſy mbolical) imployed to preſerve the memory of 
great events, 73. | 
Ceremonies (funeral) 84. 
Ceres (origine of) 273. goddeſs of corn, 179. her poppies, 276. 
Characters of the current writing : when and why invented, 91. 
their number and progreſs, ibid. rejected by the Chineſe, 
ibid. get the better of the hieroglyphical writing, 93. 
Charites (the) or Graces 203, and 205. 
Chimzra (the) 211. 
Circe (fable of) 223. 
Circle (the) of the ſun, ſymbol of God, g8. 
Cœmeteria (the) of the Egyptians, 84. 
Colchis, 217. 
Corybantes, Cretian fſacrificers, 14.4. 
Creſcent moon over the head of Iſis, proclamation of the feaſls, 
or of the Neomenia, 53. TD Et” 
Cretians, their origine, 1 43. their labyrinth, 7:4. Cretian nation 
divided into three claſſes, ibid. | | 
Croſs in the form of a Tau: inſtrument to meaſure the increaſes 
of the Nile, 258. | 
Curetes, Cretian huſbandmen, 144, 
Cybele or Rhæa, the Phrygian Iſis, 125. 


D. DACTYLI 


. 


D. 
ACTYLI (the) blackſmiths and handicrafts of Crete, 
143, and 165. 
Dagon, god of husbandry. Horus, 138. 
Dedalus, his origine, 193, and 194. 
Dei, Deio, Deione, mother of plenty. Iſis, 121. 
Delos, why called the refuge of Latona, 161. 

Delphi (oracle of ) 207. | | 
Diana, or Deione, or Iſis, 121. why taken ſometimes for the 
moon, then for the earth, and for the wiſe of Pluto, 1 22. 

Dionyſus, 145. 

Diſguiſe of one's ſex, why forbidden by the Jaw of Moſes, 132. 

Divination, auguries, oracles, &c. Ses all theſe ſubjects in the 
beginning of vol. the ſecond. 

Dog-ſtar, or the rifng of the ſtar called Seirius, 34, 181, 18 & 
192, and follow. | 
E. 

EA (time of ſowing and harveſt in) 12. origine of the falſe 

duration of the ancient kings of Egypt, 181. and follxww. 
Egyptians, their precautions in burials, 22. 
Eleuſis. Its myſteries, 268. 
Eliſian fields. Their origine, 86. 
Erichthon (fable of) Horus, 59. 
Eros, love and his torch, 177. It is Horus. 
Eſculapius, or Anubis, 186. 
Eumenides (the) 208. 


AUNT. Their origine, 153. 

Feaſts (repreſentative). Their eſtabliſhment 16. Memorials 
of great events 73. Proclamation of theſe feaſts 44. Fealt in 
memory of the flood, 74, and 75. 

February, the fineſt month of the year in Egypt, 236. 
Fire, the emblem of God, 18. | 
Flood (the). Alterations it cauſes throughout nature, 74. 


Furies, 208. 
| G 


IANTS (allegory of the) 76. their picture 77, and 78. 
origine of their names, 77. 
God. The idea of God confounded with that of the Sun and 
of Oſiris, 96. 
Gods (Egyptian) communicated to Aſia and Europe, 107. 
Gods (the names of the). Their relation with the Fhenician 
language, 109. | 
Gods (genealogy of the) 229. 
Gorgones, 135. IIis. 
Graces, 203, 205, and 207. | e 
| U 2: H. HAR- 
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| 1 8 a 

þ . H. 

| ARPIES, 210. | 

| : Harpocrates, 66. ſignification of that name, 71. things 

5 attending Harpocrates, 71, and 72. 

| Hawk (the) ſymbol of the Eteſian winds, 32. 

| : Heaven (poetical). It was the ſymbolical writing in its origine, 2. 

; Heavenly hoſt, 110, and 111. 

Hebrews. , Origine of their firſt cuſtoms, 4, and 6. 

| Hecate, queen of heaven, 120. Iſis. 

Hercules, 18. 

Hero, or Adonis, 111. 

Heſperides. Their garden, 175. 

Horn of abundance, 72, and 119. 

Horus, a publick ſign marking the ſeveral works of the year, 
54, and 60. ſignification of that name, bid. manner in which 
he was carried at the repreſentative feaſts, 57, and follow. 

Horus with the head and claws of a lion, 77. carried on a 
winnowing van, 80. ſwaddled, the ſymbol of huſbandry as 
yet weak, 79. honoured and taken for Menes ſon of Cham, 
104. his different names, 106. taken for a child, g7. 

Huntings (general) of the ancient nations. Their origine, 17, 
and 74. ſacrifice that preceded them, repaſt that ſucceeded 

them, 81. abuſes introduced thereinto, zb:d. 

Hyades, 175. 

Hymen, 177. 


J lebe (the) of the Latins, 189, and folhw. 


— 
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Jaſon and Medea, 220. 
Icarus (fable and origine of) 194. Wh 
Idolatry. Prejudice of the learned concerning the beginning of 
_ idolatry, 2. Its true origine, 2, 89, and 93. Its progreſs, 106. 
Jehov. Its ſignification in the primitive uſe, 100. 
Iſis (the Egyptian) ſymbol of the earth and of the feaſts peculiar 
to each ſeaſon, co, and 102. 8 | | 
Ifis queen of heaven, 101. miſtaken for a real woman, 115. 
her different names, 115, and 117. the ſame as the Phenician 
Ceres, 121. mother of the living, ibid. called Lilith, or the 
owl, 123. 7s | 
Ifiaca (menſa), or the picture of the ancient hieroglyphicks. 
How confuſed, 164. | | 
Jupiter-Hammon 99, and follow. 
Jupiter, fon of Saturn, 234. 
| K. 


Km and queen of heaven. Origine of theſe terms, 110. 
L._Laby N 
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I-N UE X. 


L. 
Abyrinth. Its origine, 30. 

L Lamb (paſchal). Why it was forbidden to eat any part 
of it raw, and to boil its fleſh, 253, Why the doors of the 
Hebrews were beſmeared with it, 254. 

Latona (fable of) 1 60, and folloav. 

Liber, or Bacchus, 149, and 150. Horus. 

Lotus (flower of), an ornament over the head of Iſis. Its mean- 
ing, 53. 

Li _ of) 177, and fella. 

Lucina, queen of woods, or Iſis, 116, and 125. 


M 


AIA, mother of Mercury, 192. 

Manes (the). The firſt ſignification of that word, 190. 
ars and Hezus, 165, and 166. 

Medea and Jaſon, 220. 

Medufa, the publick ſign of the preſſing of olives, 1 35, and 209. 

Memnon (the ſtatue of) 200. 

Memphis (the famous temple of) 247. 

Menades, women that carried the ſymbols at the repreſentative 
fealts, 154. | 

Menes, firſt king of the colony of Cham in Egypt, 20. 

Menoſiris and Menophis. Why theſe names were given to 
Horus, 105. Menophis is the ſame as Mnevis, i6:4. 

Mercury, 181, and follow. Why accompanied with a buck and 
a cock, 192. 

Metamorphoſes. Their origine, 228. 

Metempſychoſis. Its beginning, 243. _ 

Minerva. Origine of that name. The public ſign of the time 
proper for linen-works, 136. . 

Minos or Menes (the Egyptian), Horus, 141. 

Minos the ſecond, 142. 

Mnevis and Apis, 246. 8 

Moloch, or Melchom (honours paid to) 111. | 

Moon (the) or Iſis, 103. creſcent moon over the head of Iſis, 5 3, 
and 102. full moon: its meaning, ibid. x | 

Mulciber, 169. | | 

Muſes, 203, and follow. 

Myſteries (the ſecret of the Egyptian) 260. 

Avigation. Its ſymbol or publick ſign, 47. | 

Neomeniz, feaſts celebrated at the new moons. Their 


origine, 7, and 8. . | 
Neptune, why reputed the ſon of Saturn, 234. ſymbol of the 


returns of the fleets, 47, Sc. 99. 
Nile 


IN UD EX. 


Nile (the river), its overflowings; their beginning, increaſe, 
duration, cauſes, and effects, 24. ſigns of the overflow, 2 2 
the method of meaſuring its different altitudes, 258. 

Nile (the) under the figure of a god, 108. 

Niobe, 215, and follow. 

Noah. Religion of his poſterity, 21. 

1 


Racles, their origine, 227. 
Orgia (feaſts called). Ceremonies practiſed there, and 
their meaning, 79. 

Orion, conſtellation, 75. 

Oſiris, ſymbol of the ſun, 45. etymology of his name, his 
attributes, zb:4. ſymbol of anniverſaries, 139. confounded 
with the ſun, 96. miſtaken for a man, 97. his equipages, 
114. his names among the Greeks, ibid. 

Ortygia : origine of that name, 161. 

Owl (Minerva's) 227. 

P 


Aleſtine properly ſo called. Its ſituation gives birth to the 
fable of Perſeus and Andromeda, 212. | 

Palilia, 283. 

Pallas (the) of the Athenians, or the Pales of the ancient Sa- 

bines, the Iſis of the Egyptians, 133. 

Pamylia (feaſts of the). Signification of that term, 70. 

Pan: origine of that name, 153. Protector of herds, 179. 
Parcz, 208. 

Parnaſſus, 207. 

Pegaſus, 205. 

Perſeus and Andromeda, 21 2. 

Phantoms : their origine, 228. 

Phaſis, a river of Colchis, carrying gold duſt with it, 217. 
Phenicians (the) convey the poiſon of idolatry every-where, 108. 
Phenix : origine of that fable, 184. 

Phocæ, ſea-horſes of Proteus, 1 80. 

Pleiades, a conſtellation, 175, and 181. 

Pluto, 204. or the funeral Oſiris, 243. 

Poppies (the) of Ceres, 276. 
Principles (falſe doctrine of two), its origine, 256. 

Proſerpine or So 4437" 273. 

Proteus and his ſea-horſes, 1 80. | 

Pyramids (Egyptian). Their ancient deſtination, 22. 

Pythian games (origine of the) 162. 

Python, 161, and 255, 

Python or Typhon chained up, 258. 

R 


AM (the feaſt of the), why ſo famous in Egypt, 83. 
2 Ram, buck, lamb, kid; why immolated among the He- 
brews, 25 2. Religion 


IND EX 


Religion of the ancients, the ſame with that of Noah, 261. 
Rhæa, the Phrygian Iſis, 125. 
Rivers. Why repreſented with a bull-head, 246. 

8 


JAS, a city of ancient Egypt, 231. Fires and fire- brands of 
Sais, 230. Reaſon of theſe ancient cuſtoms, 7d. 
Samothracia (Cabiri of) 201. 
Saturn, 234, and follow. His bonds, 237. he is miſtaken for 
Noah, 238. for Abraham, 239. for time, 240. 
Satyrs, their origine, 153. 
Scarabeus, ſymbol of the air, 44. 
Scepter (origine of the) 187. Scepter of the tribe of Judah, ibid. 
Sculpture, innocent in its origine; why afterwards forbidden the 
Hebrews, 250. 
Sea (the) of braſs, why ſupported upon the rump of bulls, 2 51. 
Semele ; true ſignification of that name, 145 
Serpent, ſymbol of life, 42, and 264. 
Silenus, preceptor to Bacchus, 155. 
Sirbonis (lake) its bitumen, 213. ö 
Sphinx (the); deſcription, origine, and uſe of that ſymbol, 36. ; 
Its etymology, 37. 
Sun (the) repreſented by a circle ſymbol of God. The ſun, 
confounded with a dead man, 97. chariot of the ſun, 113. 
Symbols, their firſt uſe, 18. particular account of the Egyptian 
ſymbols, 31. ſymbols of the winds, 76:2. 
Syrens. They are ſo many Iſis s, 226. 


AU, a troſs in the form of a T. Inſtrument to meaſur 
the ſeveral increaſes of the Nile, 25 8. | | 
_ Thebes, why called the city of Gad, 100. by whom founded, 24. 
Theogony, or the ſymbols made perſons, 89. | a | 
'Theſmophoria, 283. | | 
Thophet, a vale, abominatle for its cruel ſacrifices, 113. 
Thot, the inventor of the ſymbolical writing, 20, and 29. chief 
of the ſacerdotal Order in Egypt, 30. 
Titanes, 232, and follow. 
Tite or Tethis, Iſis, 232. 
Tomb (Jupiter's) in the iſland Crete, 140. 
Torches. Their primitive uſe, 17. 
—— of Ceres, 57, and 276. 
Trident in che hand of Oſiris, 47, 
Tyades, the Bacchants, 1 54. = 


V7 AN (Horus, a child carried ia a). Reaſon of that guſtom, 80. 
| Venus the celeſtial, Urania, 1:7. 1he popul.r, Iſis, 761d. 
Yella (the) of the Romans, 18, | 


W. WHIP 


N DE X. 


W. | 
HIP (the) in the hand of Oſiris; a mark of authority 
and government, 113. | | 
Wolf (worſhip of the) 249. 
Worſhip (religious) 5. how aſcribed to animals and plants, gs. 
Writing (ſymbolical). Its invention, 15. birth of the art of 
painting. ibid. and 29. origine of the ſymbolical writing, 19. 
the ſequel of the Egyptian ſymbols, 41. 
Writing (hieroglyphical) retained in the outward worſhip, and 
in the public monumettts, 92. i 
Writing (Chineſe). Itg inconveniences, 90. 
Y. 


* 7 


EAR (civil) 49. 
—— (ral) or the order of works, 54. 
72 g 


Odiack (invention of the). Origine of its twelve ſigns, 
ibid. and follow. | 
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Explanati on of the Frontsſpiece. 


I repreſents Democritus, who retired among the tombs. of 
I Abdera his country, and renounced all the imploy ments of 
men, that he might without diſtraction meditate upon the 
ſtructure of the world, which he fancied to have been formed 
by the ſubſiding and concurrence of certain ſmall pre-exiſtent 
picces, which he is pleaſed to call atoms. One of the place 
comes, and puts near the philoſopher a ſlate, on which he has 
written th's verſe : 


O ey Sn eie ebe, d yeory v. 
Man was not made te conſtruct the earth, but to cultivate it. 


The huſbandmen, and thoſe who paſſing read this epigram, 
or hear it read, deride the philoſopher. One ſhrugs : the other 
burſts out o laughing. All of them are ſenſible that we have 
received intelligence enough to 8 5 our works and man- 
ners: but that we can no way underſtand what has not been 
intruſted to our care. This is the reſult of this whole Work. 


Wo * * * : 
The names and _ N 55 1 at the end of Pal. II. 


